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THE WEIGHT STANDARDS OF SIL Coos 
PUNCH-MARKED COINS M 


H. Sarkar 





One of the important aspects of the study of hoards of silver 
punch-marked coins is the determination of their original weight 
standards, for which emphasis is often laid by various scholars 
on the average weight ofthe coins, But the average or the mean, 
even if worked out by means of complicated equations or curves, 
shows only the average weight of a particular group of coins 
which had already lost some weight in course of circulation. 
Coins, it has to be admitted, must loose their weight once 
they are released in the market; also when buried, the pheno- 
menon of loss of weight might not altogether stop.! In the 
circumstances, the average weight of a hoard or collection will 
always fallshort of the standard fixed at the time of minting 
ofthe coins. On the other hand, the "weight of the heaviest 
available specimen ofa particular hoard may come much nearer 
tothe original standard, for no mint-master is expected to put 
even a grain extra metal into any coin. | 


In the present paper an attempt is made to determine, on 
the basis of the above proposition, the weight standards of diffe- 
rent hoards or collections. But the practical application of this 
theory-is fraught with great many problems which cannot be solved 
unless detailed information regarding fabric, the state of preser- 
vation of individual coins, etc., are available. It has to be borne 
in mind that a hoard may not contain even a single coin of an 
original weight. Further, there is hardly any reason to presume 


I, D.D, Kosambi, ‘On the study and metrology of silver punch-marked 
coins’, New Indian Antiquary, IV (1941-42), p. 67. The verdigries that one 
notices on the coins are due to ‘the actual travel of the cupric portion;of 

` the original alloy to the surface of the coin by electrochemical action of 


the surrounding medium’, 


to 
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that the monetary standard remained the same throughout the 
history of the silver punch-marked coins, for weights like metal- 
contents were largely subservient not only to the availability of 
metal but also to external trade and commerce. Again, there 
are only a few hoards in India composed of coins of more or 
less homogeneous fabric, and, therefore, one has to use caution 
in selecting the data before taking up the. actual study of weight 
standards on the basis of the available heaviest coins. 


1. OBSERVATIONS ON FABRIC 


That the silver punch-marked coins do not belong to one 
homogeneous fabric is accepted by all scholars. Following Durga 
Prasad's classification* one may divide the coins into three diffe- 
rent fabrics, viz., (1) coins of large-thin-irregular type, (ii) 
those of small-thick type and (iii) alloyed coins of inferior 
texture. It may be mentioned here that no accurate data regarding 
the thickness of coins discovered in different hoards are available; 
what is generally recorded is only the personal observations of 
individual writers. 


Golakpur,? Sravasti,? older issues of Paila* and the Harshap- 
anas of ancient Ko$ala share, by and large, a common fabric 
described as large-irregular variety. Very likely, as pointed out 
by various scholars, these were made out of imported beaten sheets 
as silver remained a scarce metal in India throughout her history. 
These coins seem to have a high percentage of silver; the che- 
mical analysis of some coins in the Golakpur hoard shows 82% 
silver, 15% copper and 3% iron, lead etc. 


1. Durga Prasad, ‘Classification and significance of the symbols on the 
silver punch-marked coinsof ancient India, Numismatic Supplement, 
XLV ( 1934 ), pp. 5-61 

2. E. H.C. Walsh, ‘An examination of punch-marked coins in Patna City, 
with reference to the subject of punchemarked coins generally’, Journal 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, (1919), pp. 16-72. 

3. P.L.Gupta ‘Sahet-Mahet hoard of silver punch-marked coins’, JNS7, 
XX (1958), pp. 62-64, 

4. E.H. C. Walsh, ‘Paila hoard of punch-marked coins’, JNSI, II (1940), 
pp. 15-18. 


` 
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Durga Prasad thinks that in the coins of the intermediary 
phase, which he calls Mauryan, the silver content varied from 
68:595 to 79%. By then. the coins had assumed some sort of 
regularity in shapes, and the thickness too was comparatively 
‘more than that of the previous series. The specimens from early 
Bhir Mound (Taxila) hoard? and also some examples from 
Gorhoghat? might belong to this period. This was also the period 
when some coins of the Karimnagar hoard came into circulation, 
for the chemical analysis of such coins reveals 76°35% of silver 
and 23:659, copper. 


That Karimnagar hoard was not composed of homogen- 
eous issues is evident from the chemical analysis of the circular 
coins which yielded only 51°59% silver and 48°41% of copper. 
Almost similar result was obtained in the analysis of coins from 
later Bhir round hoard composed largely of coins of uniform 
fabric®, These coins show considerable regularity in shapes and 
also in the punching of the reverse-mark; they are of thick fabric 
possibly because of high percentage of copper. It appears, though 
it cannot be proved conclusively now, that rise in thickness was 
connected in some way or the other, with the increase in the 
proportion of baser metal like copper. The presence of high 
quantity of copper in the coins of the later Bhir Mound hoard 
may tend to show that when these coins were minted, India, or 
more precisely Gandhàra, was not in a position to import silver 
sheets or bars. To obviate this difficulty the ancient mint- 
masters might have started melting the older ones with high 
percentage of silver followed by new series, -with low silver- 


1, A.S. Altekar, ‘A new (Kosala ?) variety of silver punchemarked coins’, * 
JNSI, IX (1947), pp. 1-5 

2. E.H.C, Walsh, Punch-marked coins from Taxila, Mem, Arch. Surv. Ind, 
no. 59 (Calcutta, 1939) 

3. E. H.C, Walsh, ‘An examination of forty-eight silver punch-marked 

^J coins found at Gorho Ghat’, Journal of Bikar and Orissa Research Society, 
V (1919), pt .IV, pp. 463-94 

4, P.L. Gupta, Punch-Marked coins in the Andhra Pradesh Government 
Museum (Hyderabad, 1961), p. 

5. Walsh (1939) op. cit., p.32, The metallic composition is given as 
40.3% silver and 75.3% copper. Obviously some error has creptin. If 
the percentage ofsilver represents the correct figure one hasto assume 
further decline in silver-content in the later Bhir Mound series. 
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content. A passage in the Mahavamsa attributing Chanakya the ` 
credit of recoining each kürshapama into eight! echoes an economic 
crisis that might have beset India in certain period of her 
history. l 


Lastly, mention must be made about the prevalence of 
‘an unusually thick dumpy fabric’ ofsome very early issue weigh- 
ing in the neighbourhood of 82 grains or 5.312 grammes. Not 
much information about such coins is available but the technique 
of production, as reconstructed by Gupta, discloses ‘a novel 
method of pouring the metal in desired quantity from a spoon 
on the earth and let it take its own shape'2. On the face of it the 
technique appears quite crude but crudity does not necessarily 
mean chronological priority. Significantly, the weights of the 
available coins do not vary much from one another despite the 
use of an archaic method of production. It may presuppose the 
use of some measured container wherefrom the molten metal was 
to be poured out. 


2, CHRONOLOGICAL SEQUENCE 


It is evident from the foregoing that the three fabrics enum- 
erated above, with the exception of-the last mentioned one, 
followed in some chronological successions. There are some 
stratigraphic evidence, though not based on any scientific exca- 
vation, to prove that Golakpur hoard is earlier to Gorhoghat* 


1. Walsh (1919), op. cit., p. 17. 

2, P.L. Gupta, ‘Silver punch-marked coins of anew type’, /NSI, XX 
(1958), pp. 64-65, 

3. The chronological aspects of the individual hoard is dealt with by P.L. 
Gupta in his monograph cited. S. N, Chakravarti has made an 
attempt to classify the Bahal hoard according to three different 
fabrics. See,‘A new find of silver punch-marked coins from the Bom- 
bay Presidency’, Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society (N. S.) 20 (1944), p. 88. | 

4, Walsh (1919), op. cit., p. 464, while describing the circumstances of the 
Gorhoghat writes, ‘The present coin appear to be considerably later than 
the Golakpur coins. This would appear to be the case from the fact that 
the Golakpur coins were found ata depth of 15 feet below the surface, 
whereas the present coins were found ‘‘Knee-deep’’ below the surface 
which, even allowing for the more rapid rise of the surface ina town 
than ata stupa the site of which haslong been abandoned, would ine 
dicate a considerably greater age. 
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and that the early Bhir Mcund or Taxila: hoard came from a 
‘stratum anterior to the.other find! of the same site. "The Gorho- 
ghat contains some quantity of later Bhir Mound coin-types 
suggesting thereby some sort of contemporaneity between the two. 


There is, however, no evidence to substantiate the chro- 
nological priority of Golakpur over the early Bhir Mound hoard 
except on the grounds oftypological comparison. By and large, 
the coins of the Golakpur hoard have an archaic appearance and 
larger than those from Bhir Mound. Moreover, the former is 
composed primarily of coins with plain reverses; even the die 
used for punching the solar symbol to cite an instance, on the 
obverse seems to have been the same in all the cases. While the 
coins of the Golakpur hoard show a predilection for 6 mm.-die, 
the punching ofthe coins of the early Bhir Mound hoard was 
‘done at least by two different ones measuring 6 and 7 mm. As 
a workable hypothesis one may, therefore, take Golakpur as the 
earliest followed by early Bhir Mound and late Bhir Mound. 
As shown below, the Paila hoard falls in a period subsequent to 
"Golakpur although anterior to the early Bhir Mound hoard. 
There are several other hoards in India but they are mostly 
‘composed of coins belonging to all the three fabrics, and their 
-evidence for the purpose of ascertaining the weight standard has 
to be taken into account only after careful scrutiny. 


3. OBSERVATIONS ON PERIOD OF CIRCULATION 


Theoretically speaking, hoards containing heterogeneous 
issues should disclose a longer period of circulation, which may 
roughly be guessed from the weight of the lightest coin in a hoard 
or collection. The accompanying Table, amongst other data, 

gives the weight of the lightest coins of the respective hoards; it 
. may show the extent of loss of weight that some of these coins 
suffered due to continuous circulation before being lodged in 
‘some treasure. The calculated loss is derived by deducting the 
minimum weight from the figure nearest to the probable monetary 
standard. 


1. S.C. Ray, Stratigraphic evidence of coins in I ndian excavations and some 
allied issues, p. 6. Also P, L, Gupta in JNSI, XIX, pp. 5-8. 
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It will be evident from the above-mentioned Table that the 
coins of the Golakpur, Paila, bent—bar coins of Taxila, Dhape- 
wara* and Bodinaikkanur? hoards sustained a loss of not more 
than 10 grains (.648 grammes), while Gorhoghat, Karimnag ar?, 
Maski*, Peshwars, Raichur®, early Taxila and late Taxila 
suffered a loss varying from 12.42 grains (.800 grammes) to 15.97 
grains (1.036 grammes). Patraha’, Gulbarga? and the bent- 
bar coins of Bhir Mound hoard of 1945 underwent a loss of more 
than 17 grains (1.101 grammes). At Kasrawad’, which yielded 
worn specimens mostly, a specimen of early thin-and-large fabric 
lost about 22 grains (1.425 grammes) of weight: also there are 
instances in Allan's Catalogue of bent.bar coins losing a weight 
of. more than 24 grains (1.555 grammes). 


The only conclusion that one may draw from the above is 
that the coins showing greater loss of weight might have been in 
circulation for a longer period but this loss is difficult to measure 
as it depends not only on the velocity of circulation but also on 
the metallic composition of different issues. 


4. PROBABLE WEIGHT STANDARDS 


As already stated the weight of the heaviest coin in a hoard 
comes much nearer to the original standard then the average of 
allthe coins taken together. The weights of the heaviest coins 
of different hoards are given in the aforesaid Table; the fractions 
have been rounded off to the nearest step to arrive at a figure 


l. P.L. Gupta, and Balchand Jain, ‘Interesting silver punch-marked coins 
from Madhya Pradesh’, /NSI, XIX (1967), pp. 107-110. 
2. T.G. Aravamuthan, ‘A Pandyan issue of punch-marked puranas'; J NSI, 
VI (1944), p. 1, 
8. P.L. Gupta (1961), op.cit., pp. 4-13. 
4, Ibid, pp. 32-34 
5. D. B. Spooner, ‘A new find of punch-marked coins’, Ann. Rept. of Arch 
Surv. of Ind., 1905-6 (Calcutta, 1909), pp. 164-64 
6. P.L. Gupta (1961), op. cite, pp. 20-23 
7. P.N, Bhattacharyaya, A hoard of silver punch-marhed coins from Purnea, 
Mem. Arch. Surv. of Ind. no, 62 (Calcutta, 1940). 
. 8. .P. L. Gupta (1961), op. cit., pp. 14-19 
9. D.B. Diskalkar, *Kasrawad hoard of silver punch-marked coins, JNSI 
X (1948), pp. 146-153. 
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nearest to the probable standard. For the sake of comparison the 
weights of the bent-bar and mashaka coins have also been included 
in the Table. 


(a) Kürshüpana standard : 


३ 


The largest number of hoards fall in the group, the weight 
range of which varies from 49 to 60 grains ( 3.175 to -3.888 
grammes ) Coins of this variety have generally been ascribed 
the Kürshüpana standard of 32 ratti; Cunningham estimated 
its theoretical weight according to Manus system as 58.56 
grains or 3.79 grammes taking the weight of one ratti ( obrus 
precatorius ) as 1.83 grains or 0.118 grammes, while Thomas,! 
supported by Ridgeway? calculated 1 ratti=1.75 grains. What- 
ever may be the theoretical weight there is hardly any 
reason to doubt that the coins of the later Bhir Mound hoard 
were struck on a standard (see Table on p. 13 ) slightly higher 
then the weight of 58.56 grains. As pointed out earlier, these 
coins differ from the earlier issues also in metal-contents. All 
this may show that the later Bhir Mound coins were an outcome 
of some currency reform which also raised the Karshapana standard 
to 60 grains (3.888 grammes) possibly -tò bring it on some 
ratio, at least so far as the weight is concerned, with the Persian 
standard of 180 grains ( 11.664 grammes ) used also in the case of 
bent—bar coins J I 


It has already been presumed that the: monetary standard 
was raised from a lower unit to 60 grains, and -this earlier unit 
might have been of 56 grains ( 3.628 grammes) noticed in the 
early Bhir Mound hoard, “In the Peshwar hoard are to be seen 
coins weighing mo o 56 grains but it has to be ascertained 
whether they could-belong to the. period of later Bhir Mound 
base s constitute.a Separate series. The: former appears to be 
a gredter probability because of the similarity in fabric; further, 
the occurrence offso-called Taxila mark on the reverse is likely 
to connect the Peshwar hoard with the later Bhir Mound coins.) 


1. Edward Thomas, ‘Ancient Indian Weights’, Numismatic Chronicle (N. S.,) 
IV (London, 1864), p. 131, l 

2. Wiliam Ridgeway, The Origin of Metallic Currency and weight standards 
(Cambridge, 1892), pp. 178-78. 
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In the circumstances, one may assume the existence ofa Karsha- 
pana unit of 56 grains, which, incidentally, was just one-third of 
the Babylonian stater. 


i The earlier hoards like Golakpur and Kosala ( Karshipana 
issues ) yielding coins of-thin and large fabric possibly maintained 
a still lower standard of about 54 grains ( 3.434-3.498 grammes ). 
Gorhoghat, Gulbarga and Kasrawad also show the weight of the 
heaviest coin as 53 grainsjbut their evidence has to be discounted 
in view of the intermingling of different series. (On the other 
hand, the Golakpur hoard comprised coins primarily -of one 
fabric, and hence, presents a much more reliable data. Walsh 
has recorded that, ‘The weight of those of the present coins that 
are complete and less worn vary from 53.4 to 52 grains; and the 
weights of the coins ( viz. the silver punch-marked coins) in the 
Indian Museum Catalogue follow practically the same variation 
as in the present caset, One may then, possibly infer the existence 
ofa Karshapana standard in the neighbourhood of 54 grains or 
3.498 grammes Incidentally, the standard is only one grain short 
of Thomas’ calculation of 55 grains or 3.546 grammes.) Moreover, 
it does not also differ much from the Harappan system of weight : 
Hemmy has calculated the value as 13.626 grains? while Berriman 
takes 27.2 grains as the mass standard of the Indus civilization.’ 

L ‘The weight of the K o according to these calculations is 
54.50 and 54.4 respectively.) {One may thus postulate the preva- 
lence of a monetary standard in the neighbourhood of 54 grains 
or 55 grains 2 he latter can be correlated with the Phoenician silver 
of 220 grains. 

( The Karshipana coins had their lower denomination also but 
it is not easy to prove that they were in circulation along with 
the coins of higher unit. Coins collected by Durga Prasad from 
Lucknow weighing in the neighbourhood of, 26 grains or 1.684 


1. Walsh (1919), op, cit., p. 24. 

2. A.S.Hemmy in Chanhu-dono Excavations (New Haven, 1940) by E. 
Mackay, p.230; Also Hemmy, 'The weight standards of ancient Indian 
coins’, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland 
(London, 1937), pp. 10 ff, and Kosambi, op. cit., p. 53. 

3. A.E. Berriman, Historical Metrology (London, 1953), p. 35. : 
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" grammes!, Classes 2 and- 3 of Allan? and the diestruck coins of 
the Shamiwala hoard? were possibly half-Karshapana. Allan’s 
. Class 4 reveals the use of its double denomination as well. Where- 

as its adhyardha or one and half denomination was also possibly 
known in the ancient Koéala region. 


(( Kosalan coins of 44-45 grains : 


‘Coins with four obverse marks found at places like Paila, 
Sravasti and other parts of ancient Kosala are generally known 
as, the Kosalan variety of silver punch-marked coins. These 
coins range in weight from 40 to 45 grains) ( 2.592 to 2.915 
grammes ) but paucity of data does not allow one to 
postulate fluctuations. i weight like those of ae Karsha- 
pana issues. Those discovered in the Paila hoard) are in 
excellent « 2 of preservation, and hence, the unit (may be 
fixed in the neighbourhood of 45 grains) or 2.915 grammes, | just 
one-fourth}of the Persian stater of 180 grains ( 11.664 grammes ) 
and the bent-bar coins of north-west India.) It may indicate 
some influence of the Persian currency on this variety of Kürshá- 
pana, and as pointed out by Narain, Karsha in the Achaemenid 
inscriptions was a unit of weights 

(K ofala has also revealed Karshapanas similar in fabric to 
those of Golakpur, besides a higher denomination weighing in 
the neighbourhood of 79 grains\( 5.119 grammes )9. Altekar has 
taken it as the double denomination of coins of-40-42 grains 
( 2.592 to 2.720 grammes ). If the unit is fixed at 45 grains (2.915 
grammes) the weight of the double denomination should be about 
90 grains or 5.832 grammes: in that case one hasto assume a 


1. Durga Prasad, op. cit. 

2. Allan, of. cit. bere - T » 5 

.9. From the.point of-view, of silver-contents the Shamiwala hoard has to 
be dated much earlier despite the fact that coins are die-struck. The 

' chemical analysis-of. Classes I and II gives 80 per cent and 79:6 per cent 

‘silver respectively. See, Durga Prasad, ‘Shamiawala (Bijnor Dist.) 
hoard of silver punch-marked coins, /N SI, I (1939).: 

4. A. K. Narain, A note on Karskapana, JN SI, XIX (1957), pp. 181-83. 

5$. ShriNath Sah; ‘Adhyardha punch-marked ‘coins, JNSI, III (1941), 
pp. 51-52; Also Walsh, ibid, v (1948):pp. 13-16, ` 
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loss of weight to an extent of 11 grains. But (the possibility of 
its becoming a higher denomination of Karshapana of 54 grains 
cannot be ruled out if the standard weight of the coins is taken 
as 81 grains i.e. one and half times the early Karshapana unit.) 


( As shown in the Table the heaviest coin in the Dhapewara. 
hoard weighs 18.17 grains (1.773 grammes), and (Gupta and J ain/ 
are of the opinion that ‘this type of silver punch-marked coin had 
an extensive circulation in the Mahakofgala area and had also influ- 

enced the coinage of the neighbouring Andhra country’! They also 
\dated these coins earlier to 600 B.G. on the basis of the occurrence 
of a punch-marked coin with five symbols. ) Most likely, these 
coins form a distinct currency tradition, (although in the presence 
of four symbols one may descern some influence of the Košalan 
currency too.) Likewise, _the weight might have been the half of 
the Košalan standard. .The coins of the Sonepur hoard are? 
similar to those of the Dhapewara, and in the former the heaviest 
coin weighed 21 grains. It may, therefore, be postulated that 
this distinct currency tradition,- influenced by the Kosalan 


coinage, followed a weight standard of near about 22.5 grains. ) 


5. CONCLUSION ` 


— 


. It appears that the Karshàpana unit was primarily based on 
an indigenous system of weight dating back as early as the Hara- 
ppan times. Sécondly, on the evidence of the Golakapur 
hoard one may. take Magadha as the primary centre of the 
Kürshapanas; further the three different fabrics noticeable in the 
silver punch-marked coins were related iñ some way or the other 
with the gradual rise'in'the weight standard and the correspond: 
ing décline in‘the proportion of silver-content®. And the increase 
in weight was not only to compensate the less amount of silver 


1. P.L. Gupta and B. C, Jain, of cit. pp. 109-10. 

2, B. B. Nath, ‘A new variety of punch-marked coins from Sonepur, /NSI, 
XV (1953), pp. 54-60. 

3. The same phenomenon reappeared during the time of the later Imperial 
Guptas when the weight of the gold coins was raised’ from 120 grains to 
144 grains, evidently to counterbalance the heavy alloy in some cases as 
high as 50 these coins contained, See, A. S; Altekar, ‘The relative prices 
of metals and coins in ancient India’, JNSI, II (1940), p. 2. This is true 
also in the case of the silver currency of the later Imperial Guptas. 


il 


but also to.establish a ratio with the currencies of the neighbouring 
areas which from the very beginning might have cast considerable . 
influence on Indian monetary system (The weight of the Karsh@- 
panas of 54-55 grains was at first raised to 56, and subsequenty, 
with the introduction of alloyed coins, to 60 grains.) 


(1t appears that ancient Koégala had three different standards 
(i) Karshapana standard weighing in the neighbourhood of 
54 grains, (ii) the one following a weight of 44-45 grains—perhaps 
basically a Persian standard and (iii) coins weighing near about 
80 or 81 grains, possibly an adhyardha of the harshapapa. But it 
is difficult to say whether all of them were in circulation side by 
side within the same territory. A ratio of 1:1.50 between (i) and 
(iii) may be surmised if the latter standard is fixed as 81. On 
the contrary, no ratio seems to havé been ‘existing between (i) 
and (ii) although some sort of ratio i.e., 1:1.25 can be worked out 
between the K'arshapanas of 56 grains and coins having a weight of 
45 grains. Ifthe latter hypothesis is found true one may date the 
KoSalan variety of 54 grains, the former being contemporaneous 
with the later Karshapana issues of 56 grains » | 


The picture as drawn above reminds one of the period when 
Magadha under Bimbisara and Ajatagatru entered into a long- 
drawn struggle for establishing their respective supremacy in the 
lower Ganga valley with Prasenjit of Ko$ala. Soon after, the 
north-west of India had to bear the yoke of Persian subjugation 
which practically denuded the country ofallits gold. Each of 
the.three political epicentres had possibly had their own currency; 
coins from Sonepur and Dhapewara may indicate that even the 
Kingdoms of Chedi and Kalinga issued currencies based primarily 
on Kogalan unit. It may be mentioned hear that the Jatakas and. 
other Buddhist literature bear eloquent testimony to Kofala's. 
economic prosperity, and itis further confirmed by the fact that 
Kośala including Kasi, was in a position to release a series of 
higher denomination during the early period: At that time 
Kosala ‘was yet' to establish: trade of political relation with 
Gandhara, for Pukkusati of Takshasila, who ascended the throne. 
in the middle of the sixth ' century B.C., sent an embassy to king 
Bimbiséra and not Prasenjit of Kosala. But when Gandhara. 
formed part of the Achaeminid empire Ko$ala might have 
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extended her trade relations with the northwest, and the change 
in her monetary standard was only a sequel to this event. 


It is generally surmised that Pukkusati got involved into a 
war with Pradyotas of Avanti; (in the distribution of the mdshaka 
coins one may, however, detect some trade relation), maybe at a 
later date, ( between the two regions, ' ‘These coins" scovered at 
Taxila, Ujjain-Vidisha, Maheshwara etc. possibly weighed 
about 3.5 grains or 2 ratti. At Taxila, the heaviest coin weighed 
more than 3 grains although no coin from Thathari exceeds 3 
grains in weight.! If the unit of mashaka coins is fixed at 3.5 
grains it becomes yg of the Karshapana of 56 grains. Evidently, 
these minute coins came into existence at a later date possibly 
after the Persian occupation of Gandhara wherefrom it might have 
spread to Avanti. Kofala by that time, must have lost her 
independent existence. ) 


Ko$ala's political and economic supremacy vanished when 
Ajatagatru after a long series of duel annexed Kasi and KoSala 
into the Magadhan territory. The fact that KoSalan currency 
has a limited distribution in India compared to the thin and 
large variety of the Karshapanas of 32 ratti may tend to show the 
gradual extension of Magadhan standard to different parts possibly 
in the trail of political conquests. It reached Gandhara as well 
when trade with countries once under Persian domination forced 
the Magadhan unit to come on some ratio with the outside ones. 
But the fluctuating price of silver in west Asia? made it difficult to 
maintain an equilibrium inthe proportion of metallic contents 
in the fresh issues; it all the more reflects India’s adverse balance 
of trade with outside world. | 


The downward trend continued : possibly it went from bad 
to worse as is evident from the issues of the alloyed series repre- 
sented by the later Bhir Mound hoard. Itis dated on the basis 
of the occurrence ofa coin of Diodotus to cirea 248 B. C.; one 
cannot, therefore, rule out the -possibility of their being issued 
during Asoka’s time or at least immediately after his death. The 


l. P.L. Gupta and B. C. Jain, op. cit. pp. 23-24, 
2. Ridgeway, op. cit,, pp. 337-345, ` 
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rise of the Greek principalities on India's border might have 
dislocated external trade and relation, and India's purchasing 
power of silver from West Asia went down to such an extent that 
she had to issue even silver-plated copper coins to supplement the 


volume of money already under circulation. 


Table showing the weights (in grains ) or the heaviest 
and lightest coins in different hoards of collections. 





Name of hoard Weight Weight Weight Maximum 


or collection ofthe nearest of the loss of Reference 
heaviest to pro- lightest weight 
coin bable coins 
standard 
Bodinaikkanur 25.6 26.0 19.2 6.8 Aravamuthan (1944) 
Dhapewara 18.17 19.0 10.61 8.39 Gupta (1957) . 
Golakpur 53.5 54.0 44.0 10.0 Walsh (1919) 
Gorhaghat 52.47 53.0 40.58 12.42 Walsh (1919) 
Gulbarga 52.11 53.0 35.55 17.45 Gupta (1961) 
Karimnagar 53.46 54.0 39.05 14.94 Gupta (1961) 
Kasrawad 52.5 53.0 31.0 22.0 Diskalkar (1948) 
Kondapur 48.56 49.0 32.78 16.22 Gupta (1961) 
Kosala (?) 53.0 53.0 — — Altekar (1947) 
Lucknow 25.2 26.0 — — Durga Prasad (1934) 
Lucknow 79.0 79.0 — — Sah (1941) 
Maski 55.34 56.0 40.03 15.97 Gupta (1961) 
Paila 44.5 45.0 - 35.0 19.0 Walsh (1940) 
Raichur 51.24 52.0 38.32 13.68 Gupta (1961) 
Parasa Dayaram 54.0 54.0 35.0 19.0 Singh (1964) 
Patraha (Purnea) 55.5 56.0 38.5 17.5 Bhattacharyya (1940) 
Peshwar 56.73 57.0 42.09 14.91 Spooner (1907) 
Raichur 51.24 52.0 38.32 13.68 Gupta (1961) 
Sonepur 21.0 21.0 — — ` Nath (1953) 
Taxila (early) 55.16 56.0 43.46 12.54 Walsh (1939) 
Taxila (late) 59.3 60.0 ^ 45.5 14.5 Walsh (1939) 
Taxila (bent- . ; 
barcoins) 179.4 1800 169.5 10.5 Walsh (1939) 
Taxila (bent- 
bar coins) 172.1 173.0 155.9 17.1 Young (1946) 
Taxila (mas- 
kaka coins) 3.08 3.5 2.23 1.27 Walsh (1939) 
Thathari (màs- e 
haka coins) 3.0 3.0 1.43 1.57 Gupta (1957) 


ATTRIBUTION OF THE MAHADEVA COINS 
Ajay Mitra Shastri 


In two papers published in the earlier volumes of this Journal? 
I tried to demonstrate the untenability of the attribution to the 
Audumbara series of the coins bearing the names of chiefs other 
than Sivadasa, Rudradasa and Dharaghosha. In particular I pointed 
out that the copper coins bearing the inscription Mahadevasa raña 
Odu(m)barisa in Kharoshthi and Brahmi scripts on the obverse and 
reverse respectively are in reality Audumbara coins with incomplete 
legend containing only the sectarian title Mahadeva (for Mahadeva, 
1, e., devotee of Mahadeva), the regal title rajan and the tribal epithet 
Audumbari, there being no personal name of the issuing chief and 
that king Mahadeva known from two silver and two bronze pieces 
did not belong to the tribe of the Audumbaras. These suggestions 
appear to have been received with general approval. 


Recently Bela Lahiri has offered the following suggestions 
about the attribution of the Mahadeva coins:— 


(i) The coins bearing the name Mahadeva belong to the 
Vaimakis; l 

(0) The Mahadeva coins represent the monetary issues of the 
Vaimakis struck in the name of their favourite god Maha- 
deva or Siva in a critical period of their history,2 


It is proposed here to examine these suggestions critically. 


The attribution of the Mahadeva coins to the Vaimaki series 
is based purely on typological considerations, Like the solitary copper 
coin attributed by Lahiri to the janapada of the Vaimakis? and the 
only known silver coin of the Vaimaki chief Rudravarman* the 


J NSI, xxxi, pp. 157-161; xxvii, pp. 87-90. 
Ibid, xxx, pp. 01-67. 

Ibid, p. 62; BMCAT, p. 280, Pl. XLV. 13. 
Ibid, p. 125, Pl. XIV. 13. 
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silver coins of Mahadeva? also have humped bull and elephants as 
their obverse and reverse types. The silver coins of both have also 
lotus flower? and trident as subsidiary symbols on the obverse and 
reverse respectively, The only difference is that whereas on the coin 
of Rudravarman the bull and the elephant: face right, on the coins 
of Mahadeva the bull faces either right or left and the elephant 
faces only left. The two types are indeed closely allied with each other, 
and consequently there is nothing inherently improbable in the 
suggestion that the coins of Mahadeva, like that of Rudravarman, 
belong to the Vaimaki series. But typological similarities, howsoever 
great they may be, are not sufficient by themselves to warrant the 
attribution of different coins to the same series. The sameness of 
coin-types may equally well indicate that Mahadeva ruled over a 
principality situated close to that of Vaimaki Rudravarman even as 
the general similarity between the coins of the Vaimakis and the 
Audumbaras has been taken as an evidence of the closeness of the 
territories under them. It is interesting to note in this connection that 
whereas Mahadeva bore the titles rajaraja and bhàgavata, no such 
titles are known to have been adopted by the Vaimaki chief Rudra- 
varman. Likewise, there is absolutely no similarity between the 
two copper coins of Mahadeva published by Rapson? and the 
copper coin of the Vaimaki janapada.t Moreover, like the Audu- 
mbaras the Vaimakis appear to have been very particular about 
including their tribal epithet in their coin legend. It is found on both 
the known specimens of their coins. The absence of tribal name, 


1. Ibid, p. 123, pl. XIV 16-17, 

2. Cunningham had no doubt about the presence of the lotus flower on the 
silver coin of Mahadeva published by him, Vide his Coins of Ancient 
India, p.68, PI. IV, Fig. 5. Allan (BMCAI, p.123) and S. K. Chakra- 
borty (Siudy of Ancient Indian Numismatics, p. 161); however, appear to 
have been doubtful about the presence of lotus flówer and therefore. 
described it with a question marx. As regards the cbin of Rudravarman, 
Cunningham described it merely as flower (Coins of Anctent India, p. 68) 
whereas Allan ( BMCAI, p. 125 ) regarded it as lotus, S. K. Chakraborty 
(Study of Ancient Indian Numismatics, p. 215), however, thought that ‘it 
cannot be a flower’ and that ‘it has a great similarity with the symbol on 
the rev. of the Vrishni coin.’ He accordingly took it to be a chakra or 
discus, 

3. JRAS, 1900, p. 112, Both these coins belonged to the White King 
collection, l 

4. BMCAI, p. 280, Pl. XLV. 13. 
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-coupled with other differences, seems to cast doubts about the correct- 
ness of the attribution of the Mahadeva coins to the Vaimakis. Thus, 
while the similarity between the silver coins of Vaimaki Rudra- 

 varman and Mahadeva cannot be gainsaid, the question of the 

attribution of the later must be left open. | 


The second suggestion is tantamount to the denial of the very 
existence of the ruling chief named Mahadeva. S. K. Chakraborty, 
who considered only two silver coins bearing the name Mahadeva 
which he attributed to the Audumbaras, was the first to pronounce 
such an opinion. “The legend on these coins," he observed, “had 
.been interpreted to refer to a king named Mahadeva. But this. 
cannot be taken to be certain. The word bhagavata is generally appli- 
cable to gods, and the title ‘rajaraja’, the king of kings, is more appli- 
cable to a god than to the king of a small principality... So I would 
rather take this legend as applicable to god Mahadeva and the coin 
seems to be dedicated to him like the Chatrefvara Type of the Kuninda 
coins. The legend therefore may be interpreted as follows :-—‘In the 
name of the Almighty Mahadeva, the king of kings.” D. C. Sircar, 
who also treats the Mahadeva coins as belonging to the Audumbaras,, 
appears, to follow the same line of argument when he says, “The 
earliest Audumbara coins that were issuedin the name of the god 
Mahadeva or Siva bear the Prakrit legend, in both Brahmi and 
Kharoshthi, indicating bhagavato Mahüdevasya rüjarüjasya."? The 
same view is reiterated by Lahiri with the only difference that she 
attributes these coins not to the Audumbaras but to the Vaimakis. 
On the basis of these coins she supposes that during the critical 
period of the Indo-Scythian incursions the Vaimakis dedicated their 
state to their presiding deity Mahadeva even as the Kunindas and 
the, Yaudheyas dedicated their states to their respective national 
gods Chhatrefvara and Brahmanyadeva (Skanda-Karttikeya).? 


i 


1. S, K, Chakraborty, op.cit, pp. 161-162. 

2. R.C. Majumdar & A.D. Pusalkar (Ed.), The Age of Imperial Unity, p. 161, 
In. 4. Sircar takes even the coins of Dharaghosha, Sivadiisa and Rudra- 
‘dasa as issued in thé name of god Mah?deva. See ibid. But as the présent 
writer has shown elsewhere (JNSI, xxvii, pp. 87-88), the word mahadeva 
on these coins is actually intended for the sectarian title mahadeva, i-e. a 
devotee of Mahadeva or Siva. This suggestion is accepted by Bela Lahiri 
also. Vide tbid., xxx, p. 64 ae 

9. Ibid.,p. 67- 
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To us; this suggestion appears to be even more doubtful than 
the first. A critical study of the coin-legends will be instructive in 
this connection. On the silver coins of Mahadeva Allan read the 
Brahmi legend on the reverse as bhagavata-mahadevasa which he 
presumed to stand for Bhagavata-Mahad evasa, Mahadeva, the worship- 
per of Bhagavat.’! The correctness of Allan’s conjecture is vouched 
for by two copper coins whereon Rapson read.the legend as Bhaga- 
va[ta|Mahadevasa. He had no doubt whatsoever about the medial 
sign (mara) for a in bhà being there, the only letter not so clear being 
#a.2 Thus the currect reading is undoubtedly Bhagavata which is a 
derivative of bhagavat, meaning a devotee of bhagavata, an epithet 
certainly not at all complimentary to a god. Secondly, although the 
Yaudheyas? and the Kunindas* dedicated their respective states to 
their patron deities Chhatregvara (i.e. Siva) and Brahmagyadeva 
(Skanda) respectively and issued some coins in their names, they are 
given no regal titles whatsoever. There is not even a single example, 
at least at such an early date, of the use of a regal title for a deity. 
It is more probable, nay certain, that the title rajaraja, like bhagavata, 
is applied here to king Mahadeva howsoever small the principality 
over which he ruled may have been. Like the use of silver and the 
Kharoshthi script and the weight standard ( which is based on 
drachma ) and other features of the coins, the use of the title rajaraja 
also must have been due to the foreign (Saka) influence. 


Apropos, a few words may be said about the title bhagavata. 
Earlier, following the usually accepted connotation of the term, I had 
taken it to denote ‘a devotee of Bhagavat, i, e. Vishnu.’® But this inter- 
pretation does not go well with the representation of what appears. 
to be ‘some sort of lingam or some other religious symbol’ on the 
obverse and standing Siva holding trident-battle-axe combined in the 
right hand on the reverse, But it is not difficult to reconcile these two 


1. BMCALI, pp. Ixxxv, 123, Lahiri's statement that Allan reads the legend as 
Bhagavata-Mahadevasya (J NSI, xxx, p. 65) is not correct. 

2. JRAS, 1900, p. 112. 

9. BMCAI, pp. cxlix, cl, 270-276. 


4. Ibid. pp. cii, 167-68. 
6, The title vajavaja is known to have been borne by the Saka kings Azes I, 


Azilises and Azes II. 
6. Rapson (/R45,1900, p.113) also took it to denote a worshipper of Vishnu 
or Krshna. 3 | 
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apparently contradictory features, Although in later times the word 
bhagavata came to be employed almost exclusively in the sense of ‘a 
worshipper of Bhagavat, i. e. Vishnu’, it was not so in the earlier 
period. Pataiijali (second century B. C.).in his Mahabhashya refers to 
the Siva-b hügavatas , i. e. devotees of bhagavat Siva.! It is likely that 
in the present case also the word 5hàgavata has got to be taken in-its 
original non-sectarian sense of a devotee of bhagavat or god who could 
have been either Vishnu or Siva or any other deity. And as indicated 
by the religious devices noted above, bhagavata in the legend on the: 
coins of Mahadeva denotes a worshipper of the god (bhagavat) Siva 
and has a connotation similar to that of the word Siva-bhagavata. 


l. According to Patafijali, the Siva-bhigavalas used to carry with them an’ 
iron trident ( eyah$ula) as their sectarian mark, Vide Mahabhashye on 
Ashtadhyayt v, 2.76. The presence of trident-battle-axe on these coins is’ 
noteworthy in this connection. a s 
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LEGENDS ON THE AGRA COINS 
Kalyan Kumar Dasgupta 


A group of coins generally bearing the legend in early Brahmi 
characters : Agodaka (or-e) Agüchajanapadasa i. e. Agrodakat (or 
Agrodake ) Agratyajanapadasya is to be attributed to à tribe named 
Agra on the assumption that Agraiya is equivalent to Agacha which 
means ‘people of Agra.’ There are nine coins of the tribe in the 
cabinet of the British Museum? besides one in the cabinet of the 
Indian Museum.’ All the British Museum specimens, excepting one 
were chiefly procured by C. J. Rodgers at Barwalla in the Punjab.* 
The provenance of the Indian Museum piece, however, is not 
recorded though it seems that it also came from the Punjab. A further 
number of 51 coins bearing the above legend came to light as a result 
of the excavation carried out during 1938-39 by H. L. Srivastava at 
Agroha,® a village situated on the metalled road between Hissar 
and Fatehabad at a distance of 14 miles from the former. Altogether, 
these coins show that in days of yore there was a flourishing janapada 
named Agra whose chief city appears to have been known as 
Agrodaka, the region being represented by the modern village of 
Agroha, the find-spot of our coins, . 


Coins of the Agras are made of copper and mostly of retangular 
or square-shape. There are some round copper coins, as for instance, 
in the British Museum.. On the-ground of devices they may be 
divided into four classes-tree : bull,-tree ; lion, tree ; composite animal 
and tree’: Lakshmi; Generally both the sides of the coins bear legends 


l. L. D. Barnett's article in Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African 

.. Studies (hence forth BSOAS), — 

2. Catalogue of Coins in ihe British Museum (Ancient India, henceforth 

.;, CCBM), pp. cliii, clvii, p. 279, Pl. XLV, 9 and pp. 282-83, pl. XLV. 21-24 

8. Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum vol, I (henceforth CCIM) p. 208, 
. 11, Pl. XXIII, 12 Coin No. 10 (£bid., p. 205) may also be doubtfully 

assigned to-the Agras on the ground of common devices like tree in railing 

- -and lion. The legend is, however, illegible s 

4, -CCBM, p. clvii. "T E 

5. Memoir af Avchaeological-Survey of India, 61, p. b. ©.. 
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in Brahmi, though the reverse legends are in most cases found to be 
indistinct or blurred. The legends on the two sides are the same and 
they are of too varieties, the reading of the second one being contro- 
versial : (i) Agodaka Agüchajanapadas or Agodake Agachajanapadasa and 
(i) Agüchamitrapadabhisa (Allan),1 Agachamitrapadabhishthayinam or 
Agüchamitrapadabhishthàyinah (Barnett).? The last reading, proposed by 
Barnett, has been accepted by D. G. Sircar.? 


Prakrit Agodaka of the legend may correspond to Sanskrit 
Agrodakai or Agrodake. The reading Agodake obviously stands for 
Agrodake. Agodaka ( or Aggodaka ) is derived from agga ( Prakrit form 
of Sanskrit agra) which is used as a substantive signifying (i) top 
point, summit, (ii) front, forepart, (71) beginning, (iv) excess, and as 
an adjective denoting : (v) first in place or time, foremost, (vi) ex- 
cellent, chief etc. (also see Monier-Williums, Sanskrit-English Diction- 
ary, p. 6). Agrodake (or Agodaka) may, therefore, mean ‘place of 
foremost waters’. If Agra is taken to be the name of a tribe, as we 
have done, it will mean ‘waters (i.e. tank) of the Agras.’ In support 
of such an interpretation P. L. Gupta refers to a traditional story 
connected with the ruin of a big tank at Agroha, the modern 
equivalent of ancient Agrodaka.® That names with the udaka-—ending 
were not unknown is shown by the example of *Prithüdaka?" which 


1l. CCBMI, p. clvii. 

. BSOAS, X, p. 279. 

3. Our Heritage (henceforth OH), 2, p. 72. In his article D. C, Sircar criticises 
a reading said to have been proposed by Barnett, but actually the same 
reading has found favour with Sircar. It appears from Sircar's comments 
that Barnett has offered a reading which is unacceptable to him, 


4, Barnett compares Panjabi agga ( < Pkt. *aggayam *aggakam ),i e ‘front, 
forepart', Hindi age ( < *aggaye < *aggake ), i.e. ‘before’ in place or time, 
and Gujarati dg i. e. ‘passage in front of a house.’ And hence he interprets 
Aggodaka as ‘place of foremost waters,’ op. cit., p. 278. 


5. JNSI, IV, p. 62. 

6. Barnett, is, however, inclined to derive Agrohad from a l'rakrit * A gga- 
rohaya, ‘foremost bank’, from Sanskrit १.4 gva-rodhaka, parallel to a likely 
derivation of a town named Amroha from Sanskrit Amrarodhaka. He points 


out that the Panjabi vohi ( «rohiya <vodhika ) denotes, among ‘other 
things, ‘the bed of a stream or the stream itself’ and thus “A grolia would 


be au almost exact equivalent of Aggodaka’’, op. cit., p. 278. 
Prithüdaka, a fivtha on the Saraswati, is mentioned in the Mahabharata 
(FII 88.7012, P. C. Ray’s edition ). The name means either ‘pool of 
Prithu', a legendary king, or ‘having extensive water.’ 


E 


^" 
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_is identical with modern Pehowa in the Karnal district of Haryana, 
not very far from Agroha. 


Difficulty also arises in regard to the interpretation of the 
second part of the legend which consists of Agacha and Janapadasa. 
.Agicha and janapadasa taken together may be supposed to mean ‘of 
Agicha-janapada’, just as Sibijanapadasa means ‘of Sibijanapada, But 
how is the word Agacka derived ? Barnett! traces Agacha to *agra-tya 
or *agrat-tya (cf. Paschattya and Dakshigütya, i. e. ‘dwelling in the 
west’ and ‘dwelling in the south’). According to him,? **both agrütya 
and agrattya would become in Prakrit either aggacca; or in some 
dialects (including the parents of western Panjabi, Sindhi and 
Lahndi ) aggāca, spelt on our coins agàca.? The legend may thus be 
taken to mean the ‘foremost country’ (Agratya), Agachcha being the 
Prakrit equivalent of the Sanskrit Agratya, But this interpretation 
leaves the name of the janapada itself unmentioned.. Evidence is not 
lacking to show that ‘Agra’ was actually the name of a janapada of 
which Agratya is a derivative as used in the coin-legend. 


Mention my.be made of other suggestions regarding the deriva- 
tion of Agácha. Allan? and, after him, K. N. Dikshit* hold that 
` Agacha of the coin-legend may be equated with Agastya, Dikshit® also 
finds Angatya to be a likely source for Agücha. The derivation of 
Agicha from Agastya is philologically. impossible. . Agücha may come 
from Añsatya but Angatya, i. e. ‘pertaining to Anga (country?) does not 
suit the present context, for Anga was a country in the east, P. L, 
Gupta? is inclined to consider Agācha as the Prakrit corruption of 
Sanskrit Agreya, the latter word appearing as the name of a tribe in 
the Mahabharata, He tries to link philologically Agacha with Agreya, 
and derives Agacha thus: Agreya first becomes Agajja and then Agajja 
becomes Agachcha or Agücha. Though Gupta’s derivation finds some 


op. cit., p. 278, 

Ibid. 

CCBM, p. clviii. 

JNSI, IV, p. 60. 

5. Ibid, Dikshit admits, however; that the name of the tribe who issued 
these coins was A gra. Panna Lall also holds the same opinion, ibid. The 
equation of A gacha with A gastva is upheld by Jagannath, Comprehensive 
History of India, (ed. by K, A. Nilkantha Shastri), II, p. lll. 

6. JNSI, IV, p. 51. 


lS 
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support from scholars! like G. H. Ojha and A. S. Altekar, it is difficult 
to accept it. If we are to accept the derivation of Agacha from Agreya, 
we have to assume the change of y to ch. But such a change, we 
know, happens in the later period and not in the days of inscriptional 
Prakrit. Further, the change of the vowel e to à as well as the modi- 
fication of the initial vowel à to 6 remain unexplained. The sugges- 
tion of Gupta is, therefore, untenable,2 


It now becomes almost certain, therefore, that Agachajanapada 
can be Sanskritized as Agratyajanapada.? The word Agratya is the 
name of a country (hence of the people of Agra or Agratya) and the 
name is derived, in its turn, from the name of the tribe Agra (Agreya, 
it may be noted, is also derived from Agra), From the above discus- 
sion it may be held as probable that the original names of the 
region was ‘Agra’, presumably after the name of the tribe, and later 
on with the emergence of a janapada it came to be known as Agratya- 
janapada, appearing in Prakrit as Agüchajanapada on coins. Its chief 
city or capital was Agrodaka, probably the mint-town of the tribe. 
The legend Agodaka Agachajanapadasa will, therefore, mean : ‘(coin) 
of the Agratyajanapada ( issued ) from Agrodaka.’ If the reading is 
Agodake instead of Agodaka, the meaning of the legend will be: 
(coin) of the Agratyajanapada (current) at Agrodaka.’ 


The second legend, which is a controversial one, appears on a 
few round copper coins belonging to the cabinet of the British 
Museum.* The first part of the legend concerned Aga chamita(ira)pa(da) 
seems to be certain and the second part—dhishthiyinam (ot — bhis htha- 

|l. Jbid., p. 64. f m . 

2. I gratefully acknowledge the help received from my colleague Dr. S. N. 
Ghosal of the Department of Sanskrit of the University of Calcutta in the 
matter of the derivation of Agacha. Dr. Ghosal also finds it extremely 
difficult to accept Gupta’s view. i I 

3, Agacha seems to be derived from Agratya thus : A gácha <A ggacha 
A ggachcha <A gratya. EU 


4 M.M. Nagar notices a ‘tree: lion’ type of coin found at Katra Kegava. 
deva in the vicinity of Mathura in JNSI, VIII, p. 32. The legend on this 
coin has been read by him as A gachami(tapada). If this legend as read by 
him is taken to be true, the coin on which. it appears will be regarded as 
an additional piece to be included in the category of a few British 
Museum specimens on which this rare legend occurs, : 
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yinah) has been restored. by Barnett! on the basis of the reading ~ 
bhishayand suggested by Allan? after the publication of the Catalogue. A 
comparison of this legend with the previous one i. e. Agodaka Agücha- 
janapadasa-will, therefore, show that janapada of the first legend has 
been replaced by mitrapada in the legend under study. Barnett takes 
mitrapada to mean ‘the Allied State’ and hence he interprets Agacha- 
mitrapada as ‘the Allied State’ of the Aggachchas.’ The other part of 
the legend in question is, as has been said above, — bhishthayinam or 
—bhishthayinak and thus the entire legend may be Agichamitrapada- 
bhishthajinam or Agachamitrapadabhishthiyinah to be translated in either 
case as ‘(coin) of the rulers (or ruler) of the Allied State of the 
Aggachas i. e., Agachas.’3 Accordingly the coinage is to be regarded 
as belonging to the ‘Allied State of the Agras or Agratyas’, though 
there may be some room for doubt about the second part of the 
legend ~—bhishthayinam or —bhishthayinah. 


D. G, Sircar accepts the reading as proposed by Barnett. He,* 
however, Sanskritizes Agachamitra as Agratyamitra and thus offers an 
interpretation of the entire legend which is different from that of 
Barnett. Sircar translates the legend as ‘(this is tbe coin) of those 
who dwell at the feet of Agratyamitra’ and takes Agratyamitra of the 
legend as meaning ‘the friend of-the Agratyas’ who was none other 
than ‘the tutelary deity of the Agratyas of Agrodaka’. On this basis 
he® suggests that the coins In question “were issued by the Agratyas 
not directly in the name of their tutelary deity, as in the case of 
some of the coins of the Audumbaras, Kuyindas and Yaudheyas, 
but in the name of themselves represented as the devotees of the god 
Agratyamitra of Agrodaka.” It is, however, difficult to support this 


I, Op. cit., p, 279. The word abhisthayin is uncommon in literature but it 
seems to be regularly derived from abhishtha meaning primarily ‘stand 
upon’, hence ‘dominate’, or ‘be supreme’, ibid. 

2. Ibid. 

3. K. N. Dikshit reads Agachamitas instead of A gachamtiapa(da). He takes 
A gichamitra “as the name of some king, who might be Agastyamitra, 
connected with the Agastya Janapada", see JNSI,IV, p, 50. But, as 
shown above, the derivation of 4gácha from A gastya is not philologically 
possible, 

4, Op. ci., p. 72. 

b, lbid. 
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. 1 
interpretation. No doubt, there are some instances of tribal coins 
associated with gods (cf. the Kuninda and Yaudheya coinages), but 
in the present case Agratyamitra as the name of a god is not known 


from any other source, Besides there is no representation of any 


such god on the coins of this tribe, 


at 
, 


A NEW FIND OF PURIKUSHANA 
COINS IN BHILINGI 


S. C. Behena 


[ PL. II] 


. Bhilifigi is a small village in the Srrkakulam district of Andhra. 
It is. situated at a distance of about four miles from Ichapuram 
station of the South-Eastern Railway. At a distance of about eight 
miles from Bhilingi there is ancther small village called Baranga, 
where the present writer had zn occasion to discover two sets of 
copper plate grants? of Umavarman and Nandaprabhafijanavarman, 
assigned to the fifth century A. D. In one of the said copper plate 
grants issued by Umavarman there is reference to Bhilingabhoga 
vishaya,? which I have identified with Bhilingi. 


In May 1960 I visited Bhilingi and learnt from a local gentle- 
man named Sri Paragurama Patra that a farmer of the village was. 
, in possession of a pot full of copper coins. lat once went to meet 
the owner of the coins who showed me the copper pot consisting. 
of about one hundred copper coins. Inspite of all my request he 
was not prepared to surrender the entire hoard. With reluctance he 
could spare only five copper coins which are described below : 


1. AE., Daim, 1^; Wt. 9.152 grams 


Obverse : Figure with right arm downwards; left arm raised; 
boots curved upwards. 


Reverse: Figure with right arm curved downwards; no left 
arm; crescent towards the top of the left shoulder. 
( PL IT, 1 )- 


2. AE., Daim, 1"; Wt. 6.750 grams 
Obverse : Similar to figure 1, But damaged. 


1. OHEJ, VI, 106, 114. s 
2. Ibid., p.108. 7 
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Reverse : Figure with right arm curved upwards; no left arm; 
boots curved upwards; crescent towards the left of 
the left shoulder. ( PL IJ, 2) 


3. AE., Diam. 1^; Wt. 8.957 grams ^ 


Obverse : Same as figure 1, 


Reverse: Same as figure | but right arm curved a little up- 
wards. 7T NP (Pl. 11, 3) 
4. AE., Diam. 1"; Wt. 10.93 grams 


‘rm 


Obverse : Figure with right arm raised upwards; left arm 
downwards; other features same as in figure 1. 
Reverse : Figure with right arm raised upwards; ‘left arm 
downwards; crescent towards the left side of-the 
head; other features same asin figure 1. ( Pl. II, 4): 
1 


5. AE., Diam. 1"; Wt. 7.17 grams 


Obverse : Same as figure 1. 
Reverse : Same as figure 3. - (Pl. 11, 5 ) 


The Above coins favourably compare with the imitation 
Kushipa: coins referred to by R. D. Banerji? in 1919 and now 
preserved in the Orissa State Museum. There is no doubt that the 
coins under review are the so-called "Purikushána" coins, well 
known to the numismatic world. 


A short reference to the early history of Orissa in the. post- 
Khiravela period will help us to estimate the value of these coins. 
A pall of darkness covers the history of Orissa from the death of 
Kharavela to the South Indian campaign of Samudragupta? and 
the rise of the Matharas as ‘Lord of Kalinga'.? Bhadrak inscription 
of Maharaja Gana,* which belongs to the third century A. D. does 
not help us substantially to throw light on the history of that period. 
But the recently discovered Asanpat ( Dist. Keofijhar ) stone ins- 


l. JBORS, V, p. 83-84. b 

2. CII, IL, p. 6. 

3. S. N. Rajaguru, Inscriptions of Orissa, I, (1I), p. 58-80. 
4. IHQ, XXXV, p. 240; EI, XXIX, p. 169, 
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cription? goes a long way in throwing a flood of light on this dark 
périod of Orissan history. On palaeographical ground the inscription 
may be assigned to the fourth century A. D. The letters of the 
inscription are similar to those of the Allahabad pillar inscription of 
Samudragupta. The record. reveals that Satrubhafija, who was the 
Lord of Vindhyatavi,2 who earned great name and fame by donating 
lakhs of cows in Pataliputra, Gaya, Krimila, Dadavardhan, Pundra- 
Vardhan, Varddhamana, Gorhati, Khadranga, Tamalipti and Ubhaya 
Toshali,-was adorned with victories in hundreds of battles against 
**Devaputras" ( Devaputra-Samara-Sateshu Sumandita pratüpa ). The 
reference to Devafutra here, is inceed very significant. Here Devaputra is 
notany epithet of Satrubhañja; Had it been so, he would have been 
called Devaputrak. The ommission of the Visarga in the inscription is 
by no means a mistake. He glorifies Satrubhafija for having defeated 
Devapuir as in hundreds of battles, It is very well known that Devafutra 
was used as a royal title by the Kushánpas on their inscriptions and 
coins.* It is also well known that Daivaputra Shàhi Shihinushahi entered 
into subordinate alliance with Samudragupta.5 So we are inclined 
to believe that Satrubhafjja, a rising Naga King, whose inscription 
‘has been discovered in the Keonjhar district of Orissa and who is 
‘credited to have donated innumerable cows in “Ubhaya Toshali” 
(i.e., north and south Toshali),® established his strong hold in Eastern 
India as far as Orissa by subduing the Kushana Devaputras. The 
ines 5, 6 and 7 of the Asanpét stone inscription indicate that for 
sometime he established his hegemony in Bihar, Bengal and Orissa 
having achieved triumph in hundreds of battles against Kushanas. . 
That Satrubhafija had to fight against Kushanas before establishing 
‘his hegemony in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa suggests that for some 
time there was eastward-expansion of the Kushana empire. : 


With this background, the discoveries of the Kushana coins in 
Orissa, which are as follows, should be reviewed. 


1. OHRJ, XIII, p. 1-8. 

2. Ibid , Line 5 of the inscription. 

8. Sa Jayati punareva Devafutra-Sammara-Sateshu, Sumandita pratupa 
(Line 2 of the inscription, OH R7, XIII, 2, p. 4 & 8). At frst I got this 
piece of information from Sri S, N. Rajaguru. 

4 JNSI, XXX, p. 190. 

5. CII, Ill, p. 8. : i 

6. For detailed information about North and South Toshali, see Inscriptions 
of Orissa, I (I), p. 161. ` 
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(i) Many copper coins of Kanishka and Huvishka were found 
at Bhafijkia in the Panchpidha subdivision of the Mayur- 
bhafij district, 


(ii) R. D. Banerji discovered 112 copper coins of Great 
Kushanas in the Mayurbhafj district.2 


(iii) Kushina coins were found in the excavation of Virátgarh ` 
in Mayurbhafij district, 


(iv) Copper coins of Kanishka and Huvishka were discovered 
at Sifupalgarh.4 

(v) L. N. Bhanjdeo ef Keonjhar has discovered some Kushána 
and Puri-Kushina coins at Sitabinj in Keonjhar district.5 


(vi) B. V. Nath? has discovered 13 copper coins of Kanishka 
and Huvishka in the village Kayema in the Jaipur sub- 
division of Cuttack district. 


(vii) In 1893 at Gurubai salt factory near Manik-patna ( Puri 
district ) 84 copper coins of Kushana rulers were discovered 
in association with Puri-Kushana coins." 


(vii) J. D. Beglar discovered some Indo-Scythian coins at 
Jaugada near Purushottampur in the Gafijam district.® 


Is it clear from the above that Kushana coins were found in 
Mayurbhafij, Keofijhar, Cuttack, Puri and Gafijam districts of 
. Orissa. Kayema hoard exclusively contains the coins of Kanishka 
and Huvishka. But in the hoards found at Bhafijkia and Virátgarh 
and Manikpatna the Kushāņa coins were found in association with 
the so-called Puri-Kushina coins. However the Kushana coins 
would have been current in Orissa for a long period before they 
were imitated in the form of Puri-Kushána coins towards the third 
or fourth century of the Christian era. It is true that most of the 


l. ASIAR, 1924-26, p. 131-132. 
2. History of Orissa, I, p. 11-15. 
3. JNSI, II, p. 124. 

4. Ancient India, No. 5. p. 97. 
5, OHRT, II, p. 85. 

6. Ibid, pp. 81-93. 

7. Proc. ASB, 1895. p. 61. 

8. CASR, XIII, p. 116. 
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Kushana coins are not found independent of the Puri Kushana 
coins,yet, we need not presume that the Kushána coins were current 
only at a time when the Kushána empire had ceased to exist. It 
seems probable that the Kushana empire extended as far as Orissa 
during the reigns of Kanishka and Huvishka. No coin of Vasudeva 
have so far known in any hoard in Orissa.* Possibly Orissa was lost 
to Vasudeva by the middle of the second century A. D. But at the 
same time, it seems that provincial governors, appointed by the 
Kushánas in different parts of Orissa, asserted their independence 
_at the fall of the empire and continued the use of the coins of their 
erstwhile masters. 


As days elapsed the supply of Kushana coins gradually 
diminished, consequently there was the minting of the imitations of 
Kushána copper coins which are found in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa.2 

A brief record of the discovery of the so-called “Puri Kushana” 
coins in Orissa is given below :— 


(i) In 1858, four miles to the west of Purushottampur in the 
district of Gafijam there were found the crude imitation 
coins of Kushana type.’ 


(ii) In 1893 a number of Puri-Kushána coins were found in 
the Puri district.* 


(ui) 910 “Puri Kushána" coins were discovered in 1912 in 
Balasore in north Orissa. 


(iv) In 1923 “Puri Kushara” coins along with Kushána coins 
were found at Bhafijkià;. subsequently 170 Puri Kushana 
coins were also found.in association with Kushana coins 
in Mayurbhafij9 


1, Animitation gold coin bearing the motif Vasudeva I has been found at 
risupalagarh 

2. JASB, XXVIII (N. S.), p. 12; JNSI, XII; XIII, p. 107; JBORS, V, p. 73; 
IC, IIL, p. 727 

3. The Madras Journal of Literature and Science, No.7 (N. S “ peto. Quy `. 

4. Proc. ASB, 1895, p. 61-65 Ps 

5. ASI, AR, 1924.25, p. 130. 

6. JNSI, UY, p. 123; OHRJ, IT, p. 85. 
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(v) In 1953 P. Acharya brought nearly 1261 “Puri Kushana” 
coins from Bhafijkia to the Orissa State Museum and this 
hoard contains one coin of Kanishka. 


(vi) T. Rama Chandran? refers to five Puri Kushāņa coins 
discovered from Sitabinji. 


(vii) A gold coin found in the Sigupalagarh excavations, is the 
imitation of the coin type of Vasudeva I. The legend on 
the coin has been read by A. 5. Altekar? as Maharajaraja- 
dhasa Dharmadimadharsa,”’ 


(viii) The latest discovery of the Puri Kushana coins from . 
Bhilingi in Andhra Pradesh is the subject matter of 
the present paper, It could not be possible to know if the 
hoard consisted Puri Kushāņa coins exclusively or were 
there any coin of the Great Kushanas. 


It is difficult to fix the date of these Puri Kushana coins. One 
of the coins discovered from Rakha Hills in Singhbhumi district 
(Bihar) contains the inscription 7 añka.£ On palaeographical grounds 
R. D. Banerji assigns the coins some time before the middle of the 
seventh century A. D. Rapson® puts the uninscribed coins to the 
period between the reign of Kanishka and the end of the Kushana 
rule in India. V. A. Smith® finds it impossible to fix the date of the 
excessively rude coins which are found from Puri to Gafijam, 
yet he thinks that they might belong to the fourth or the fifth 
century A. D, 


The Puri Kushana coins do not appear to have been circulated 
at one period. The coin bearing the inscription Tanka obviously . 
belonged to a later period; but it may well be said that the uninscribed 
coins are earlier and belong to the period which is dark in the history 
of Orissa. The chief sources of information for this period at the 
moment are: I 
1, OHRJ, VI, p. 85. 
. JNSL, XIIL p. 69. 
3. JNSI, XII, p. 1. 
4 JBORS, V, p. 80. 
b. Indian Coins, p, 14. 
6. IMC, I, p. 64. 
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( 1) Bhadrak inscription of Gana ' 

( 2) Large number of Kushana and “Puri Kushana” coins 

( 3) Literary sources which describe the Murunda supermacy 
in eastern India, and 

( 4 ) Asanpat Stone inscription of Satrubharija. 


€ 


Of these, the Bhadrak inscription, on palaeographical ground, 
belongs to the third century A. D.; but it does not give us any detail 
of the political history, The name of the donor in the inscription 
can not be read with certainty, the portion being damaged. What 
has been read by D. C. Sircar as Maharaja Gana, has been read by 
K. C. Panigrahi as Maharaja Suriarmmü. Panigrahi? thinks that 
Maharaj Surasarmma was a subordinate ruler under Murunda 
ruling family. But there is no clue in the inscription itself to describe 
Suragarmma as a subordinate af a Murunda King. 


According to the Puranas the Murundas succeeded the Tukharas 
and thirteen Murunda kings ruled for two centuries. Jain literature? 
refers to the Murundas of Eastern India with their capital at 
Pataliputra. According to Chinese annals* between 240 and 245 
A. D. the king of India- was called Meou-loun, which according to 
S. Lévi means Murunda. The Greek geographer Ptolemy® informs 
us that “the Maroundai occupied an extensive terrritory which 
comprised Tirhut and .the country southward on the east of the 
Ganges as far as the head of its delta where they bordered with the 
Gangaridae." On the strength of these sources it has been supposed 
that Pandu, as described in: Dathavaméa in 310 A. D., was a 
Murunda king and that his vassal Guhasiva of Kalinga probably 
issued the Puri-Kushana coins, . 


- 


In course of the archaeological excavations at Sisupalgarh 
near Bhubaneswar, a gold coin bearing the motif of Vasudeva I was 
discovered. On stratigraphical basis the coin has been assigned to 
the third century A. D. The legend on the coin has been read by 
A. S. Altekar" as “Maharajarajadhas Dharma dūma dharasa," He has 


1, IHQ, XXV, p. 246 

2. Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age (Oxford, 1913) p. 46 

8. Abhidhana Rajendra, I1., p. 726; Ind. Cul., TIL, p. 49 

4, B.R Chatterji, Indian Cultural Influence in Cambodia, p. 17-18. 
5. IA, XIII, p.-377 - 

6, B, C. Law, Dathavamsa. 

7. JNSI, XII, p. 1. 
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suggested that Dharma Damadhara may well have been a Jain and 
belonged to Murunda family, which may have ruled a portion of 
Bihar and also of Orissa. l 


` 


Thus we find that attempts have already been made by 
scholars to establish the theory of Murunda supremacy in Orissa, 
But the conclusions are based on hypothetical considerations. Maha- 
raja. Surasarmma as Panigrahi supposes, was probably .a subordinate 
under a Murunda King; but the king himself does not refer to his | 
overlord in the record. Again Guhasiva who is supposed to have 
issued Puri-Kushana coins, is only known to us from literature. 
Dharma Damdhara is also supposed to be Murunda chief on purely ` 
hypothetical consideration. 


A critical study of the Asanpat stone inscription reveals that ` 
in or about the fourth century A. D. Satrubhanja of the Naga family 
claimed victory in one hundred battles against Devaputras. This 
means that there was still the remnant of Kushana power in Orissa 
in the beginning of the fourth century A. D. But it is well known 
that with the death of Vasudeva in or about 176 A. D. the Kushana 
empire began to disintegrate. However, it is quite probable that the ' 
local Kushina chiefs and other princes took advantage of the 
situation and asserted independence. It seems that although the ` 
Great Kushánas lost their hold over Orissa from the time of 
Vasudeva, the Kushana chiefs, who very probably asserted inde- | 
pendence, exercised their sway till the fourth century of the Christian 
era, Thus we are inclined to believe that with the fall of Kushanas : 
when the supply of real Kushana copper coins fell short, the 
Kushana chiefs who asserted independence circulated in Bihar and 
Orissa the so-called **Puri-Kushàága? coins which are crude imitations 
of Kushana copper coins. 


.. It may be noted in this context that after the fall of the great. 
Kushina empire sometime after A. D. 230 or 240, the Kushana 
Chiefs, known to history as the Later Kushanas,1 ruled over the 
Punjab region for about a century. There also we find a large 
number of coins, which are debased imitations of those of the Great. 
Kushana Kings, It was with the rise of Samudragupta that Daiva- 


1. Classical Age, pp. 50-59. 
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putrd, obviously Kushana chief of the Punjab region submitted 
before the Guptas, In the same analogy we are inclined to believe 
that even after the fall of the Great Kushánas the Kushána chiefs 
Continued to circulate the so-called Puri Kushana coins in Orissa. 
ft was the rise -of .Satrubhafja that brought about the fall of the 
*Devàputras? in hundreds of battles in the northern and north- 
western. part of Orissa. ` i p 


These “Devaputras” of the Asanpat inscription need not be 
confused with *Murundas". The terms *Daivaputra" and Šaka- 
Murunda" have been mentioned as distinctly different in the Allaha- 
bad pillar inscription. So we think that although, as gleaned from 
literary sources, the Muru ndas probably exerted supremacy for some 
time in eastern India, the Kushanas continued to govern in different 
parts of Orissa till the fourth century A. D. In Keonjhar district 
where we have found both Kushána and Puri Kushána coins, we, 
are also getting the inscription of Satrubhafija of the Naga family, 
at-Asanapat. The inscription refers to the clash between Satrubhafija; 
and the Kushana chiefs. In that case we may as well presume that 
“Puri-Kushana” coins found at Keonjhar were either issued: by the, 
Kushana chiefs prior to their struggle with Satrubhanja or the coins. 
found at Keoñjhar were issued by Satrubhafija himself, In the, 
absence.of any direct evidence it is not, however, safe to say as to. 
who issued the Puri Kushána" coins at Keofijhar. 


Satrubhafija although had fought against Kushana chiefs and 
probably had extended his suzerainty as far as Toshali, he had 
nothing to do with Kalinga? which fell under the Matharas and 
Vafishthas during the Gupta period. Under Umavarman, Bhilingi, 
where we have found the hoard of Puri Kushana coins, became 
an integral part of Kalinga and when the Matharas extended their 
territory as far as the river Mahaánadi in the north? Bhillingabhoga- 
vishaya, identified with modern Bhilingi was situated in the heart of 
their territory. So we are inclined to believe that just as Samudra- 
gupta ousted remnant of Kushana power in the North-Western part of 
India by subduing Daivaputra Shahi Shahanushahi, the early kings. 


1, The capitals of Kalinga during this period were located at Pishtapura and 
Simhapura, for away from Bhubaneswar EM 

2, Videlines2 and 3 of the Ningondi grant of Prabhafijanavarman, EI, 
XXX, pp. 112-118. | 


£ ^ 
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of Kalinga, who traced their lineage from Mathara and’ Vasishtha 
families, were also responsible to oust the. remnant of Kushana 
power in Kalinga-just as Satrubhafija in the Keoñjhar region fought: 
against **Devaputras", the Matharas, who marched from their 
capital Pishtapura in the north eastern-direction, very probably had 
to face a clash with Kushana chiefs near Bhilihgi which became 
their strong hold in the subsequent period. So wé think that the 
Bhilingi.hoard of Puri-Kushina coins was either issued by the 
Kushana chiefs before they were defeated by the Matharas or the 
Matharas themselves might have issued those imitation coins owing 
to the popularity of the said type. 


i According to a Chinese legend, recorded ‘in Sridharmapitaka 2 
a minister called Mathara brought about the tragic end of Kanishka. 
We further learn from the Markandeya Purága? that the Matharas 
were a people who dwelt along the river Satadru, not far from the 
capital of Kanishka. We may therefore, suppose that the Matharas. 
of Kalinga, who appeared in the political scene after the fall of 
Kushana power in Orissa, might have migrated from the Sutlej- 
valley; and like the minister Mathara, who brought about the tragic: 
end of Kanishka, they might have taken an important part in 
crushing the remnant of Kushana power in Orissa.* go 


e" 


1: The Matharas had issued their own coins at a later: period when they 
extended their territory even beyond MahZnadr We have some copper 
coins, discovered at Gandibedha in Balasore district of 'Orissa, which 
bear the inscription '*$91 Nandasya’’ palaeographically assigned to the fifth 
century A. D. (OH R], VI, p. 157-158). It is not unlikely that Srr Nanda 
of the Gandibedha coins is identical with Nandaprabhafijanvarman, 
whose Baranga inscription refers to his lordship over entire Kalinga, 

2. IA, X XXII, p. 381-3880. 

9. Mavkandeya Purana ( ed. Pargiter ) 1905, p. 316. 

4. I express my thanks to Dr. P. L. Gupta for some of the suggestions. 


-NUMISMATIC EVIDENCE OF A NEW MONARCH 
(OF THE GUPTA PERIOD. : -. . 
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S. C. Ray i 
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. In! the early years of the last decade, the Excavations Branch 
of the Archaeological Survey of India, under the guidance of Dr. 
Y. D. Sharma, undertook excavations at Rupar, District Ambala, 
The excavations revealed five periods of occupation ranging in date 
from C. 2000 B. C. to A. D. 1000. The period IV of Rupar, to which 
the excavator has assigned a date extending from C. 200 B. C. to 
A. D. 600 yielded a large number of coins, including a coin-hoard.? 
The latter contained 660 specimens comprising the coins of the 
Kushánas, several varieties of Kushana imitations, copper issues. 
of Chàndragupta IT, the Yaudhevas and the Hünas and pieces show- 
ing unmistakable Sassanian influence. But apart from these familiar 
types, the hoard presented a series of unique coins, seven ia number, 
These are inscribed and can be divided into two classes, bassed on 
the slight variations of typological features. ‘The detailed description 


is as follows: 

1l. Iam grateful to the Director General, Archaeological survey of India for 
kindly permitting me to publish this paper.and to Dr. Y. D, Sharma, 
Superintending Archaeologist, Archaeological Survey of India for kindly 
allowing me to go through his excavated materials and giving me the 
opportunity, to express my views ‘on them. Copyright of the plate 
accompanying this paper belongs to the Archaeological Survey of India, 

2. Indian Archaeology 1953-54 A Review, pp 6-7; 1954-55, 9. 9; ४. 0. Sharma, 
` “Past Patterns in living as unfolded by excavations at Rupar,’ Lalit Kala, 


Nos. 1-2, April, 1955 —March 1956, pp. 121-129 I 


* `. 
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Variety A 
AE, Round, Size 1.7 cm., Weight 2.6 grammes. 


Obverse : Trident on left. Legend on right in two lines. 
First line VIDI 
|; Secondline SAGU 
Reverse : Seated goddess, on lion, facing. Border of dots. 
(PL. 11,6) 


AE, Round, Size 1.6 cm., Weight 2.7 grammes. 


Obverse : Trident or left. On right legend in two lines. 
First hne VIDI 
Second lins SA GU 

Reverse : Seated goddess on lion. Trident on right field. 


Border of dots. f 
ae (PL 11, 7) 


~ 


Variety B 
AE, Round, Size 1.8 cm., Weight 2.2 grammes 


Obverse : Trident on left. Legend on right in two lines 
First ine VIDI 
Second line SA GU 
Border of dots 
Reverse : Rudely executed Siva and bull. Border of dots 
( P1. I1, 8) 


AE, Round, Size 2 cm., Weight 2.9 grammes 


Obverse : Trident on left. Legend on right in two lines 
: = Firstline VIDI 

Second line G U 

Border of dots. 


Reverse : Rudely executed Siva and bull. 
; x ( Pl. 11, 9) 
AE, Round, Size 1.7 cm., Weight 2.7 grammes, 
Obverse : ‘Trident on left. Legend on right in two lines 
First line VIDI 
Second line SA GU 
*. , Border of dots. - I EM 
( PL. TI, 10°) 


Reverse : Faint‘traces of Siva and bull, Border of dots. 
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.6. AE, Round, Size 2 cm., Weight 3.2 grammes. 
Obverse : ‘Trident on left. Legend on right in two lines. 
First line VIDI | | 
Second line SAGU 


Reverse : Blurred, but probably: contained the figure of 
Siva and bull. Faint traces of dots. 
( Pl. 1I, 11) 


7. AE, Round, Size 1.3 cm., Weight 2.5 grammes. 
Obverse : Trident on left. Legend on right VIDI 
Reverse : Corrupt form of Siva and bull. Partly blurred. 
( Pl. II, 12) 


‘The coin-type referred to above is an unique, one which has 
not been met out so far and about its genuineness there can not be 
any doubt since the specimens came from a scientific digging. The 
legend of the coin evidently refers to the name of the striker which 
by joining two lines of letters appearing in different specimens can 
be read unmistakably as.Vidisagu. The word Vidisagu, however, 
makes no sense even as a proper name. There is indeed grave doubt 
if the coin in its present form contains the full name of its striker. 
Perhaps in the first line of the legend Vidz one gets only the first 
part of an incomplete form of the real name of the king and in the 
second line also perhaps the last letter of the king’s title is missing. 
The letter gu occurring in the second line is very similar to the same 
letter occurring in the coins of the Imperial.Gupta kings where their 
name-ending is indicated. Can the missing letter in this case be ‘pia’, 
in which case the striker could be a king holding the title of ‘Gupta’. 
It is, however, clear that all the coins in our series are intact and 
the missing portions, if any, of the striker's name on the body of the 
coin can be attributed either to a not too careful system of casting 
or to want of space in the coin itself to record the full titles. Perhaps 
the occurrence of the full name of the king on the body of the coin 
was not actually intended to take place or considered necessary. 
Imprint of a part ofthe king's name or title instead of the full one, 
on the coins struck, is not an unusual feature in ancient India.! 


1. Compare the Adi-Varaha coins. Only on a few of the innumerable speci- 
mens the full title is really visible. It is the incompleteness of legend on 
CVG : : नि à 
5”3-Vigraha coins which has led to various controversies. Many other 
contemporary issues of the same period also suffer from the same lacunae. 
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As the name of the stricker ‘of the coin cannot be correctly 
ascertained it is not possible to’ identify him; and assign him 
a definite place to any known dynasty, period and locality 
There are, however, several indications ‘in the coin-type itself. 
that: its. issier could. not be far removed’ in date from the 
Imperial Guptas. The figure’ on the reverse. side of coin-type ‘A’ 
numbering 1 and 2, shows clearly the debased form of goddess 
Ambika seated on lion, a type occurring on Gupta coins of the 
Chandragupta-Kumaradevi type and lion-slayer types of Chandra- 
gupta I] and Kumiragupta I. There can be no doubt that the 
specimens under our discussion have copied their types from a 
Gupta coin, which was already current at the time when the former 
was issued.2 The figure on the reverse side ‘of: other specimens of 
type ‘B’, shows a ‘debased form of Siva standing with Bull within a 
border of dots, a type evidently copied from the coins-of Vasudeva. 
The ‘Siva and bull indeed was a very common type on the coins of 
northern India in the period following the" Kushana rule, coins 
which were current, in all probability, even at tlie time of the 


Guptas.- 

The letters inscribed on coins have a tendency of assuming a. 
stylised nature and may not often lead to any positively determinable 
clue about the exact date of the coin. Nevertheless, the few letters. 
in one our coins, gu, di, vj and sa show an advanced from of the: 
Gupta script. It will not, therefore, be unreasonable to assign these: 
issues on the palaeographic evidence broadly to the period of the. 


Guptas, ü i 


The evidence of the hoard both external, as determinable by 
its position in the sequence of cultures and internal as revealed. 
from its composition tends to show that it was- left there sometime 
during or immediately following the period of Hunas. It is very 
likely that in our coin-types we are faced, with a local potentate 
who asserted his independence over parts of- Punjab in the troubled. 


I. It 8150 seems that the reverse device,goddess seated on Hon, of this type ` 
was imitated from the coins of Kanishka III as the reverse side of type 
B’ is considered to have been copied from the coins of Vasudeva: - 
| —Nisar Ahmad 
2. The excavations of Rupar, in fact, yielded a Chandragupta-Kumaradevt 
type of coin, Indian Archaeology, A Review, 1953-54, p. 7, pl. V. C 
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times following the adversity of the Imperial Gupta rulers at the 
hands of the Hiinas, and to notify his rise struck these interesting 
issues. He evidently copied the coin-types which were already 
current in the area ruled by him. The presence of trident on the 
left of the legend may indicate the king's affiliation to Saivism a 
cult that was popular around the region of Rupar since second-first 
centuries B. C. as evidenced by the finds of Audumbara coins in the 
earlier levels of the excavations.! . 


` = = -a o^ 


1. Y.D. Sharma, of. cit, p. 127. 


THE COINS OF VISVASIMHA AND SUHUNMUN , 
P. K. Bhattacharya 


The only Kamata dynasty of which we have any connected 
account is that of the Khyàn and Khen kings, whose last representa- 
tive was Nilambara.1 Nilambara attained the great power and 
extended his rule, éastwards to the Bar Nadi and Westwards as far 
as Karatoya; he also included within his dominions the North-Eastern 
part of the tract which had previously belonged to the Mahammadan 
rulers of Bengal. 


Nilambara was, however, overthrown by Hussain the king of 
Gauda, who celebrated his success by the erection of Madrasah at 
Malda in 1501-2 A. D.? as well as by issuing coins describing him 
as “the Conqueror of Kamaru, Kamata, Jajnagar and Orisa” in the 
Coin legends. 


The Mahammadan accounts of Hussain Shah’s invasion are 
very brief, but it appears that sometime after the sacking of Kamta- 
pur, he launched an expedition to annex the Ahom Country to the 
east of the Bar Nadi, and this led to the destruction of the entire 
Mahammadan army and the loss of the whole of the newly conquered 
territory.* 


1. Edwards Gait, A History of Assam, 2nd ed, p, 4b. 

It may be mentioned that Rudra Simha's Burufjt (A.D.1684) (now in 
the office of Director of Ethnography, Assam) contains the accounts of 
rulers of Kamata previous to Visvasisnha. 

2. Edwards Gait, loc, cit. 
8, See Supplement to the Catalogue oj the Provincial Cabinet of Coins, Assam, 
pp. 148-162. : 


One of these coins gives the Hijri date of 899 ie. A.D. 1493 and there. 
fore, the conquest of Hussain Shah has been assigned by some to 1493 
A.D.; See Catalogue of the coins in the Indian Museum, vol. II, p. 173; pt 
II, pl. V. Gait, however, places the event in 1498 A.D 
4. Edwards Gait, op. cit b. WS G a 
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Vis$vasimha during this period was busy in consolidating his 


position to the north of the Brahmaputra. After the departure? of" 


the Muhammadans the whole country was ruled by a number of 
petty independent chiefs. Vi$vasiinha seized this opportunity and 
in course. of, time made himself the master of the country West of 


w Ts 


It. was:the.usual practice among the: Indian rulers to issue coins in 
their own,name, the. moment they;feel themselves independent and, 


powerful;enough.to do that.* The rulers of the Khyan dynasty, were: 


.independent, and Nilambara, the.last king of the. dynasty also: 
greatly. extended. his political influence. But they seem to have 
issued:no-coin, at least none of their coins. have been discovered so, 
far. The-Asam Buruiüji, however, informs us that the predecessors of 
Viívasimha did not issue any coins. In other. words the author of, 
the Asam, Buruñji wants. to. suggest and. emphasise, the point. that 


Viívasimha. was the first. ruler of Kamarupa, who issued coins in. 


his.own name. 


But unfortunately no: coin of Visvasimha has so far been 


discovered. Thismay lead us to believe that unstable political 
condition of the time might have prevented him from issuing any 
coins in his name. For simultaneously he had to contend with the 


l. The date of complete evacuation of the Muhammadans is not known with 

` any amount of certainty. But the last known date of the coins with the 

-  legend—Sultan (Hussain Shah), “the conqueror- of KZmaru, Kamatd, 

` J&jnagar and Orishtit—is Hijri 979 i.e. A.D. 1513; see Suppl.. to the Cat. of 
Prov. Cab. of Coins, Assam, op. cit, But it appears that Visvasimha's 
authority was well established in this part of Kamarupa even before 
A. D. 1513. 

2. RaiGunabhirama Barua, Asam Buruftji, p. 65; Bagudára Itihasa (Bengali), 
vol, II, p. 88; and Khan. Chaudhury A. Ahmed, Kuch Behdrer Itihasa. 
(Bengali) vol. I, pp. 87-88 ° 

3. Khan Chaudhury etc., loc. cit. i 

4, [ This is true only about Muslim rulers. There are many Hindu rulers, who. 

never issued any coin—P.L.G, ] 

` D. cf, Gru vekärata Visvasimha vajay pirve kona taka ni chhila,—Rai Gunab-- 

hiram Barua, Asam Burufiji, p. 249;-also see Khan Chaudhury etc. op. cit... 

p. 280. 


Vifvasirhha assumed the title Kamatesvara and declared himself 
an independent king after his formal coronation in c. 1496 A. D.3 
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powerful Ahom and the Mohammadans of -Gauda to the east and 
the south of his kingdom respectively. Again, the Durrung Vaméavalt 
and the Rajopikhyana of Gooch., Behar are also silent on this point.? 
The point has, however, been clarified beyond any doubt by" 
Durgadas Majumdar when he writes in his Kajavaihiavali that’ 
Maharaja VisSvasimha struck coins in his own name in the 13th 


regnal year.2 ' 
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C- -From the Buruñji- of Rudrasinha? we learn that one Ahom! 
rulér sent an expedition against Vifvasitnha in about.1405 . Šaka ie. `. 
A.-D. 1483. Vifvasimha who was: only consolidating his position at ° 
that time, acknowledged the suzerainity of the: Ahm. King with: 
many presents which havé not been specified. in the book. But: 
Majumdar refers to a meeting between the Ahom. King Suhunmun ` 
and Viívasimha in Saka.1419-(ie; A.D, 1497), and to the latter’s: 
presentation of 500 pieces of struck coins and. five horses to the. 
former.- The coins of. Vifvasiinha .so much impressed the Ahom ° 
King that he wanted to make similar coins in his own name. He is: 
also said to have admitted that none of his thirteen predecessors. had . 
issued any coins.5 
1. The Vamszvalis of Gándharva nüràysna and Samudra n&riyana are known 

` ‘asthe Durrung VamSavlt, and were writtén by Stryadeva Siddhantavagisha ^^ 
` and'Baladeva repectively in Assamese language. The Rajopakhyana was. > 

written by Munshi Joynath Ghosh in Bengali (1823 A. D.), see Khan 
Chowdhury A. Ahmed, op. cit 
2.. ch...18 (tera) Sa*aya makavaja Visvasimha Simhasana prapia haiya apana 
name chhivka jarab hariyachhena]...the RajavamSévali, 16 patra 
.. It may, be mentioned here that the RajavamSivali is considered to be 
thè second importance only to the Rajopakhyana as the source of-the 

, history of Cooch Behar. see Khan Chaudhury etc. op. cit., p. 281 
3. The Burunjj of Rudrasimha, 17 patra; see also Khan Chaudhury etc. op 

., Ct. pp 86,281. © > f i 
4. ci. ... Sunt Visvasimha bhupa Mahananda mane] , 

apana jarava tada kari sehi kshana || 
pañcha Sata mudya dila pañcha turngama | E 
manojava gati tava drishti haya bhrama | h.c. Ct od 
— The Rájavamsatali, 17-18 patra » | 
5.. cf. ...duvanga dekhiya mana vanga atisaya | ¢ 4 ^ c4 7 |: , . A 
apara jarav a dekhi haila vismaya | "n qu a 
bale ‘mama Vamsa-madhye trayo-dasa jana | 
vajatva hariya svarge karile gamana |f 
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vir Lhe above statements make two points absolutely clear. Firstly, 
"Vifvasinha issued coins in his own name,.and we. believe with 

Khan -Chowdhury? that his coins may be discovered when the ruins 

around the old city of. Kamatapura ( modern. Gosánimári) will be 

excavated. Secondly, the Ahom ruler got inspiration from these 
coins to strike coins in his own name. The coins of Cooch Behar 

Kings were greatly influenced by those of the Muhammadan Kings 
of: the: Hussaini dynasty. And the coins of the Áhom rulers were 
generally influenced by the coins of Gooch Behar kings. and not by 
‘they Muhammadan kings directly as supposed by some scholars. 
¿The obverse legends of the coins of both eastern and western Kamata 
Kingdoms are intensely devotional in expression, and even the.same 
ihas been imitated :by. the Ahom rulers in-their coins and like those 
(of. the Kamata rulers, the commonest formula appears on the obverse 

of; the coins ‘of the. Ahom rulers, is to describe the Raja as a bee 

feeding on the nectar from the feet of Siva or rarely some other deity 
of the Hindu pantheon. 

z E Scholars, however, generally agree that. Suklehmun was the. 

first Ahom ruler to strike coins.? But the evidence of the Rajavamsa- 

valt, on the other hand, will make us believe that it was Suhunmun 

the father of .Sukletàmun, and not Sukletimun himself, who was the 
first man in his dynasty to issue coins which were prepared under 
the instruction of the Brahmana experts. ( pandita } who had been 
brought for the purpose. The Suhunmun’s coins were possibly 
made of gold (i. e. Mohar or Mukur) 


H 


Of course, it is difficult to describe the shape of Suhunmunm 
coins which are not found yet; nor does the Rajavamsavali give us 
any information about it. But the coins of Suhunmun’s successors 


tathapt jarava nahi have kona bhüpa / 
e jarava dehhilama ati apavup2’’ || 
eki mata Glochiya Asama I$vara | 26 s 
Brahmana pandita ani vachila mohara |] - 
—The RajavamSavalt, loc. cit 

1. Khan Chaudhury etc., of. cit. p. 281, note 6, 

2. Botham, Cat. of the Prov. Coin. Cab., Assam. Part VIII, p. 99. 

3, Allan J.; The Numismatic Chronicle, Vol, IX, 1909, p. 300 

4. cf,”...Brahmana pandita ani rachila mohara"', 


a fue 


—The Rtájavamsávali, loc. cit. 
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discovered hitherto, are mostly octagohial in ‘shape. ‘This péculiarity 
of the shape is, according to Gait, in actordance ‘with the Sloka in 
the Yogini Tantra which describes the coutitry of the Ahoém ‘as 
having eight sides. The suggestion of ‘Gait has widely been accepted 
by the scholars. i | 


* 
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But a question may, arise as to the date ‘of the Yogins Tanira, 
which has not’ yet been fixed beyond doubt. A few vérses of the 
same text, however, supplied us with some interesting informa 
regarding the same, As for example, we find that the exploits? of 
Viívasimha have been narrated in one ‘section of the tantra and also 
we have the references to the successors of Vi$vasunha ( G. 1496= 
1533 A.D.) was the contemporary of Sühunsuün, the father of 
Suklenmun (1539-1552 A. D.). In other places of the tantra there are 
also definite references to some incidents that occurred in Saka,1600 
(1.e. 1678-9 A. D.) 


Thus, it appears to us that the Yogini Tantra must have been 
composed at least in the làst decade of the 17th Century, if notata 
still later period. And in that case it will be absurd to think that 
the shape of the coins of Suklunmun, who flourished in the first half 


1. Edwards Gait, op. cit., p. 24 
2. C. J. Brown, The Coins of India, 1922, p, 100; V. Smith, IMC vol-I, 1906 
pp. 1947; Allan. J., The Numismatic Chronicle, vol. YX, 1909, pp. 300-19; 
Botham, Cat. of the Prov. Coin Cab., Assam, 1930, Part VIII, p. 29. 
3. cf."...Ekena jitavan kawan scumaran Gauda patchaman'' — Prathamárddha, 
. fatala-XlIl i.e, he alone conquered kámas (of Kámat&) Saumiras (of 
upper Assam) and five Gaudas. see Khan Chaudhury, of. cit. p. 89 note. 
Saümara perhaps refers to the country of the Ahdms, some Abom rulers 
used to describe them as Sawmuaresvara. The term Kuvacha Has been 
attributed to the people of Cooch Behar, 
cf. Parvabhage Cha Saumavah Kuvachah Pa$chtma tatha | 
Dakshina Y avanastadvaduitave plava eva cha || 
79 // Pivvarddha, Patala XIV 

4. cf tasyapi Vahavah putyah Prithivi pavipalakah | 
Kuvacha dhaymikah Sarve vajano yuddhàdurmadaáh |] 

16 jf Purvarddha, Patala XIII 
see Khan Chowdhury etc.; op. cit. p. 77 note. 

8. cf. Shodasivde gate Sake...... 1158॥ - 
Kuvachat=ryavanai = Schandvai=rvihusainja—Samakulath I 
Tribhi=rmlechchhath Samakirna-maka yuddháàfi bhavi shyati [/60]/ 
A$vamundai न ynavamund ai=rgajamundai=rviseshatak...... /161// 


euer P. tmm 
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of the 16th Century A. D., was influenced by the writing of the said 
Tantra, It seems probable, however, that the octagonal shape of the 
coins is due to the Saivite influence. According to such conception 
Lord Siva protects the whole universe with His light forms.* The 
obverse legend on the coin of Suklehmun represents the Raja as 


praying to the Almighty Tara, the consort of Lord Siva. 


1. 
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Tatah Kuvacho Y avanam hitva Saumya-Vinasitah | 
Kavatoya-nads yavat havishyati mahad=ranam |/64// 
—Purvirdah, Patala XIV 

€ When 1600 years of the Saka era have passed, a terrible war will 
take place between the three Mlechchha tribes of Kuvacha, Yavana, and 
Chandra. The Lauhitya, the King of rivers, will surely flow full with the 
blood of men, of horses and specially of elephants. 

After this when the Saumyas have been destroyed, the Kuv&chas will 
desert the Yavanas and will fight a great battle near the banks of the 
Karotoya river,” * j f 

[ From the Yogini Tantra Parvárddha, Patala X11, and translation 
from @ History of Cooch Behar (English) by S. C. Ghosal, 1942, p. 97 ] 

The above perhaps refers to the battle in the Uttarakula (K&marupa) in 
1632 A. D. between Mohammadan, -king of Cooch Bihar and the Ahom 
king, attack.by Bhavani Das of Mohammadan party in 1685 A. D., and 
algo the attack by Ebadat Khan in 1687 A. D. and afterwards by Jabardast 
Khin and long contifued war; for references see J. N. Sarkar’s History of 
Aurangjeb Vol. III & A new H istory of Bengal in Jehangir' s time 

cf. pratyakshabhih prapanna=Starubhi=rvastabhi==vashtabhi=risa 

— Kàülidisa, Abhijnana Sakuntalam, Act 1, Verse 1 


NEVASA COINS OF KING SATAVAHANA 
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In their report, on the excavations at- Nevasa during the year 
1954-56, entitled “From History to Pre-History at Nevasa?,! Dr. Sankalia 
and his co-authors have published a number of interesting Sáta- 
vahana coins,? which include five coins with the legend ‘of king 
Sátavahana.'? Deo, one of the co-authors of the Report, who wrote 
its chapter on the coins, has also published a note on these five coins 


in this Fournal.* 

Before the discovery of the five Nevasa coins only three coins 
bearing the legend ‘of king Satavahana’ were known, and not four 
as Deo thinks in the Report? and in this Fournal.® Deo describes only 
three coins, while about the fourth he says that its details are not 
available.” Actually, no fourth coins with this legend existed before 
the Nevasa coins. It appears that this Deo’s mistake is based 
on Ramarao’s faulty listing of these coins, Ramarao lists only 
three coins,’ but the sources he cites for them are not correct. Deo 


l.. Publication No. 1 of the Department of Archaeology and Ancient Indian 
History, Deccan College, University of Poona, 1960, 

2. From History to Pre-Histcvy at Nevasa (Henceforth abbreviated as Nevasa) 
pp. 171-176 | 

3. Ibid, fig. 74. 3.1; fig. 75.1-2 and fig. 6.1 

4, XXII, pp. 138 fi, pl. VIII. 1-4 and 7. 

6. Nevasa, pp. 172-73. 

0. JNSI, XXII, p. 138. 

7. Nevasa, p. 178 

8. JNSI, XX, Numismatic Notes and Monographs, No, 6 (Henceforth abbre- 
viated as NNM), p. 1, nos. 1-3 

9. For coin no. 3 of his list Ramarao cites sources for two coins, the one 

, {from Kondapur and the other from Aurangabad. He also lists the Konda- 

. pur coin, published separately by himself and by Mirashi, as no. 2 of the 

list, but cites only the source in which his note on the coin appeared; even 

th s is not quoted correctly; it should be Proceedings of Indian History 

Congress, 1946, pp. 23 ff, and not 1944, (See NNM, No. 6, p. 1, nos. 2-3) 

Deo makes note of the wrong reference made by Ramarao, but does not 

appear to have located the correct details of the coins. (Nevasa, p. 178 

.Ín. 14; also p. 172, fn, 9) 
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does not seem to have, checked Ramarao's list. The three.coins of . 


king Sátaváhana known before the Nevasa coins came to light are: 


ent a ^4 


Warangal and published by Mirashi! the second, obtained from a, 
coin dealer of -Aurangabad and the published. by Joglekar and. 


€,” 


Dikshit;? and the third, obtained from. the excavation at Kondapur , 


in the. Medak district of, the former. Hyderabad state and published 
separately by Mirashi? and Ramarao.# ME = 


. a 
` + 


+ 


From a comparison ‘of the'coins with the legend ‘of king Sata- 


vahana’ from Nevasa with these published before, Deo is of the view ' 


that none of the formér is identical in-type with the latter,5 because ` 


some: of -the symbols found on the earlier three pieces are not found ' 


on the Nevasa coins, particularly the Ujjain symbol which occurs 
oh. thé former three but is conspicuous'by its absence from those 
from Nevasa.® Similarly, some of: the symbols that occur on the 


Nevasa coins aré not found ‘on the earlier pieces, particularly the: 


bull, which occurs on three Nevasa pieces," the tree-in-railing, 
symbol-like Brahmi yya, the hilljand the river with fishes.? The 


x 


symbol of connected empty ‘circles’, as the. Report? describes the ' 


symbol made of three circles-in: a line and connected with a rod 


passing through their middle, is, contrary to what Deo: says,!? found 
on two of the three earlier coins; i. e. the one published by Mirashit? 
and the other from Kondapur excavation.!? | ol mE 


l. JNST VII, pp. 1 ff. 

2, Bulletin of the Deccan College, Pcona, VI, pp. 5-6. 

. JNSI, XI, pp. 5-6, pl. TI. 11, 

Proceedings of Indian History Congress, 1945, pp. 23 ff. It is published by 


som, 


* Ramarao as No. 2 of the Numismatic Series issued by the Hyderabad - 


* Müseum and edited'by Khwaja Muhammad Ahmad. 


"B: Nevasa, pp. 173-74; JNSI, XXII, pp. 144-45. 
6. Coin No. 3640 of the Report, fig. 76. 1 seems to show faint traces of the so- 
called Ujjain symbol with a crescent on one of its arms; itis very much 
distorted. E | 


7. Itis not visible on the plate in ths case of the coin in fig, 74. 3, ... 

5. River with fishes in also not visible on the plate. a See NN 
9. Nevasa, p. 173. 2: 
10. Ibid. f Eo 
ll. JNSI, VII, pp. 1 ff. j 

12. Proceedings of Indian History Congress, 1946. pp, 23 ff. 
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The authors of the Report are of the view that the “occurrence 
of the Ujjain symbol on the coins of the later Satavahanas indicates 
a distinct Central Indian influence which exerted itself when the Sütavühana, 
Empire expanded > 3 but from a comparison of the palaeography of the 
characters of all these coins, (both from Nevasa and the three earlier 
ones), they reach the conclusion at the same time that “the Nevasa 
coins show 6 later style” than those of this king published before and 
who is “taken to be the founder of the dynasty.” This is highly 
contradictory as shown below. 


They are also.of the view that.allthese coins, which bear the 
name king Satavahana, could possibly not have. been “the issues of 
one and the same king"? and further add.: “It seems therefore’ 
reasonable to conclude that there were a number of Saütavühanas. Paleo- 
graphically and according to the legend.all fall, between the third 
century B. C. and. first century B. C."* And finally Deo affirms: 

“The affinity of the Sátayahana round lead coins from Nevasa with: 
those belonging to Sri Satakarni tend to suggest that this Satavahana 
of.Nevasa issues was probably the son of Satakarni I, who has been 
referred.to in one of the relievo inscriptions at Nanaghat. This is 
further supplemented by the find of. the coins of Satakarni I in the 
same levels as will be seen below. It may not be wrong to hold that 
some of the coins from Nevasa are possibly of Satavahana who 
succeeded his father Satakarni J and who 1s mentioned in the Nana- 
ghat record, He seems to have come to throne-in the Deccan and i 
issued coins similar in fabric and motif to those of his father Sata- 
karni (c. 194-185 B. C.)."5 


Deo makes confusion worse confounded when he says that 
four Nevasa coins of king Satavahana, nos. 1, 3, 4 & 7 illustrated 
by pl. VIII in this Journal? and which. correspond to nos. 1981 
1175, 3640 and 6490 respectively of the Nevasa Report, belong to 
“the Sditavahana who was the son of Kanha and the father of 
Satakarpi."7 


1, Nevasa, p. 174. 

2. Ibid, p.175. 

3. Nevasa, p. 176. 

4. Ibid, JNSI, XXII, p. 144. 
56. Ibid. 

6. XXII. 

7. Ibid. p. 145. 
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_ This is not based on facts and’ goes against the entire evidence 
ón the Sátavahana succession, even the one from the Puranas, 
which, as is already pointed out elsewhere,! say ,-even though what 
they say, they do it erroneously, - that Satakarni was the son of 
Krishna. We discuss the matter below. 


Deo’s analysis of the characters of the Nevasa coins, with a 
view to compare them with those of the earlier three coins, and their 
division into two groups, in order to show a distance of time between 
the three earlier pieces and the five from Nevasa on the one side and 
between those of the different groups of the Nevasa coins? on the 
other, ‘makes no meaning; because the characters that the chart in. 
the Report illustrates are not thé true representations of the 
characters on the coins.? "The classification of the characters into 
two groups* is not only arbitrary but also reflects lack of precision 
and an inexpressive terminology. The conclusion that Deo arrives 
from the above analysis-of the evidence is vague and meaningless, 
It may be given in his own words; 


“With all these details about palaeography, it may be pointed 
out that a comparison between the legends on coins and that on 
contemporary records on rock does not help as the nature of the. 
material on which the legend is recorded differs. Moreover on the. 
basis of fragmentary legends-and letters, it is not possible to decide 
especially when we study palaeography of the post-Mauryan and 
pre-Christian era periods,''$ 


From all this ensemble of arguments and conjectures, one 
contradictory to the other, the final conclusions that the Report seems 
. to reach may be summarised as follows: (1) thatthe king Satavahana 
of the three coins published before those from Nevasa: came to light 
was the founder of the Satavahana Dynasty,? a view first sponsored. 

l. IHQ, XXXVIII, pp. 68 f Ede I 
2. Nevasa, pp. 175-76; JNSI, XXII, pp. 143-44. - I ere 
3. Ibid - a 
4. Ibid, 9. 176; JNSI, XXII, pp. 143-44, 
5. Nevasa, p. 175 
6. Ibid. 
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by Mirashi? and already controverted by this writér;? (2) that king 
Satavahana of the three earlier coins possessed a Central Indian 
influence, because the so-called Ujjain symbol occurs on these coins;? 
(3) that the Nevasa coins belong to two kings of the name, nos. 1981, 
1175, 3640 and 6490 to one and no. 2186 to the other,* and these 
two kings are different from the one to whom the earlier three pieces 
belong; (4) that the two kings of the name Sátaváhana of the Nevasa 
pieces lived and.ruled after king Sátavaáhana of the three earlier 
pieces, who according to them was the founder of the dynasty;5.(5) 
that the one Sátavahana of the four Nevasa pieces, of the numbers 
noted above, was the son of Kanha and the father of Satakarni I 
and the other Satavahana, of coin No. 2186, was the son of Satakarni 
I;$ and (6) that all the three kings of the name Sátavahana lived 
between the third and the first centuries B. C." mE 
These conclusions are so apparently absurd that they hardly 
need an argument to refute them. However, some remarks may be 
added to clear the misconceptions caused by the Report. 


The palaeography of the three earlier coins is already discussed 
by Mirashi in this Journal? and by this writer in this Journal? and 
elsewhere.!9 On its and other evidence I have already shown that 
these coins belong to king Satavahana, who was not the founder of 
the dynasty but the son of king Satakarni I, and he is the one 
mentioned as Kumara Satavahana in one of the Nanaghat relievo 
inscriptions.!12 He cannot be placed in the second century B. C., to 


1, JNSI, VII. pp. 1 ff; XI, pp. 5-6; XIV, pp. 26 ff; XVI, pp. 83 ff, 205 ff. 

2. Ibid, XIII, pp. 35 ff; IHQ, XXVII, pp. 210 ff, /NSI. XVI. pp. 77 ff. 
Altekar was also of the view that this Sitavihana was not the founder of 
the family. /N SI, VII, p. 3, in. 

Nevasa, p. 174. 

Ibid, p. 176; JNSI. XXII, p. 144. 

Ibid, pp. 174-76 

Ibid, p. 176; JNSI, XXII, p. 145 

Ibid, p. 176; JNSI. XXII, p. 144 

JNSI, VII, pp. 1. ff; XI, pp. 5.6; XIV, pp. 26 £; XVI, pp. 83 8,.208 ff 
Ibid, XIII, pp. £5 ff; XVI, pp. 77 ff; XII. pp. 96 ff, 

IRQ, XXVII, pp. 210 ff; X XVIII, pp. 71 ff 

Ibid, JNSI, XIII, pp. 55 ff; XVI, pp. 77 ff, etc. 

ASWI, V, pl. LI, No. 8. 
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say the least of the third century B. C. The characters of the Nevasa 
coins are similar to those of the three earlier coins of king Satava hana; 
the difference, if any, between the characters on any of them is 
insignificant; it is the difference of calligraphy, because the dies for 
all these coins had not been made by the same person. As shown 
. below, all these coins were also not issued in the same region, There- 
fore, the characters of the Nevasa coins are also later than those of 
the coins of Satakarni I. It may be pointed out here that all those 
coins which are assigned to Satakarni I by some scholars are not his, 
Which of these belong to Satakarni I and which to another of the 
name is not discussed here, since a classification of these coins is not 
the purpose of this note. w f 


On no coin from Nevasa, ña, sa, ta, va, ha and na has a long, 
vertical or ta fork-like.! Their verticals are sharper neither at the 
top-end nor at the bottom-end; on the other hand, they tend to 
roundness. The form of ia in fig. 76.1 and 74.3 and sa in fig. 74.1 
and 75.1 in particular may be noted.? The little difference in the 
form of £a in fig. 74.1 and 75.1 from the one in fig. 76.1 and 74.3 is 
mainly due to the fact that these coins belong to different varieties, 
were issued separately and struck from different dies. What canons. 
of palaeography would make these letters earlier in time than those 
of the coins of Satakarni I or belong to the third or even to the 
second century B. C., I am not able to make out, if palaeography is: 
of any value for purposes of chronological computation ‘of ancient: 


records. 


The use of ża on the Nevasa coins in place of da on the earlier 
discoveries of this king is hardly an argument to distinguish king 
Satavahana of the former from king Satavahana of any of the latter, 


]. This is particularly true of the assignment of these coins in Ramarao’s list: 
of Satavahana coins in this Journal, NNM, Series No 6, referred to. 
earlier. 

2. Perhaps, it is its form in fig, 74.1 and fig. 75.1 that Deo considers to be 
fork-like; but even here it is not so. So far as the form of it in fig. 75 2 is. 
concerned, it is not precisely identifiable. Since the print of the coin is not 
clear. i 
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as the Report does.t It may be because of the linguistic peculiarities 
of the regions from which the coins come. Even though the frovenance 
of two of the three coins published before the Nevasa pieces is not 
known, the third comes from Kondapur in Central Deccan. Nevasa 
is situated in Western Deccan.2 We have also Sadavahana in the 
Nasik cave inscription of Kanha (Krishna) in the legend Sadavihana 
kule-kanhe rajini.8 Another similar example of inter-change of letters 
may be quoted from two relievo inscriptions at Nanaghat itself. In 
one occurs raya (in raya Simuka Satavahano )* in place of raño ( in 
oraño cha Satakanino )5 of the other. 


‘If the so-called Ujjain symbol indicates ‘a distinct Central 
Indian influence’, and therefore expansion of the Satavahana Empire 
over Central India, and if the coins with this symbol belong to that 
king Satavahana who is supposed to have been the founder of the 
dynasty, how would this symbol also indicate a ‘later style’ than the 
one of the Nevasa coins, which ‘according to Deo belong to those 
two kings of the same name who were ‘later than the one who was 
the founder of the dynasty, is not clear from the Report. And.if the 
king Satavahana whose coins have the so-called Ujjain symbol was 
the founder ofthe dynasty and if he did not possess any Central 
Indian inftuence or dominion in the region, the Ujjain symbol does 
not lend to the interpretation that its occurrence on coins indicates 
a Central Indian influence. Further, if a king Satavahana possessed 
a Central Indian infiuence, he must have come to acquire it only 
after the Sgtavihana dominions had been in existence for some time 
and not from the time it had been founded. That this is what had 
happened is evidenced. The first Sitavahana king to have possessed 
any influence in Central India was Satakarni I. Therefore, that king 
Satavahana whose coins have the Ujjain symbol will have to be 
placed at a later date than that of the foundation of these dominions 
as also that of Satakarni J. If he is different from the former, he 
will be later in date than that a king Satavahana whose coins do 


1. Nevasa, p. 174. See also JNSI, XX, p. 144, 
9. Ibid, p.1 

3. El, VIII, p. 93, pl. VI. 22. 

4, ASWI, V, p. 64, No. 3. 

5 Ibid, p. 64, No, 4. 
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not have the Ujjain symbol, because according to Deo he did not 
possess any influence in Central India. 


. No coins of king Satavahana are so far reported from Central 
India. If the so-called Ujjain symbol indicates a Central Indian 
influence, it is strange that he should have issued the coins bearing 
this symbol only in the region that lay far south of them and nót in 
Central India or Ujjain. 


The meaning of the so-called Ujjain symbol has remained unex- 
plained yet. As pointed out before,! it need not be connected with 
Ujjain or Central India. It is found on the coins of kings irrespective 
of the fact whether they had any connection with Ujjain or Central 
India. Therefore, if!this-symbol occurs on the coins of-a king, it 
need-not indicate any Central Indian inftuence for him; or that its 
absence, absence or-loss of that inffuence. Hence, if the so-called 
Ujjain symbol-is found on some coins of king Sátaváhana and is not 
found on some others,.it' need not urge the conclusion that king 
Satavahana on whose coins the-symbol is found possessed influence 
in Central India and ‘was different from that king Satavihana 
who wielded no-such influence because. his coins do not have this 
symbol, - - . .- | 

Occurrence of the so-called Ujjain symbol on the coins of a king 
may indicate some sort of an imperial claim for him, even if at times 
that claim may appear only pretentious. But when it occurs on some 
coins of a king and does not occur on ‘somé others of his, it might 
indicate that the coins which do not have this symbol were issued 
by him in his home country and those that have it in the conquered 
- regions, where alone he could justifiably claim an imperial status. 
In the light of the above considerations, the presence of this symbol 
on some coins of king Sátaváhana may suggest that by the time he 
came to the throne, the Satavahanas had grown in strength and 
dominion to have been entitled to an imperial dignity as they 
conceived of it. Inscriptions of the early Satavahanas indicate that 


JNSI, XVI, p. 62 C. Sivarammurti suggests that it ‘represents the con- 
quest of four quarters, upto the four oceans.’ Numismatic Parallels in 
Kalidasa, p. 10; see also JNSI. XVI, p. 60. 
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they founded their dominion in Western Deccan.! Therefore, Western 
Deccan was their home country. Nevasa was evidently included in 
their home country. Hence, the coins of king Sátavahana, which do 
not have the Ujjain symbol, were issued for the home country and 
those that have it for the conquered regions. This finds ample 
support from the fact that of the three coins known before the Nevasa 
coins, one was obtained from excavation at Kondapur and the other 
purchased from a coin dealer in Warangal. The third, which was 
purchased in Aurangabad, is also likely to have been carried there 
from Central Deccan where? Kondapur and Warangal are situated. 


‘ The history and chronology of the Satavahanas is now not 
that obscure as to warrant vague and hypothetical conjectures and 
generalisation, absolutely unrelated to reason, like the ones hazarded 
in the Report and in this Journal on the-coins of king Satavahana 
from Nevasa. The Puranas, the coins and the inscriptions have the 
outlines of the early Satavahana history reasonably firm and intelli- 
gible and but for the theory ingeniously propounded by Prof. 
(now Dr.) Mirashi and repeated by the authors of the Nevasa Report 
without a moment's thought as to its logical or evidential coherence, 
king Satavahana of the coins would have had no distinction of being 
the founder of the family. Similarly, but for the theory propounded, 
by Deo two other kings of the name would also have had no existence. 


The evidence discussed here and before? excludes the possibility 
of a king Sátaváhana between Kanha ( Krishna ) and Satakarni I. 
Kanha of the Nasik inscription* may be identified with Krishna of 


l. Khwaja Muhammad Ahmad surmises that Centra] Deccan was the home ° 
country of the Sdtavahanas (ci. Numismatic Series, No. 2, p. 3, Hyderabad 
Museum) is based on the evidence of the coins of king Satavábana from 
Kondapur and the theory propounded by Mirashi that he was the founder 
of the dynasty, That this Sátavühana was not the founder is certain, and 
the evidence does not support the surmise that Central Deccan was the 
home of the Sáfav&hanas, I do not consider it necessary to discuss the 
original home of the Sdtavahanas, _ 

2 Thisis also suggested by Khwaja Muhammad Ahmad in his editorial note 
to Numismatic Series, No. 2, referred to above, 

3 JHQ, XXVII, pp. 210 ff; X XVIII, pp. 68 ff; /NSI, XIII, pp. 35 ff; XVI, 
pp. 77 ff. 

4 EI, VIII, p. 98, 
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the Puranas, even if the Nanaghat inscription or any other evidence 
does not support. the puránic statement.? If the Nasik inscription 
does not give the name of Kanha’s father or that of his son, the 
Nanaghat inscription of Naganika speaks of Vedisiri and Satisiri as 
her two sons.2 It has been pointed out before that Naganika was the 
wife of Simuka Satavahana of a Nanaghat relievo inscription, Satisiri 
the same as Satakarni I, and Kumara Satavahana of another Nana- 
ghat relievo inscription son of Satakarni 1.3 It has also been 
shown that Krishna was a brother of Simuka, the founder of the 


dynasty, and an usurper.* It is unnecessary to discuss the matter 
over again, 


As is-already stated-above king Satavahana cannot be placed 
even in the second century B. C. This is for yet another reason, that 
no named coins of that-early period are known. -Whether the coin 
of Dharmapala from Eran? is assignable to those early times would 
require to be supported by some corroborative evidence. Palaeogra- 
phy is the only evidence so far brought to bear upon the dating of the 
Dharmapala coin. In India named coins came in use from about 
the middle of the second century B. G., only after contacts with the 
Greeks; Therefore, first, issues of named coins by no Indian king can 
be dated to the -period before the Indo-Greeks issued coins with a 
bi-lingual legend, the earliest of which may belong to the third 
quarter of the second century B. C.$ Therefore, coins of Satakarni I 
may be assigned to about the middle of second century B. C. and 
those of king Satavahana to a still later date. The earliest we know 
of the Sdtavahana inroads in the Ujjain region is about the time of 
Satakarni I, son of Simuka and father of Kumara Satavahana and 
this indicates that king -Sdtavahana - possessed a Central Indian 
influence; and this was after, and not before Satakarni J. 


# 


1, IHQ, XXVIII, pp. 70 ff. 

2. Ibid, pp. 71 f. 

3. JNSI, XIII, pp. 35 ff; XVI, pp. 77 ff; THQ, XXVII, pp 210 ff; XXVIII, 
pp. 71 ff. 

4 IHQ, XXVIII, pp. 71 ff, 


§ Allan, Coins of Ancient India, British Museum Catalogue, p. xci; Cunningh- 
ham, ASR, X, p. 80 


6. Scholars do not agree as to the attribution and the date of the first Indo. 
Greek bilingual coins. If Tarn thinks that these coins were issued by 
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The only conclusion that may be drawn from the above dis- 


cussion is that king Satavahana of the Nevasa coins is no other than 


king Sátavahana of the three coins published before and that he. 


is the same as Kumara Satavahana of a Nanaghat relievo inscri- 
ption. 


J may take this opportunity to offer some comments on the 
Rejoinder of Prof. Mirashit to my note on the subject in which he 
compares the form of da in the Sarnath pillar and the Jaugada Rock 
edicts of Asoka, the Besnagar pillar inscription of Heliodorus and 
the Nanaghat inscription of queen Naganika with that of da on the 
coins of king Sátaváhana. I need hardly to say that between the above 


two edicts of Agoka on the one side and the Heliodorus pillar and the 


Nanaghat inscription of Náganik& on the other, the distance in time 
is about a century and a quarter. Whether da could have retained 
this form for another century is not considered by Mirashi. If we 
are to admit such canons of palaeography, I am afraid palaeography: 
would be reduced ‘to a highly elusive measure for dating coins and 
inscriptions and for chronological estimates. Mirashi is not correct 
when he says that I had proposed the date for king Satavahana on 
the basis of the form of da on the coins alone; when I did it, I had 
taken into consideration practically all the evidence available on 
the subject, I need not repeat the details of the evidence. If king 
Satavahana was the founder of the family, how is it that no relievo 
was set up at Nanaghat for him when one each was set up for every 
member of the family, the king, the queen and the princes. The 
founder of the family could not have been treated in that uncere- 
monious fashion as would Prof. Mirashi's arguments and those of 
others who follow him, would suppose. When Mirashi quotes Fleet 


Demetrius II, son of Demetrius I, for the father (Greeks ín: Baciria and 
India, pp. 138-39), Narain (Imdo-Greeks, pp. 29-31) assigns them to Deme- 
triüs II, who was the son of Antimachus I according to him I do not con- 
sider it necessary to discuss the controversy here, I may only add that I 
do not agree with either, If we accept that there were only two kings of 
the name Demetrius, the first bilingual coins of king Demetrius may then 
be assigned to Demetrius I, son of Euthydemus I, only. I discuss the 
details elsewhere. j 2 

1. JNSI, XVI, pp. 205-06. I regret this long delay in my reply to Prof. 

^ Mirashi's Rejoinder. This was because I was busy in some other work. 
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on the value of paleography for dating ancient records, it supports 
my view rather than his. Unfortunately the plate by which Mirashi 


illustrates the form — from the records quoted by him does not 
represent it correctly. I think, this should be enough.2 


1, JNSI. XVI, p. 206, 

2. Prof. Mirashi himself thinks that “eminent epigraphists, like Fleet, Kiel- 
horn and Sukthankar, have erred by centuries, not by decades, in their- 
estimate of the age of certain records on the evidence of palaeography.”’ 
(J NSI, XIV, pp. 26 ff.), Should. I know from Prof, Mirashi if he does not. 
consider the possibility to have himself erred by af least a century or 
more while considering the palaeography of the legend on the coins of 


king Satavahana ? 


- 


SOME ALLEGED COINS 
OF 
KING SATAVAHANA 
Nisar Ahmad 


Rapson takes coin nos. 1 and 2 of BMC to be issued by 
Sátakarni of the Ninaghiat relievo inscription? and numbers 5, 6 
and 7 to a king named Sátakarpi? For the latter coins, he further 

/ writes that on the basis of ‘certain characteristic features’ they 
| appear to have belonged to East Malwa whose ancient name was 
Ákara and it was included in the ‘Andhra dominions in the reign 
of Gautamiputra Sátakarpi, who is called ‘King of Akara” and 
after him it was lost to Rudradaman and therefore this Sštakarni 
‘may be either Gautamiputra or some earlier king’. But Mirashi 
attributes coin nos, 14 2,5 5 and 69 and Trivedi coin no. 77 of 
BMC to king Satavahana. Mirashi suggests that the coin nos.? 
5 and 6 having the device of the elephant with upraised trunk 
associated with triangle-headed standard and the incomplete 
legends were probably issued by King Satavahana, the founder 
ofthe dynasty.? Likewise the coin nos. l and 219 which have the 
legend Ratio Siri Sütasa and the elephant device ‘may also have 
been issued by him, but in the absence of definite knowledge 
about a king named Sátavahana, it was supposed to have been 
struck by Satakarni. On the ground of fabric type and palaeo- 


- 


1. BMC, AWK, pp. XCII-XCIII, 1. 

2, lbid, p. 3. 

3. lbid, pp. XCIV-XCVI. ' SLOT 
4. JNSI, VII, p. 3. i 
5. JNSI, VIIL p. 19, fn, 2. 

6. JNSI, VII, p. 3. I ë f 

7. JNSI, XXII, pp. 253-4. ` RU, V `" 
8, All coin nos. refer to BMC; AWK, coins. l | ह 
9. JNSI, VIL, p. 3, is 
10. JNSI, VIII, p. 19 fn. 2. 
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graphy- thése ‘coins! ‘of king Sata can be shown to be much. 
earlier than others catalogued by Rapson’.2 For coin no. 7, 
Trivedi-writes that the symbols, metal and shape are the same as 
the coin of Kaus collection ; the tree-in-railing and other symbols 
of coin no.7:may be takén as additional features. Therefore’ 
he holds that ‘this coin too may have. borne out the name of 
Sataváhana in the legend, which has disappeared leaving traces, 
the coin being worn.’ Fs i 

To determine the typological similarities of the coins under 
discussion with those of king Satavahana it will be better to cite 
the symbological features of the coins bearing the. legends Raiio 
Siri Sadavahanasa or Raiio Siri Satavahanasa which are of two types, 
Elephant and Bull. 


ELEPHANT TYPE 
Salient Features 
` Obv. Elephant standing r. with upraised trunk* or elephant 
walking with upraised trunks or elephant facing r. with trunk 
hanging. . — | 
Rev, Ujjain symbol" or tree in railing.? 
Associated Symbols 


Obv. Elephant alone? or (i) infront of the elephant a 
peculiar symbol consisting of two flattened circles on a vertical 
line? or on its back a group of four empty circles, the extreme 
1. At the place where this statement of Mirashi occurs, he speaks about 
coin no. 1 of Sátasa ( /NSI, VII, p. 3) but the words, ‘these coins of 
king Satasa’ suggests that he intends both 709, 4 and 2. It is also: 
attested by his statement written elsewhere, ‘The round lead and potin 
coins ( Nos, 1 and 2in Rapson's catalogue ) with the legend Rafio Siri 
Sálasa were probably struck by Satavühana the founder of the family 
and not by Satakarni as supposed by Rapson ( JNSI, VIII, p. 19 fn. 2 ).. 
JNSI, VII, p. 3. I i 
JINSI, XXII, p. 368, 

JNSI, VII, pp. 1-4; BDCRI, VI, pp. 141-42. 

JNSI, XXII, p. 139. 

JNSI, XI, pp. 5-6. E ' 

FNSI, VII, pp. 1-4; XI, pp. 5-6 and BDCRI, VI, pp. 141-42. 

ANSI, XXII, p. 140. ; 
INSTI, XI, pp. 5-6. 


3NSI, VIL, pp. 1-4; BDCRI, VI, pp. 141-42, here too ‘the peculiar symbol: 
before the elephant is just visible’ and, as Altekar rightly observes, ‘the 
coin of Joglekar collection is ofthe same type as Mr. Kaus collection’,. 
INST, VII, p. 108, ' 
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right circle capped by a crescent! and (ii) above? or infront of 
elephant a triangle-headed standard with a cross-bar.? 

Rev. (i) Two circles on a vertical line opposite the upper 
two corners (ii) svastika and (iii) surmounting Ujjain symbol 
nandipada* or (i) surmounting Ujjain symbol crescent and 
(ii) pellets between orbs5—these symbols occur on the coins of 
Ujjain symbol variety. 

BULL TYPE 
Salient Features 


Ob». Bull facing? or walking r.” 
Rev. Solid-branched tree-in-railing.? 


f Associated Symbols 
Obv. Above bull three arched hill. 


Rev. (i) To the right of tree triangle-headed standard 
(ii) to its top left an empty circle (iii) below the tree probably 
fishes and wavy line indicating a river® or (i) over the tree a 


triratna (ii) to left of the tree ‘a Naga or Nandipada’ symbol and 
(iii) below the tree three fishes in a river.  . | 

Here the coins under discussion are described to make 
symbological comparison with those of Satavšhana, 


Coin No. I 


Obv. Elephant standing r. ; below three fishes in river. 
Legend Ratio Siri Sátasa. 


Rev. Blurred. 
Coin No. 212 
Obv. Elephant standing r.; above, tree within railing; 
infront, three arched hill; below, symbol of river with fishes. 
1, JNSI, XXII, p. 139. 
J.NSI, VII pp. 1-4; BB CR], VI, pp. 141.42. 
JNSI, XXII, p. 139, 
JNSZ, VII, pp, 1-4; BDCRI, VI, pp. 141-42. 
JNSI, XI, pp. 8-6 
JNSI, XXII, p. 139, no. 2. 
‘Ibid, pp. 138-9, nos, 1 and 3, 
Ibid, 
Ibid, no, 1. 
Ibid, no. 2. 
ll, BMC, AWK, p.l. 
12. Ibid. | 
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Rev, Man standing facing; 1., Ujjain symbol; legend as on 
coin no. 1, 

l Coin Nos. 5 and 61 

Obv. Elephant, with trunk upraised, walking L; infront, 
svastika and triangle-headed standard; double square line-border 
including fishes and svastika symbols arranged alternately. 

Rev. Tree within railing; r., Ujjain symbol surmounted by 
crescent; in lower corner 1., nandipada (out of flan on no. 6); in 
upper corner r., rayed sun symbol (out of flan on no. 5); double 
square line border. 

| Coin No. 72 
ı Obv. Elephant with trunk upraised, walking r. 
Rev, 1. Ujjain symbol; r., tree within railing; square border 
of dots. E i I 

Thus we see that the coin nos. | and 2 which belong to the 
elephant type have river with fishes at the bottom of the obverse 
and the coin nos. 5 and 6, which also have elephant as the salient 
obverse device, also bear fishes and svastika arranged alternately 
within double square line border, probably representing the 
form of the river. The symbol of river with fishes is not marked 
on the coins of the elephant type of king Sataváhana but on the 
specimens of the Bull type and that too on the reverse. It would 
not be out of place to say that this symbol also occurs on the 
certain issues of Satakarni I. On the coin no.2 we observe 
on the obverse two main symbols, elephant and tree-in-railing 
but these symbols do not occur together on the coins of Sdtavahana. 
Again, it has human device on its reverse which is not represented 
on any coin of king Sátaváhana. On coins nos. 5, 6 and 7 we get 
two main symbols, tree-in-railing and Ujjain symbol whereas these 
two symbols are not found together on the coins of king Sátavá- 
hana; infact they occur together on the coins of a king named 
Satakarni. Again the leaves of the tree on the coins of Sátaváhana 
are solid whereas on the present coins they are shown in the 
` outlines. Further, on coin no. 8 of BMC,5 that is ascribed to 
1, Ibid, 9. 3. | 
2. Ibid. 

3. JNSI, XIII, (1), pp. 35-36. 
4. From History to Prehistory at Nevasa, p. 178, 
5. BMC, AWK, p. 4. 
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ue 
SatakarniTI4, we observe ‘double square-line border including 


fishes" which recall ‘the double line border including fishes and 


|. -Sastika' of coin nos. 5 and 6. 
» 


— 


Mirashi suggests that coin nos. 1 and 2 are ‘paleographically 
earlier’ and therefore he does not subscribe to the view of Rapson 
that it belonged to king Satakarni of Nianaghiat relievo 
inscription. In the opinion of Mirashi Sátaváhana was the pre- 
decessor.of Simuka? and the latter was succeeded by Krishna. 
According to the Puránas these two kings, Simuka and Krishna 
ruled for 41 years. Did the letters of the Brahmi script evolve 
their distinct features within four decades even when the Satava- 
hana coinage and the use of the script both among the local rulers 
of the Deccan were in initial stages ? Mirashi himself compares the 
characters of the coins of king Satavahana with the Nanaghat 
inscription of Naganika and says that they ‘belong to about the 
same age and takes the queen Naganika as the wife of Satakar- 
ni I. Hence the paleographical basis for the attribution of these 
coins shatters. Further, if Sáta is taken as the abreviation of the 
name of king Satavihana, it may well be presumed as the short 
form of Sátakarni's name. For the coin nos. 5 and 6, Mirashi 
writes, “The legends on these coins have been almost completely 
lost. The two letters nasa which can be seen on coin no, 5 show that 
the legend must have been Sátaváhana rather than Sdtakanisa.’7 
On the square or rectangular coins of king Sátaváhana the legend 
are inscribed horizontally or diagonally whereas on the coin 
nos. 5 and 6 though they are of square shape the legend is written 
almost rectangularly. Further, on the coin no. 5 Rapson reads 
nisa. The trace of the stroke of medial; can be marked on the 


top of the vertical line of the letter ra. ‘The presence of medial 
ion these coins precludes the possibility of its being issued by, 
king Sátavahana. The coin no. 6 has the letter sa and preceding 


Rao, M. R., List of Published Sátaváhana Coins, p. 6. 

JANSI, XI, p. 4 e s 
Studies in Indology, I, p. 119. | 

Dynasties of the Kali Age, pp.38-39, 

J.NSI, XI, p. 6. 

6. JNSI, VIIL, p. 18. 

7. JNSI, VII, p. 3, fn. 8. 

8. BMC, AW K, pl. I, 6. 
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. it is a horizontal line! which certainly represents the lower part 
of the letter na. As this coin typologically.and on the pattern of 
lettering is identical with the coin no. 5it may be suggested that 
it has also the stroke of medial i on the top of the letter na. On 
coin no. 7 the inscription is not read but: Rapson presumes it 
as Ratio Satakanisa or Rafio Siri Satakanisa.2 ‘Trivedi reads the 
legend tavanaha-or davanaha. He observes that ‘the letter-on the 
tóp corner may have: been £a or da; which is followed by a faint 
but complete va; and the letter between va and na appears tobe 
_ ha:3 The coin is worn and therefore it is:difficult to endorse: the 
view of Trivedi. pt EE 

The coin nos. 1 and 2 are round in shape. They measure 
1:15 and ‘8 inches and 101 and 86 grains, respectively. The shape 
round was adopted in the Sátav&hana coinage till the end Again 
the coins of these sizes* were issued by the later Satavahana 
kings. Hence these coins on the ground of fabric can also not 
be considered to be the earliest. To ascertain the fabric -resem- 
balance of- these coins with those of king Satavahana, we have 
also to consider the metals, shapes, measurements and -weights of 
the coins of king Satavahana which are as follows. 


S.No. References © Metal Shape Size Weight 
` & Find spots 
1 [Kaus collection] Copper Sq. .8” 110 grains 
Warangal ' . 
2  Nevasa, 21869 T Rect. '7"x':62" 61 ,, 
3 [ Joglekar’ Potin » 8° 6” 78 , 
collection ] 
Aurangabad 
4  Nevasa, 19819 Lead R 1:03" 168 ,, 
9 is 1175? s s 95” 206 ,, 
6 T 649019 š; Y 95'' 182 ,, 
7 js 364011 š 88” 179 
8 Kondapur12 2 Oval 1" x-:75'" 98:9 or 9813 


1. Ibid, no. 6. 

2. Ibid, 9 3 fn.2 

8. JNSI, XXII, p. 254 fn. 1. 

4. Sitavahana Coins inthe Andhra Pradesh Govt. Museum, p, 58 nos. 300 
and 302 

5. JNSI, V11, pp. 1.4. 

6, JNSI, XXII, p. 139. 

7. BDCRI, VI, pp. 141-42. 


8, JNSI, XXII, p. 138. 

9. Ibid, p. 139. 

10, Ibid, p. 140. 

11. Ibid, p. 139. 

12. JNSI, XI, pp. 5-6 

13. Sáütavahana Coins in the Andhra Pradesh Govt. Museum, pp. 31-32, 
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The above chart shows that the round coins of king 
Satavahana are thicker in fabric than the coin nos. 1 and 2. 


The coin no. 7 is of copper and square in shape but it 
differs from the coin of Kaus collection in size and weight as it 
measures ‘65 inch and weighs 63 grains. Ofcourse we have a 
coin of king Satavahana of about this weight, i. e. 61 grains, but 
the coin no. 7 in shape differs from it. Again a coin of the same 
metal, shape, size and weight, 51°9 grains? probably represents 
the same weight standard, also occurs in the coinage of Sátakarni. 


The coin Nos. 5 and 6 are of potin and square in shape but 
the potin coin of king Satavahana is rectangular. Further the 
coins nos, 5 and 6 measure 1.0 and °95 inches and weigh 181 
and 140°8 grains respectively and hence they differ in size and 
weight from the known square coins of this king. 


Thus it appears that the coin nos. 5 and 6 bearing the 
fragmentary legend—nisa were struck by a king named Satakarni. 
Coin nos. l and 2, bearing the legend Rafio Siri Sütasa, and 
nos. 5,6 and 7 are typologically dissimilar from the definitely 
known coins of king Sátaváhana. Hence these coins may not be 
attributed to king Satavahana but to one of the early Sdtakarnis. 


1. 
measures 6 inch, JN SI, IV (1), p. 26. pl. IT. 4. 


£ 


copper coin bearing the legend Siri Sdiakanisa is square ‘in shape and 
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NUMISMATIC NOTES 
= V.V. Mirashi 
[PL.I] 


During the last thirty years: D. C. Sircar has been indulging 
inrancourous attacks on my readings and interpretations of ins- 
criptions and coins in and out of season. Many of my friends have 
inquired of me the cause of it. I told them that I do not know any. 
So far as I know, I have not given ‘him any offence. Perhaps it is 
a.case of Svabhivo dur-atikramah. Tm self defence I have answered 
his criticism point by point, but still he repeats it again and 
again. In this recently published Studies in Indian Coins (p.42) he 
says, “Another weakness of our students is that they show scant 

regard for truth.and are inclined to stick to their suggestions, 
based on insufficient study or data, even after they are shown to be 
totally wrong." This.is perfectly true, but it applies more to Sircar 
himself than to others as I shall show presently 

As Sircar is determined to criticise almost every view of mine, 
be 3t right or wrong, he sometimes makes himself ridiculous. Several 
years ago I showed from new readings and interpretations of some 
passages of a grant found in a village near Kolhapur and first 
published by M. H. Krishna that an early Rashtraküta family 
founded by Mananka was ruling over the Southern Maratha. 
Country, contemporaneously with the Vakaatkas, who held Vidarbha 

‘I showed that in the first line of the record Manank is described as 
Vidarbh-Asmaka-vijeta srimat-Kuntalanam prafasità. Y interpreted this 
to mean that Mananka had conquered Vidarbha and Asmaka and 
was the ruler of Kuntala (modern Southern Maratha Country). As. 
Sircar was determined to lose no opportunity to differ from me and 
criticise may views, he took the statement to mean that Mananka 
had defeated both the branches of the Vakataka family - one ruling. 
from Nandivardhana ( Vidarbha ) and the other from Vatsagulma 
(Asmaka).2 I had then to point out that the country under the rule 
of the Vatsagulma branch was also included in Vidarbha. Further, 
he interpreted Kuntalünüm prafüsità in that grant as meaning that 
Mananka was ‘the chastiser of the Kuntalas.4 This was a strange 


l. ABORI, X XV (1944), pp. 36 f 
2. Vakataka-Gupia Age (1946), p. 81, n. 1; HCPL, YII (1954), p. 200. 


8. IHQ, » pp. 309 
4, See above note 2, > I " 


` 
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interpretation. I showed that it was totally wrong for the following 
reasons : Firstly, though the root sas in Sanskrit means both (i) to 
punish and (ii) to rule, it is used in the latter sense when the object is 
some territory, and the former sense when it is a living being. I cited 
several passages to support my view.* Secondly, Kuntala did not, in 
ancient times, comprise only the modern Kanarese-speaking territory 
but also the upper Krishna valley, which included the dominion of 
Mananka. ln support of this I cited an inscriptional passage.? 
Thirdly, the Dasakumirachariia, in its eighth uchehhvüsa, says that the 
ruler of Kuntala was a feudatory of ihe contemporary king of 
Vidarbha, while it refers to the ruler of the southen Kanarese country 
as Vanavasya (the ruler of Vanavasi, modern Banavasi In the North 
Kanara District). Fourthly, Hala, the author of the Sattasai in 
Mahárashtri Prakrit, ruling from Pratishthana (modern Paithan 
in the Aurangabad District), is called ‘the lord of Kuntala.'4 
Fifthly, the Udayasundartkathà of Soddhala, who flourished in the 
first half of the eleventh century A. D,, explicitly states that Prati- 
shthána on the Godavari was the capital of the Kuntala country.” 
There is thus overwhelming evidence supporting the view that the 
Southern Maratha Country, over which Mananka was ruling, was 
known in ancient times as Kuntala. If the expression Kuntalanim 
prasasita is interpreted as ‘the chastiser of the Kuntalas’, it would be 
describing Mananka as chastising his own people ! No king in his 
senses would ever think of doing so, The expression must, therefore, 
be understood to mean ‘the ruler of the Kuntala country.’ This was 
pointed out to Sircar long ago. Still, he persists in interpreting the 


5. (A) For Sas to govern, see— 
(i) aga: पात्यिवेन्द्रस्य प्रशशास धमेण मेदिनीम्‌ । CH, V, p. 108, 
(ii) garaga पृथिवीं प्रशासति | <27४., III, p.82 
(B) For fas to chastise, see— 
राज्ञः प्रवरसेनस्य शासन रिपुशासन्‌ । 22४४, V, p. 8 
6. विस्यातकृष्णवर तैलस्नेहोपलब्धसरलत्ये | 
कुन्तलविषये faari विराजते मल्लिकामोद: y 27, XIII, p, 153 
7. Dasakumaracharita (BSI, p. 188. 
हाल इति शातवाहनस्य कुन्तलाधिपस्य नाम । 


8, See Bhuvanap&la’s commen: on the Sa/lasai, V. 1. 
9. FAST तटे गोदावरीति महासरितः प्रतिष्ठान नाम qui P- 2b प्रतिष्ठान- 
नगरी परमेश्वर: कुन्तलानामधीरवरो राजा सातवाहनो भवाम्‌ । ?- 89. ` 
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expression as ‘the chastiser of the Kuntalas,’ Ordinarily, no person 
who has good knowledge of Sanskrit would ever think of taking the 
expression as Sircar has done. | | 


Sircar holds me to ridicule because some of my readings of 
coin-legends are wrong. 1 shall show in the sequel that his criticism 
is ill founded in many cases; but even supposing that all my readings 
of coin-legends are completely erroneous, it would only show that 
others who had better means of reading and interpreting them have 
improved on my attempts.2 The reading and interpretation of coin- 
legends are not easy tasks. What Sircar says about the reading of 
inscriptions is even more true in the case of that of coin-legends. 
“The correct reading of a word in a damaged passage of an inscrip- 
tion", says he “may baffle the decipherer for fifty times and occur to 
him in his fifty-first attempt or not all. Sometimes a damaged passage 
cannot be deciphered without the help of a similar passage else- 
where.” This. is even more true in the case of coin-legends, because 
each coin does not contain its legend completely or even distinctly. 
One has, therefore, to revise his readings when better material 
becomes available, In this connection I would invite attention to, 
the following remarks of Kielhorn : “The task of the critic is much 
easier than that of the editor, The editor, unless he be ready to delay 
the publication of his work ad infinitum, must, within a limited time, 
make up his mind on whatever difficulties he may meet with; while 
the critic may concentrate his attention on certain select passages, 
and trust to continued study and accident for clearing away the 
difficulties offered by them."? When Kielhorn pointed out some 
mistakes in the readings and interpretation in CIT, III, at Fleet’s. 
request, he did not indulge in any carping critisism, Sircar would 
do well to bear in mind these noble words of Kielhorn when he is. 
tempted to ridicule others for their mistakes. 


And who does not commit mistakes? The history of Indian 
epigraphic research will show that several great scholars such as. 
Cunnigham, Buhler, Fleet, Rapson, Hoernle, R. G. and D. R 


1. See the references cited in n. 2 above. E 

2. Ihave accepted the correction iu respect of the interpretation of a coin- 
legend in JNSI. XVIII, p. 122. Still, Sircar harps on it in his Studies in. 
Indian Coins, pp. 140 f. I : 

3. IA XX, p. 188. 
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Bhandarkar, R. D. Banerjee and K. P. Jaiswal, committed mistakes 
which they themselves or others corrected later. There has been no 
greater epigraphist than Kielhorn, but even he sometimes commiettd 
mistakes either because of bed or insufficient material or want of 
sufficient time.. I have myself pointed out some of his mistakes in 
CII, IV! or in JNST.2 But I cannot even dream of claiming better 
knowledge than he or any of the other scholars whose mistakes I 
may have corrected. I am a humble worker in the field. In pointing 
what I consider inaccuracies in the writings of others I have always: 
'observed proper decorum. In this connection Í may be permitted to 
reproduce here what R. C. Majumdar wrote to me when I sent him 
ari article pointing out a different interpretation of the description of 
Prabhavatigupta, viz. sügra-varsha-jata-jiva-putra-pautrà. He wrote to 
me on 10-1-1945, “I fully appreciate your criticism of my paper on 
on Vakataka chronology. I am glad to find in you one who can 
offer strong criticism without any shade of rancour or bitterness, and, 
J presume, can also accept criticism in the same spirit. Unhappily, 
my experience does not show that there is a large number of such 
free and friendly critics, and I, therefore, welcome your letter all the 
inore."? It requires a large heart to appreciate merit in the writings 
of others. 


Has Sircar himself committed no mistakes? Let us see. In his 

Select Inscriptions ( first ed., p. 193; second ed,, p. 200 ) he gives the 
following note on the expression Jiva-sutiya ràja-mütuya vachanena in 
the Nasik Cave Inscription of Gautamiputra Satakarni - Regnal 
Year 24 — “The word Jiva-suta suggests that the king was ill and the 
people had to be assured against his death. The next king was 
possibly on his way to the throne, but the queen-mother, who might 
have been in power for some time, hàd to refer to the dying king's 
name, This illness apparently proved fatal to Gautamiputra.” The 
ridiculous nature of this note will be evident to those who know 
that jiva-suta ( having a living son ) was regarded as a sign of good 
fortune in the case of women and the expression is used generally in 
the description of women in the Rigveda, Mahābhārata, Ramayana and 
1. CII, V, Introd. pl. x; pp. 410, notes 1 and 2. 
2. JNSI, XXV, pp. 238. f. 
3. Scholars may contrast the tone in Sircar's criticism of my readings and 

interpretations in EI, XXXV, 69 f. with that in my rejoinder in the 

same journal, XXXVII, pp. 45 f. 
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other works of Sanskrit literature.! It also occurs in the aforecited 
description of Prabhavatigupta, though in a somewhat altered form, 


But, it may be said, this mistake occurs in the interpretation 
of an inscriptional passage and not in the decipherment of a coin- 
legend in which Sircar’s authority is unquestioned. Let me, there- 
fore, take an example from his latest work Studies in Indian Coins. In 
Plate XV of this book he has illustrated a coin (No. 18), which he 
describes as follows in ‘the Key to Plates’ (p. 382)- 


«X V[18. Early Kalachuri Krishnaraja. Silver (20-Rati Rüpaka) 
“31 grains—2 grammes, 
Obverse : head of king to right. 


Reverse : humped bull, couching, to right; legend around - 
Parama-Mahesvara-Mahadevyoh pád-ànudhyata-sri - 
Krishnarajah “the illustrious Krishnar&ja meditating 
on the feet of the Supreme Mahesvara and Mahadevi 
(Siva and Durga). 

Cf. Rapson, IG. IV. 17.” 


This coin has a long history, which N. L. Rao has given in 
JNSI, XVI, pp. 107 f. I have also given it in CII, IV, pp. clxxx f. 
This type was first noticed by Bhau Daji, who read the legend on it 
as Raja Parama-Mahefvara Manasa Nripa Deva Dhyana Srikasa (?). 
.He referred it to a king of the 4th cent A. D. Later, Cunningham 
read the legend as Parama Mahesvara Mahaditya-pad-anudhyata-$ri 
Krishnaraja (ASR, IX, p. 30). Fleet first gave the correct reading in 
(JA, XIV, p. 68) as Parama-Mihesoara-mita-pitri-pad-anud hyata-sri- 
Krishnarüja. i have given the same reading in CI, YV, Introd. p. 
clxxxi, and Pl. A, No. 3. N. L. Rao has given an enlarged photo- 
graph of the coin inJ NST. XVI, parts iii, Pl. V, No.l. That coin is 


1. Cf. (1) वयं जीवा जीवपुत्रा अनागसः । I 
Rgveda X, 86, 9, This is said of men. 
(2) जानासि मे जीवपुत्रे भाव नित्यमविग्रहे । 
alata न च गृहीते वचनं मे सुयोधनः u 
Mahabharata, V, 144. 2 

. (3) जीवपुत्रे निवर्तस्व पुत्रं रक्षकयचाङ्गदम्‌ । 

अन्तको रामरुपेण हृत्या नथति वालिनम्‌ ॥ . 
$ Rémayana,.1V. 19.11 
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well preserved and all the letters of the legend are perfectly clear in 

the plate. Sircar knows of this article of N. L. Rao as he has referred 

toit infn.lon p. 239 of his Studies in Indian Coins. Still, he has 
chosen to follow Rapson in the wrong reading given by him, Rapson 

had doubts about the correctness of his reading; for he has prefixed 

(apparentlyy to his reading, but Sircar has none. He translates 
Parama-M ahes$vara-M ahadevyoh pad-ànudhyüta as ‘meditating on the feet" 
of the Supreme Mahe£vara and Mahadevi (Siva and Durga)! 


Anybody can convince himself from the enlarged photo- 
graph published by N. L. Rao about the correctness of the legend 
first given by Fleet. Apart from it, even a tyro in the interpre- 
tation of epigraphic records knows that parama Mahesvara, which 
occurs frequently in epigraphs in the description of Saiva kings 
means ‘a devout worshipper of Maheévara’ and not ‘Supreme 
MaheSvara’, Again, Kalachuri Krishnaraja is described in the 
records of his successors as ‘devoted to Pasupati only and not as. 
‘meditating on the feet of the Supreme MaheSvara and the great 
goddess ( Durga )'. This should convince any unbiassed student 
that Rapson’s reading adopted by Sircar is quite wrong. There 
may have been some excuse for adopting the reading before Fleet 
published his version and N. L. Rao published an enlarged photo- 
graph of the coin. Now there is none. 


| If Sircar's reading and interpretation of this coin are proved 
to be incorrect, I should consider myself to be in good company. 
Sircar takes great pleasure in holding me to derision for my 
readings and interpretations of the Mahisha coins. He made the 
first attack on me in his Presidential address to the Numismatic 
Society of India in 1955.2 I did not attend that meeting, but 
some members who did so told me later that his criticism of my 
views was in bad taste. I answered it point by point in ZNSE 
XVIII, pp. 116 f. Sircar again attacked my view in EJ, XXXV 


pp. 1 f. That Journal is generally devoted to the publication of 


I, Sircar seems to have become wiser after he wrote the article on Kalachuri 
Krishnaraja in H CIP. III; for be says on p. 195, “The greatness of the 
family was established by Krishnaraja, whose silver coins bearing the 
legend paramamihesvara-Krishanavaja...were discovered not only in the 
Nasik District etc.'' Here he has taken the legend to be parmamithe$vara. 


9. JNSI, XVIIL, pp. 1 f. 
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inscriptions, but Sircar did me special honour by discussing in it 
the coins attributed by me to the Mahisha kings. In that article 
also he has repeated his previous objections to my readings and 
interpretations without caring to notice my answers to them in 
my afore-mentioned article in JNSI. I refuted his criticism again 
in a subsequent part of the EI, XXVII. pp. 45-49. In his 
recently published book Studies in Indian Coins he has again 


‘repeated his criticism of my views almost verbatim form JNSI and 


El, without caring to examine my refutation of his criticism in 
the two journals. In my afore-mentioned article in EJ, XXXVII, 
pp. 45 f. I have shown how his own readings and interpretations 
of some crucial coins of the family were incorrect and unsatis- 
factory. His repetition of the same old objections without caring 
to examine the evidence against them throws lurid light on his 
professed search for truth. Like the schoolmaster in Goldsmith's 
Deserted Village, ‘though vanquished, -he could argue still’. As 
readers of his book are likely to carry a wrong idea about the 
coins in question, I propose to answer again, though briefly, his 
objections to my readings and interpretations of their legends 
and also to examine critically those offered by him. 

I give below Sircar’s objections and my answers to them. 

Objection I—We know that the names of the Saka rulers 
of ancient India did not usually begin with the tribal designation 


Saka, while there are names like Sakasena and Sakasdta or Šaka- 


sátakarni among people who were not Sakas. It is impossible to be 
confident without further evidence that a Saka is referred to. 


^ 


Answer— There are instances of the tribal designation Saka 
being prefixed to the names of Saka kings. See e.g. Saka-Nanda- 
putrena Mahadandanayakena Saka-Sridharasvarmana in the Kanakhera 
inscription.2 As for the further evidence required, see the symbols 
of thunderbolt and arrow on the coins of Saka Mana. Rapson 
calls them ‘the distinctive badge of the Kshaharatas’ who were 
Sakas. These symbols do not occur on the coins of Saka Satakarni 
or any other non-Saka ruler. 

Objection II—It is equally impossible to be definite that the 
Puránic Sakyamana ( which has other variants ) really refers to 


1, CII.IV, p. 15 and p. 609. 
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a Saka named Mana in view of the fact that the tribal name 
Saka, quite well known to’ Puránic Chroniclers, would not, in 
that case, have possibly been modified in the context, | 

Answer—U nlike the sacred Vedas, the Puránas have not been 
preserved in their original form. They contain gross mistakes in 
regard to personal names. If Sircar wants an instance of the tribal 
name Saka being corrupted into Sakya, he will find it in the 
variants given by Pargiter. Instead of the reading Sak-dshtadas-aiva 
tu adopted by Pargiter, some manuscripts of the Matsyapuraina read 
Sakyas-ch-ashtadas-aive tu. 

objection III—On some coins attributed to the same ruler, the 
legend was originally supposed to read Mahasenapatisa radaji-putasa 
Sagamüna-chugukulasa, in which radajiputasa was later corrected to 
bharadaja-putasa, although the intended reading of the expression 
is no doubt bharadajiputasa i.e. Bhüradvajt-putrasya. It may be pointed 
out that the matronymic Bharadvaji-putra’ born of a lady belong- 
ing to the Bháradv&ja goira’ does not appear to suit a Saka king 
very well. 

Answer——The reading radaj?-putasa was given first form a coin 
with a fragment legend. Since then we have a wellpreserved coin 
of Saka Mana with the complete legend and the medial vowels 
in it clearly marked. There is no sign of medial? on jas in this 
legend. So the reading is Bhiradvaja-puirasya. We have several 
instances of patronymics used in the inscriptions and coins of the 
Sakas, ‘See ‘e.g. the Kanakhera inscription mentioned above. 
Besides, even granting that the intended reading is Bharadvaji- 
putrasya,-‘why should the matronymic be unsuitable in the case of 
a Saka king when we find a similar one viz. Müdhari-puira used 
in the case of an Abhira king ?? We know that many Sakas 
adopted Indian names in that age 

Objection [V-—-The author's interpretation of chutukulasa 
(found to be chufukasa on some specimens) of sagamüna-chutukulasa 
as’ of Saka Mana who is of the Chutu family’ is obviously unwarran- 
ted. Itis also difficult to believe that one and the same person 
described himself on some of his coins as a scion of the Mahisha 
dynasty and on others as that of the Chutu family 


1. Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age (DKA), p. 45, n. 12 
9. CII.IV, p. 8, I 
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Answer—There is nothing strange - in’ this. Mina called 
"himself" Mahisha ‘because he ruled-over the Mahishaka country. 
Notwithstanding this, he may have belonged to the Chutu family 
Do we not know that the Vakatakas, who belonged to the Vishnu- 
vriddha gotra and the Chalukyas, who were of the Manavya gotra, 
both styled ‘themselves as Haritiputras in their grants- ?- 
| Objection V—Although the existence ofa’ Chutu family of 
Sátakarnis ruling from Banavasi in the North Kanara District 
was accepted by scholars, it was not a Saka dynasty. 
"  "Answet—The epithet Chuzukula may ‘have been assumed by: 
the prince of the Banavisi inscription in imitation of that adopted 
by a well-known ruler of' the neighbouring country. We have 
several instances in ancient bistory of such senseless imitations. 
See e.g. the epithet Haritiputra adopted by several southern royal 
families, though all of them were not descendants or disciples of 
the sage Hariti | 
I had asked Sircar to give his own readings and interpreta- 
tions of the legends of these coins. He has given them in his 
article in EI, XXXV, pp. 69 f. and'repeated them in his Studies 
in Indian Coins (pp. 126 f.), without meeting the objections raised 
by me against them in my ‘rejoinder in a subsequent part of ET. 
(VII, pp. 45 £). I shall state below his readings and interpreta- 
tions and examine them critically 
Though several coins of Mana and other kings of the Mahi- 
sha family have been published in JNSI, we need to examine only 
three crucial coins here. Their photographs or ink impressions are 
given in Plate I, nos.1-3 for’ ready reference. The first two of 
them are smaller and rectangular: in shape, though the incuse on 
them show that their die was circular, The legends on these 
coins are complementary to each other.‘ They’ have the figure of 
an elephant with uplifted trunk to right as on several coins of the 
Sdtavahanas, with a svastika in the field on the back of the ele- 
phant. As the blank of these coins‘ was smaller. than the die, 
some of the aksharas have not come out at the lower left and the 
upper right corner. The legend of No. 1 reads gamünamahasa 
and that of No. 2 Rafio Sagaminama. The two fragments ofthe 
legend show that the complete legend must have been Raño 
Saga-M üna-Mahkasasa. The last akshara is supplied here so that 
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‘the expression .would'be in ihe genitive corresponding to raño. 
The letters are bold and the coins show that the legend could not 
‘have had any more aksharas. 


Sircar reads the legend on the two coins mostly asI do, but 
‘he takes the first two aksharas of the legend of No.2 asa hill 
symbol. Again, he takes. mahasa at the end as part of Mahüsenü- 
"pati. Both these suppositions are unwarranted. If there had 
. been a hill symbol in the beginning of the legend. it would have 
“been very unusual. We have hundreds of coins of the Satavaha- 
nas with the device of the elephant with . uplifted trunk, but no- 
-where does any symbol occur below the tail of the elephant. 
‘Such a symbol may. occur in the field over the back of the 
‘elephant. See the svastika on the back of the elephant. Again, 
“if mahasa had been part of Mahisenapati, the legend must have had 
.Ghutukulasa also after it ason Coin No 3 illustrated below; for 
Sagamüna Mahisenapatisa (which Sircar takes to mean ‘of the 
"Mahásenápati of the Sagamas’) would not contain the name of 
any issuer of the coin. We must, therefore, suppose that the 
legend was Sagamana Mahüsenüpatisa, Chutukulasa on these small 
coins also. It will, however, be noticed thatthe letters on these 
coins are very bold, while the size of the coins is small. So such 
‘a large legend is: not likely. in -the case of these coins, The legend 
. begins in the lower left corner and must have ended in the upper 
right corner as on several elephant-type coins of the Satavalianas. 
"What Sircar takes to bea hillsymbol is really the word raño. 
* Any unbiassed scholar can convince himself from the photography 
-of coin No. 2. The aksharas raño are quite clear. So the legend 
of these coins is Ratio Saga-M ana-Mahasasa meaning that ‘this coin 
is of the king Saka Mana Mahisha.’ For the interpretation of 
‘this legend the following line of the Puranas renders great help : 


z ' + ... . - s = . 
Sakyaman-abhavad-raja mahishinam mahipaih.1 


i * 1 


This line as it stands, yields no satisfactory meaning. Par- 

á ° * 
giter translates it as follows :—‘Sakyamana was king of the 
mahishis.2,' This.makes no sense. We must, therefore, suppose 


that the correct original reading of the line was— 

| Saka-Maino-bhavad rüja Makishanarh mahipatih 
Thus 'emended, the line yields a satisfactory sense. It would 
mean that ‘there flourished the Saka king Mana, the Lord of 
the Mahisha country’. This Mahisha is undoubtedly the Mahi- 
shaka country mentioned in the epics and the Puranas as situated 


3 
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in the neighbourhood of: Vidarbha, : Rishika, Kaliñga and 
Andhra. It is noteworthy that some of the coins of this king 
- were found in the excavations at Kondapur in the Central Deccan. 


Sircar has no satisfactory explanation to offer about this 
hemistich in the Puranas. 


I have shown above that the legend on Coin No. 1 had at 
most only one akshara more.at the end, which has not come out 
on the face of that coin viz. sa. Fortunately, we have a coin 
the legend of which supports this conjecture. In JNSI, XI, pp. 1 f. 
I have published a coin found in the excavation at Kondapur 
Its legend is na-Mahasasa. ‘There are traces of an akshara like ma 
in the beginning. So the legend is probably Mana-Mahasasa. 
This Mana is probably the same as Mana of the two coins 
discussed here, notwithstanding a slight difference in their names 
The legend of this coin shows that Coin No. l.also had a similar 
legend viz. Ratio Saga-M üna-Mahasasa, .. 


. We shall now take Coin No. 3. It-has a clear and complete 
legend which I read as follows :.Mahasenapatisa Bharadaja-putasa 
Saga-Mana-Chutikulasa.., The legend means ‘This coin is of the 
Mahàásenapati Saka Mana, son of Bharadvaja, of the Chutu 
family. .Sircar's reading. is mostly the same .as mine, but he 
reads Bharadaji-putasz in place of Bharadvaja-putasa. This coin, 
which has all medial vowels clearly shown, has no .sign .for medial 
2 on the. letter js. As I have shown, there are several patronymics 
:inscriptions and coins of the Sakas. So we need not suppose that 
the intended reading was Bharadviji-putrasya. . 


Sircar, again, interprets the legend differently. He takes 
-it to mean ‘(This coin is) of the Mahasenaüpati Chutukula of the 
Sagamas (i.e. of the Sagama family)? This interpretation is 
open to the following objéctions—Firstly, no such family as 
Sagama is known to history." Sircar blames me for ‘creating’ the 
families of the Mahishas and the Sebakas. If one talks in this 
manner, all researches in ancient Indian history are ‘creations’ 
‘for we had no history worth the name before. The’ Mahisha and 
‘Sebaka families are no’ ‘creations’ ; for: their coins. have clearly 
shown that they ruled in ancient -times. But the so-called 
Sagama family is in fact a creation of Sircar ; for we have no 
proof of its existence in the. past. Sircar: interprets Sagamüna 
Chutukulasa on the analogy of Pallavána Sivakhandavamo in the 
Hirahadgalli plates . of. Sivaskandavarman. This. interpretation 
is, however, open to.the following, objections : (1) The latter 
expression occurs in a copper-:plate grant where there is no dearth 
of space. No such partitive genitive.is known,to occur on a coin. 
(ii) the family name generally occurs after the personal name. 
Cf. Raño Siri-Yasia Satakanisa ; (Pa) kasasiva Sebakas etc. If 
Sagama had been the family name and Chutukula the personal 
name of the king who issued these coins the legend on his coins 


t 


l. See the passages.cited in my article in JNSI, XI, p. 4. 
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would have been Chuzukula-Sagamasa. Secondly Chutukula is not 
a personal name but a family name since' it is added to such 
.personal names as Vinhukada. See.the. Malavali inscription of 
Haritiputra Vinhukada  Chutu-Sátakarni. Rapson also says 
that Chutu like Satavahane, is the’ name of a clan. Sircar's 
attempt to prove that Chutukula was a personal name is futile. 


These coins were, therefore, issued by the Saka king Mana, 
son of Bharadvaja, of the Chutu family. He was previously a 
feudatory of the Sátavühanas and so he uses the subordinate 
title Mahasenapeti on some of his coins. Later, he threw off their 
‘yoke and assumed the independent title Rajan. That he belonged 
to the Saka race is shown by the device of thunderbolt and arrow 
on his coins. This was a distinctive sign of the Kshaharátas, who 
were Sakas. Mana uses iton his coins probably because he was 
a descendant of Nahapana. It is noticed on the coins of no other 
family of ancient times. Sircar has not been able to account for 
the occurrence of these symbols on the coins of the so-called 
Sagama King Chutukula.. T ; 

Sircar's objection that no inscriptions of the Saka king 
Mina have. been . discovered applies equally to his so-called 
Sagama king .Chktukula. Mana’s case is similar to that of 
Ramagupta. Until the beginning of this year only. the copper 
coins of Rámagupta were found.but-no inscriptions of.him were 
known. So some scholars like Sircar were objecting to his recog- 
nisation as a Gupta king. Fortunately, three epigraphs mention- 
ing clearly. Maharojadhiroja Ramagupta have recently. been 
discovered near Vidisa, which -leave no ..doubt about his 
existence in the Gupta age. Let us hope that some inscriptions 
of the Saka king Mána.and his descendants will also be discovered 
hereafter in.the Deccan. If they are discovered, the manner of 
their dating may throw some light on the question of the spread 
of the Saka era in Southern India. I have put forward a theory 
in this respect, but it remains to be corroborated by the discovery 
of records actually dated in that era. 

-Sircar’s objections to my attribution of some other coins to 
king Sebaka are equally flimsy. Another coin of that king has 
recently been published by M.. G..Dikshit in JNSI2. Sircar 
will have to show how. he reads the legends of these coins before 
he can accuse us of ‘creating’ these kings. 
"  'Iregret very much that T have to waste my time in contro- 
verting again and again Sircar’s fantastic objections to my readings 
and interpretations of these coins : but I have to.do so because 
he shows scant regard for truth and repeats his: arguments again 
and again even after they have been proved to be wrong | 


I: Rapson, Coins of the Andhras etc., p. lili. 
2. JNSI, XXX, pp. 186 f. 


MISCELLANEA 


1 
COINS OF EARLY UJJAYINI RULERS 


[PL I] 


Uninscribed Ujjayini coins, attributed to the ancient Avanti 
janapada, are known in quite a large number. But very few 
inscribed coins, assignable to the early local rulers of Avanti, are 
known so far. Recently with the help of my friend Sri R. K. Sethi, 
I got an opportunity to study the coin-collection of Dr. S. N. Nagu 
of Indore and there, besides quite a large number of uninscribed 
Ujjayini coins, I found a few ‘inscribed coins in his collection. 
Some of these bear the names of local indigenous rulers.Here I 
publish two coins of Dr. Nagu’s collection with his kind 
permission : | 

Coin No... 

Copper; Round; Size 1.65 cm.; Wt. 68.25 grains. 

Obv. : Inthe centre god Siva is’ shown standing. He holds a. 
staff (danda) in the right and vase (ghefa) in the left 
hand. The figure of Siva is flanked by a railed tree to. 
his right and a six-arched hill symbol to the left. Over 
the hill is shown a curved shaft representing a dhvaja. 
The Brahmi legend below is Savitesa. The legend can be 
read very clearly. 

Rev, : Two taurine symbols of different types are shown, 

On palaeographic grounds the coin can be assigned to the 
. 2nd century B. C. | . ( Pl. I. 4) 

Coin Ni 0s. 2. 

Copper; Round; Size 1.70 cm.; Wt. 102.50 grains. m 
Obv. : Three-achred hill symbol: Brahmi Legend rafio...datasa. 
Rev, : Tree and taurine symbols, | (PLI 5) 
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The complete name of the ruler on the coin is unfortunately 
lost. Between raño and datasa there is space for three letters. Palaeo- 
graphically the coin can be assigned to the later half of Ist 
century B. C, 


These two coins, bearing the names of local Ujjayini rulers, 
are quite significant. After the disintegration of the Maurya empire, 
the region of eastern Malwa declared its independence. This is 
borne out by the discovery of the coins of several independent 
rulers, such as Dharmapala, Indragupta and Sivagupta from the 
Eran-Vidisa region. The western Malwa or Avanti also seems to 
have become independent after the fall of the Mauryan empire. 
The coins described above! and also the coins of the early Saka 
rulers of Avanti, already published, offer an interesting material 
for the study of the political situation of the Avanti region during 
the 2nd-Ist centuries B. C. ` 


K. D. Bajpai 


| 2 
A RARE COIN OF ACHYUTA 
[ Pl. III ] 


Bust type coins of Achyuta are rare. So far only two speci- 
mens are known. The first specimen belonging to Mr. Delmerick 
and subsequently sold to Sir James Boudillon was noticed by 
V. A. Smith in 1897.2 The second specimen belonging to the 
Indian Museum Calcutta was also studied by the same author.? 
The coin collection of the late Babu Shri Nath Sah of Varanasi is 
a fortunate possesser of the third specimen. The coin is described 
as below : 

1. Sri V. S. Wakankar has recently reported the discovery of another early 
king of Ujjayini, Rathi Madana. On a copper coin from Ujjain he has 
read the Brahmi legend vathimadanasa, which he assigns to the fst 


century B. C. 
2. JASB, 1897, p. 302, pl. XXVIII, No, 16. 
3. IMC, I, p. 188, Coin No. 1 under the heading ‘Achyuta’ King of Ahich- 


chhatra, 350 A. D,, pl. XXI, no. 8. 
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Metal: AE; Shape R (a little oblong ); Diam, 1.2x1.4 
cms., Weight 16.5 grs. l | | | 
Obv. : Bust of king tor; legend onl. at9 o'clock A and onr. 

at 3 o’clock chyu; all in dotted border. 

Rev, : Eight spoked chakra with a dot in between the pairs of 
spokes.? ( Pl. III. 14 )? 
P | | Deéna Bandhu Pandey 


u 3 
SOME ANTIQUITIES FROM SUNET 
[ Pl. HII] 


Sunet, situated in Lat. 30°55’ North and Long. 75°51’ 
East, about 5 km. west of Ludhiana (Panjab )9?, is a well- 
known ancient site. The present name derived by V.S, 
Agrawal from the’ ancient name Saunetra is mentioned in 
Paninis Ashfadhyiyi. Sunet is famous as a mint site of? 
Kushanas and Yaudheyas but it has yielded, a large number 
of other antiquities. Most noteworthy amongst which are the 
terracotta seals and sealings mostly of the Gupta period," 


1. However, we see only one dot, Such dots are clearly seen on the name 
and chakra type coins of Achyuta in the British Museum (cf, BMC, AI, 
pl. XIV, 3). The dots are not noticed by Allan. 

2. Authoris thankful to Prof. A. K. Narain, under whose guidance the 
coin collection of the late Babu Sri Nath Sah is being catalogued, for 


his permission to publish this note and to Shri U. S, Sah for providing 
the coin to be photographed. 


PDG-Ludhiana District 1888-89, pp. 19-20; IGI, Vol. I, P. 437. | 
`V. S. Agrawala, JNST, IV. 1942, p. 47. 

Ashtadhyayi, IV, 2, 75. 

CASR, XIV, pp. 65.67 and 139-46; Birbal Sahni, Current Science, vol. X, 


no. 2 ( March, 1941 ), pp. 66-67, figs. 1-12; The Technique of Casting Coins 
‘in Ancient India, (Bombay, 1945 ), pp. 32-7 and 61. 


7. James Prinsep, Indian Antiquities, vol. I, pl, IV: A. F, R, Hoernle, Proc. 
ASB, LIII (1884), pp. 187-40; 7RAS, 1901, pp. 98 f. ; APR, Pb. Circle, 
1908, p. 45; APR, Northern Circle 1916-17, p. 7; ^. H. Dani, Indian Palae- 
ography, p. 228, fig. 183; Coads, G. Fouilles En. Cochinchine, Artibus 


Asise, X, p. 197; JNSI, XIX, pp. 71 £.; XX, pp. 67-9; XXVII, pp. 98-99 
XXIX, pp. 30-1 and 38; XXX, pp. 222-3, 


Dom UN t 
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Recently, the present writer has also obtained from here some 
interesting relics which are described in this paper. 


Though the literary evidence of the existence of Sunet goes 
back to circa fifth century B. C.,* yet no archeological relics had 
been found to corroborate this antiquity for the site. During one 
of my exploratory visits to the site, I picked up a sherd of grey 


ware without paintings which bears close resemblance in 
type and fabric to the painted grey ware sherds found from other 


ancient sites. It may, however, be said with some certainty that 
the sherd in question belonged only to Sunet as there is no grey 
ware site near this place. It provides us the evidence of the 
existence of Sunet in the 5th century B. C. 


The other important objects I obtained at Sunet are ter- 
racotta seals and sealings, a’ broken figurine and three square 
moulds. Their details are as follows. 


l. This is a small round sealing (Pl. III. 1) with a diameter 
of '7 inch. Ithas been baked red. There is a dotted border all 
around. The letters of legend are very small and in low relief. 
The legend in Brahmi script runs as follows :— 


(1) ta a tha? ta ra 
(2) -a ta ta sa 
(3) sa ta pa 


The sense is not intelligible. The characters may be assigned 
to circa second century B. C. Being the earliest of the known 


examples this sealing is interesting and important. 


2. This is a small oval seal ( '9 X'8 inches ) of reddish colour 
with a lion to left beautifully carved in bold relief ( Pl. ITI. 2 ). 
The manes, the long tail curled in a loop behind and the gaping 
mouth of the animal are suggestive of its fierceness and add to its 
grace. Above the lion is shown a twin {ora flower). Another 
unidentifiable mark ( probably a part of some symbol) is visible 
above the tail. The back of the seal bears finger impression, 
probably of the maker of this seal. It may be ascribed to the 
Kushana period. 


1, V. S. Agrawala, India as known to Pünini ( Varanasi, 1963), p. 74. 
2, it looks more like ta —A. M. S. 
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l 3.. It is a; broken terracotta male head of a warrior 
( PL ITI. 3). The figurine ( 2 inches high ) bears a conical hat 
typical of warriors during the Kushana period. It is an interesting 
piece because of its foreign ethnic features—long contemplating 
eyes, pointed nose, protruding upper lip, long drawn up muscles of 
the cheeks, long drawn mouth, receding chin, etc. Probably the 
Kushánas had stationed their garrison at Sunet-and it was from 
amongst the Kushana forces that similar faces could be noticed 
commonly. | l 

4. This clay sealing ( Pl. III. 4 ) measuring 1” x'8” is baked 
red and is quite worn out. Within a lined border, in the upper 
half is an indistinct figure of an animal, probably a couchant 
lion to right with tail curled above in a loop, and the lower half 
has got a single line inscription as Sri. sth (anuva) | rmmand 
The characters belonged to the Northern variety of the Gupta 
alphábet. 

5. This round clay sealing (Pl. III, 5) which has been baked 
‘blackish-red is 1:2" in diameter and has got the legend in three 
lines in a single-lined border which is visible only in the lower 
portion of the sealing. The letters are very much worn out 
and difficult to be deciphered. The tentative reading of the 
legend is as : | l 

(1) Sri pg Uia 

(2) Ghandragupta (sya) 

(3) Chakraraja (sya)? 

The characters belong to the Northern variety of the Gupta 
alphabet. 


6. This clay sealing ( Pl. III. 6) measuring 17८१6 and 
baked red has got legend in lined-border as—Sri-r-Fyeshthadattasya, 


So the sealing obviously belongs to an individual, Jyeshtha- 
datta2. On palaeographic ground, it is ‘assignable to c. fifth 
century A. D A E 


There are traces of a third letter also which, however, cannot be deci. 
phered. —4, M. S. 

2. The reading is very uncertain except in the case of line 2 which is 
clearer than the other two lines —4. M. S. 

3. Cf, Kajghat sealings with the legend Jethadatas and Jyeshthamitrasya 
JNSI, XXIII, p. 411. 
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7. This sealing baked red, (Pl. JII. 7) is oval in shape and 
measures 1:2" x'9". Within a lined in the upper half an elephant 
with slightly upraised trunk is shown to and the lower half contains 
the legend. Both are in a lined border —Sri-rindraguptasya. 

The characters of the legend are assignable to c. Sth 
century A. D. 

Many of the seals found from Sunet and bearing personal 


names reveal that the name-ending Gupte was quite popular 
amongst its denizens! during the third to fifth centuries A. D. 


8—10 Other notable finds were three square terracotta 
blocks ( Pl. III. 8-10 ) baked red and measuring 1:5" x 1'5" x6", 
l:3" x r3" x '6” and 1:25" x 1°25" x °6" inches respecti- 
vely. All the three of these have got three grooves each the 
first and third have straight grooves with roundish depressions 
at the end while the second one has got curved grooves. What 
was the specific use of these blocks is now a matter of speculation 
only. The blocks with straight grooves having depressions at the 
end may have been used for manufacturing nails and pins from 
molten metals and the one with curved grooves for manufacturing 


hooks.” 


Devendra Handa 


4. 


A NEW BIGA TYPE COIN OF 
VIMA KADFRISES 


[ Pl. III ] 


A rare gold coin of Vima Kadphises, the Kushana monarch, 
was published by Gardner in his Catalogue of the British Museum.? 


1, E. G., $5.Kvi ( ? ) guplasya (FNSI, XX, p. 68), Sri Guplasya XXVII, 
p. 98.), $ri Harigubtasya (APR, Pb. Circle, 1908, p. 45), etc. 

2, Tne weights of these blocks are 44,28.5 and 30 grams respectively Since 
there is no correlation amongst these weights the possibility of these 
blocks being used as weights can easily be ruled out, 

3, BMC,(London, 1886 ) pl. XXXII, 13. See also Cunningham, Coins 
of the Indo-Scythians ( London, 1880 ) pl. XV, no.7; Whitehead, PMC, 
I, ( Oxford, 1814 ), pl. XX ( iii ). 
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The coin bears on the obverse the figure of the king seated in a 
two-horsed chariot moving slowly to the right. The name of the 
king with his title is written as Bastleos Ooemo Kadphises. On the 
reverse stands the figure of god Siva wearing a lion-cloth and tall 
head-dres. He holdsa irisile in his right hand. There is a 
Kharoshthi legend on the reverse similar to the one found on the 
gold and copper coins of the king. 


Recently a coin of this ruler has been acquired by me from 
Vidisa in Madhya Pradesh. The coin was coated with rust. It 
has been cleaned by my friend Prof. S. S. Nigam, Head of the 
Department of Chemistry, University of Saugar. He was also 
kind enough to analyze the metal contents of the coin. 


I describe the coin below. 

Metal tin with admixture of lead and nickel in small quan- 
tities; Shape round; Size 1.90 cm.; Wt, 31.50 grains; slightly 
broken at the left bottom. 


Obv. + The king in his usual dress is seated in a Biga drawn by 
two horses. He holds a club in the right hand and is 
looking to right. Figures ofthe two horses, the back- 
wheel and the seat of the king are very clear on the coin. 
Of the border Greek legend, the name Kadphises can be 
clearly read. Traces of Ooemo are also discernible in 
front of the chariot. 


Rev : Standing figure of Siva with the left hand held akimbo. 
In the right hand the deity holds a long írisüla. The 
border shows only a few traces of the Kharoshthi legend. 

( PI. III. 11) 


Biga-type coins of Vima  Kadphises are extremely rare. 
The newly discovered alloy coin of this ruler is a welcome addi- 
tion to the rare Kushána coins so far known 


K. D. Bajpai 
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5 
A RARE ARCHER TYPE COIN OF 
 CHANDRAGUPTA il 
[ Pl. III] 

Four coins of a variety of the Archer type coins of Chandra- 
gupta II, which were unknown earlier, were discovered in the 
Bayana hoard. They have been described by A. S. Alteker as 
follows :ł | 
Obv. : King nimbate, standing to l., wearing a cap, coat, 

trousers or dhott, necklace, earrings, armlets, and boots, 
holding arrow inr. hand and bow, string inwards, at 
the top with the l.; Garuda standard on l. behind the 
right hand. No sword or hunter by the king's side. 
Chandra written under the 1. arm. Circular: legend 
Devasri Mahàrüjadhirüja Sri Chandraguptah. - 

Reve : Goddess Lakshmi nimbate, seated on lotus, facing, hold- 
ing noose in outstretched r. hand and lotusin the 1., 
resting on waist. Left foot is tucked up and ther. one 
is hanging down. Symbol on l Legend on r. $ri 
Vikramah. [ Pl. 12 ] 

The peculiarty of these coins lies in the fact that the right 
foot of the goddess is shown as hanging down the lotus, the left 
one being tucked up.2 Usually, both the feet are above the 
lotus, tucked up together, with slight modifications in different 
varieties. 

I now publish here-a fifth coin: of the same variety from the 
collection of the Patna Museum.? It was acquired by me from 
a gentleman belonging to Bihar; but the coin had come to him 
from one of his relatives in Rajasthan. This coin has the fuller 
die than any of the two coins illustrated by Alteker. While the 
reverse legend Šrī Vikramah is fully impressed, only first seven 
letters davasra maharaja are available on ‘the obverse of the 
coins; last three letters are trunkated. 

The coin is 2.00 cms, in diameter and 7.732 grammes (119.4 


grains) in weight. 

P. L. Gupta 

l. The Catalogue of the Gupta Gold Coins in the Bayana Hoard, pp. 157-58 
( Archer type, Class II, Var D.) 


2. Ibid, intro., p. Lxx 
3. Accession Register No. 20235. 


d 
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` A GOLD COIN OF SRI VARAGUNA | 

[PL HL] | | 


_ In 1962 a few coins were purchased for the National 
Museum, of which one is a gold coin ofthe Pandyas, so far un- 


.published and the only one, as far as I know, of its kind. The 
„coin is undoubtedly a Pandya coin, with the representation of the 


two fishes, the emblem of the Pandyas, vertically, right in the centre 
of the coin, recalling the obverse of the Avanipasekharan Golaga 
coin, published in Desikachari's South Indian Coins, Pl. III. 65 & 
F. Hultzsh’s article on “South Indian copper coins" in the Indian 
Antiquary, 1892. The reverse of this round gold coin has right 
in the centre, in bold clear grantha characters, the name 
‘Sri Varagunah’’ in one straight line (Pl. III. 13). The coin 
weighs 4.2374 gms. 


lhis coin, though it poses many problems as to the actual 
identity of the issuer, still has helped us to put back the chronology 
of the Pandyan gold coinage to a date much earlier than hitherto 
surmised, positively to the 9th century A. D. But, the identity of 
the ruler is rather difficult to establish as there were two Pandyan 


rulers of the same name, Varaguna within the same century 


. whose historic authenticity was established by the larger Sinna- 


mannur grants which threw considerable light on the history of 
the Pandyas.of the first Empire, 7th-10th Century A. D. 


Palaeographically, the letters on the reverse are quite well. 


. developed and point out to a late 9th century date, i.e. the pro-- 


bability being that it is a coin of Varaguna II who ruled between 
862-880 A. D. The Tiruchchendur inscription of this ruler speaks. 
of a highly evolved and standardised weight system, money etc. 


Pandyan imperial issues of gold coins are met with rarely 
except for the Panams rather crudely designed with the figure of 
a man and the legénd on the reverse Sundara Pandya. The other 
type of gold coins the Pandya Dhananjaya coins with fish on 
obverse and legend “Sri Pandya Dhananjaya” on reverse either 
in Nagari or Canarese could not after all bea Pandyan imperial. 
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issue but perhaps those of the feudatories of the Pandyas. This 
coin under study proves to be the only genuine imperial issue of 
the Pandyas imperial rulers, of the first Pandyan Empire attribu- 
table with certain reservations to Varaguna II (862—880 A. D.) 
The Aivarmalai record which gives Saka 792 (870 A. D.) 
as the eighth regnal year of this Varaguna II—clearly proves that 
he must have come to the throne in 862-863 A. D. He must have 
been the grandson of Varaguna Maharaja I (Varaguna I) of the 
larger Sinnamannur grants, and son of Srimara Srivallabha, 
(815—862 A. D.) 
R. Vanaja 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 58TH ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE 


| OF 
THE NUMISMATIC SOCIETY OF INDIA 


Held at Patna on 26th, 27th & 28th October, 1969 


7 
The 58th Annual Conference of the Numismatic Society of 
India was held in the campus of the Patna University on 26th, 


27th and 28th October, 1969. 
Conference 

This first Session of this Conference was held jointly with 
the 3rd Annual Conference of the Indian Archaeological Society. 
Sri Nityanand Kanungo, Rajyzpal of Bihar State and Chancellor 
of the Patna University inaugurated both the conferences. Dr. 
K. K. Datta, Vice-Chancellor of the Patna University welcomed 
the Chief Guest, Delegates, and other Guests. 


After the welcome address, Prof. B. P. Sinha read the 
Presidential address. f 


Presidential Address 
Dr. B. P. Sinha 


A 
I am extremely grateful to the Executive Committee of the 


Numismatic Society of India for electing me the president of the: 
society for this session. I cannot claim to be a professional numis- 
matist and therefore I am quite conscious that the honour you have 
bestowed on me is more the expression of your love and affection 
for me than your recognition of my very.humble contribution to 
to the early Indian Numismatics. With great humility I accepted 
this high honour which was legitimately claimed by my very 
distinguished predecessors. 

As a student of ancient Indian History I have had to use 
numismatic data available from time to time for studying and 
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teaching the subject for thirty years. But it was during my studies 
in London that I dared challenge the data processed long before 
accepted by all scholars. A researcher has to relentlessly test his, 
source material, and in dealing with dynastic history of the’ later 
Imperial Guptas I felt liké doubting the results tabulated by 
Cunningham regarding the chemical analysis of the Gupta Gold 
Coins. I was highly encouraged by late Dr. John Allan and. the 
results that I obtained are to say, in lighter ‘vein, now almost 
ancient history to fellow workers in the field. All that I want 
to stress that even the highest authority may be challenged by a 
keen researcher with great profit to the world of knowledge and 
scholarship. The study of metrology and purity of coins which 
had been neglected after Cunningham is receiving proper atten- 
tion now, and I may claim a share of satisfaction for this. 


Ancient Indian Coins are being studied for more than a 
century now, and have been utilised largely for reconstruction of 
political history, religious life and social aspects, like wise ‘of 
ornaments and dress. While they constitute just one kind of 
source, though quite an independent one, for shedding light on 
the history of the tribal kingdoms, of the Sàátaváhanas, of the 
Kushanas, the Sakas and the Guptas, they are by for the most 
predominant source for the history of the Bactrian and Parthian 
rulers. For the Post-Mauryan royal dynasties of Košala and 
Kausambi, the coins are our main stays The Puranic account 
of the Sátaváhana rulers is being regularly supplemented or ex- 
plained by discovery of coins of new Sztaváhana rulers. The 
Kushana and the Gupta gold coins not only supplement our know- 
ledge of political history, but also give concrete proofs of the 
process of fusion of the two Indian and foreign. cultures in more 
than one field. 


But the dominant function of a coin is to serve an economic 
pupose. It is generally believed that coins as such first came 
into use in Lydia in the beginning of the 7th century B. C. Wher 
were coins introduced in India is a vexed problem. While there 
are vague literary references to something like metal pieces used 
as means of exchange in the Vedic period, there is no evidence 
that such pieces were stamped by a corporate authority. Unless 
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positive proof is available we will have to accept that the punch- 
rharked coins including the bent-bar ones are the earliest coins of 
India. However, there is still a live controversy about the earliest 
date to which the punch-marked coins could be taken. Stratigra- 
phically the punch-marked coins are found with the N. B. P., but 
unfortunately no specific answer to the question as to the exact 
position of the coins in early or late N. B. P. layers is still 
available. But Carbon-14 dates do not take N. B. P. earlier than 
6th century B. 0, and that should be taken to be the time when 
punch-marked coins were introduced, and it should be so because 
it is the age of the development of cities in North India spured by 
intense trade and commercial activities. It is still an enigma as 
to which authority issued the early punch-marked coins, whether 
some of these were issued by the Imperial Nandas and the 
Mauryas. Asoka, who was careful in issuing long inscriptions, 
if issued these coins left them uninscribed. There is no doubt 
that Kautilya speaks of royal mint and coins, but the date of 
Kautilya's ArthaSastra is still a matter of controversy. All this 
. goes to show how much uncertainty hangs about the antiquity of 
Indian coinage and its authors. 


But while quite a large volume of written material is availa- 
ble and is being enlarged every day, about the authorship of this 
orthat coinage, and the light it sheds on religious and other 
aspects of life, the economic data from coins which should have 
been the main topics of study has been generally ignored. It is 
therefore very satisfying and highly appropriate at the stage of 
advance in study of Indian Numismatics that a seminar on the 
problem has been arranged during the current session of the 
society’s annual meet. 


Without anticipating the discussion and results of the Semi- 
nar, I may pose afew problems which should also receive due 
attention ofthe learned scholars assembled here. What was the 
source of silver of the silver punch-marked coins ? Wasit from 
the mines of the same region in the country or from different 
regions ? Was it imported and ifso from where? The correct 
answers to these questions may. explain the direction of spread of 
the coins, and also the nature and extent of internal and external 
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contacts, Gold was known to and used by Indians from the time: 
of the Harappan. Vedic, Buddhist and later literatures. are full 
of references to gold and gold ornaments. But why do we have 
the first gold coins only in the Ist or 2nd century A. D. when the 
Kushápas are supposed to have established their hold on India P 
Why do we have paucity of gold coins in the post-Gupta period ? 
Is it due to extreme rarity ofgold in India in the early period ? 
What was the source of gold ? Were the Mysore gold mines and 
gold dust from the Indian rivers not yet exploited ? Coins ofa 
specific dynasty are to conform to a basic standard of weight to 
avoid confusion in the market-economy. Giving allowances for 
wear in course of circulation, it is found that coins of the same 
series have slight variation in weight. I had examined the later 
Imperial Gupta gold coinage from this angle, and had come to 
the conclusion that generally heavier the coin, later its date. A 
revised and critical study of the weights of the punch-marked, 
tribal, Kushana, and Gupta coins of different metals may be 
made and tentative conclusions arrived at. Whether some 
peculiar economic factor was behind this modification in weight ? f 
My very limited study of the Gupta coins tended to suggest that 
heavier the coins, more debasement of the metal. Should we not 
re-examine the coins of different dynasties and tribal or city 
authorities, who issued them from this angle and find out the 
comparative percentage of purity or impurity in them ? This 
may throw some light on economic condition of the period. Some: 
of the Gupta gold coins are very much debased having purity as 
little as 45%. Should it not reveal a deteriorating economic 
condition tending Suvarnas to become something like obtaining 
a mere token value of Suvarna. Incidentally another question 
crops up in my mind ? Was leather used as a raw material for 
coins ? It was plentiful. Lead was used. While there is 
evidence that Kushána gold coins were based on Roman weight 
standard, have we compared the weight of our silver coins with 
that of contemporary Greek coins ? We have use of dinars in 
inscriptions which may suggest our knowledge of Sassanian coins. 
What was the extent of their prevalence in India ? We have 
found very few Sassanian coins in India. Could some eco- 
nomic besides political relationship be inferred on however slender 


i 
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“this base may be? Prevalence of foreign coins certainly has 
‘some economic or even political significance. Availability of 
‘Roman coins mostly south of the Vindhyas certainly ‘had posed 
‘the question of Indo-Roman contacts. It was of course not pos- 
sible to argue that these coins were a kind of souvenirs brought 
‘by Indians from Roman empire or presented by Romans to the 
' Indian friends and collaborators. Ptolemy and Pliny had referred 
, to brisk trade of Rome with India and bewailed the drain of 
‘Roman gold into India. 
Archaeological excavations at Arikamedu gave positive proof 
-of this phenomenon, and also showed that characteristics Roman 
` pottery were imported into India, and suggested the establishment 
of Roman traders’ colonies on the eastern coast. More evidence 
is coming and Roman antiquities are being discovered in ex- 
 cavations from both North and South Indian sites. It is clear 
that beyond the Kushápa empire in India, Roman goods and 
` coins penetrated into India. What an exciting chapter of India's 
foreign trade in ancient period is being gradually unfolded ! 
. The romance of Roman coins in India can be now understood 
:in a large measure. India had brisk trade and other contacts 
: with both the western and eastern world since the days of the 
Kushinas ? Could we search for Indian coins in these regions ? 


Stray finds or even hoards of coins of the region found in 
different regions may not actually prove the existence of political 
or commercial links between the regions, but their being found 
out in stratified layers in carefully excavated trenches has a very 
great significance as for the date and economic factors, Archaeo- 
logists therefore, though more interested in potsherds than temp- 
ting coins, should be very careful in docketting details of the 
manner and the locus of the coins that they found in stratified 
layers and note the associated finds with these. 

One of the greatest enigma of the early medieval coinage in 
India is that after the Imperial Gupta rule was over, except 
for brief periods of the Gahadválas and Kalachuris gold coins are 
rare, and coinage as such even becomes thinner and thinner, 
There were large Pala and Pratihàra empires which stood the test 
of time for centuries but we have hardly any gold coins of theirs 
and only a few silver coins. What is the explanation ? Had 
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trade declined to this extent ? Did barter again reign supreme ? 


Ifso why ? Was there the stoppage of source of metals, indige- 
nous or foreign ? These are some of the problems and let me 


hope in the current session of the Numismatic Society of India, 
we will find answers to some of these. 


Actually, the Numismatic Studies in India have to be 
reorganised, It should not only remain confined to a few isolated 
Universities. The intelligentsia should take a hand in furthering 
this branch of study. There are coins being found in obscure 
places, and in tilling the soil or digging a well. Mostly they are 
melted or lost. Unless there is a vigilant numismatic society say 
in every Block, there is danger of this very important source 
‘material for our history, cultura], political or economic studies 
being lost or misplaced. The Treasure Trove Act should also be 
properly amended to facilitate the task of numismatists. ‘There 
should be not only stationary museums atleast in every district 
of the country which should not only have terracottas, sculptures, 
and other ancient or modern exhibits, but must have actual coins 
or their replicas. Occasionally mobile exhibitions may be 
arranged even on Block level to reveal the history of the country, 
or regions particularly from coins to stimulate interest in the 
subject and to inculcate a sense of pride and ownership in country’s 


heritage. 
I am quite aware of your valuable time that I have taken. 
I am extremely grateful to you for giving me a patient hearing. 
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In the General Business Meeting Dr. P. L. Gupta, the Gen- 
eral Secretary presented the Progress Report of the Society. 


SECRETARY'S REPORT 


The Annual meeting ofthe Society was being held along 
with the Annual Session of the Indian History Congress and as 
such, we had been having our meetings towards the end of Dec- 
ember every year. We were following this practice even after, 
we decided to hold our meetings independently. Accordingly our 
annual meeting for the year 1968 should have held in December 
1968. But under odd circumstances, the meeting could be held 
only in January 1969. If we would have followed the old 
practice, the current meeting would have held two months after. 
But many members, who are also interested in the deliberations 
of the Indian History Congress were put to many inconveniences 
due to having our meeting immediately after or immediately 
before the Session of the Indian History Congress. So, it was 
thought desirable to change our timings from December to the 
Durga Puja and Diwali holidays. And accordingly, the meeting. 
for the year 1969 is being held now. As such we had two annual 
meetings within a year and with a gap of only nine months. 
This is unusual; and it has placed our members in some discom- 
fortable position. They could not get the Railway concessions 
that they were usually having for attending the Sessions of the 
Society. The Railway Board allows only one such concession in 
a year for the conferences and the annual meet. This inconvince 
was inevitable, yet I regret very much for the same. In 
future, if we have our sessions regularly in the Durgapuja-Diwali 
holidays, there would be no difficulty in having the Railway 
concessions for attending our sessions. 

Sometimes we have difficulties in setting up the venue of 
our next meeting quite in time. So, I take this occassion to pro- 
pose a little departure in scheduling our annual meeting. This. 
year, fortunately enough, we have three invitations for the next 
meeting. One from Nagpur, second from Madras and the third 
from Jabalpur. So, I propose to fix up our venue for the next. 
two meetings i.e. for 1970 and 1971 atthis meeting; and from 
the next year we shall be fixing up our venue one year in advance. 
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I hope this would find your approval when the proposal formally 
comes before you for consideration 


Financial Condition : 


I have little to add what I had said about the financial 
position of the Society. The financial resources of the Society are 
limited. They are confined only to the membership-fee; grant- 
in-aid from Central and State Governments and the sale proceeds 
of the Society’s publications, But looking to our activities and 
needs, none of these resources are enough to meet our actual 
expenses. This would be apparent from the audited account 
of the Society for the year 1968-69, which is published in the 
Journal Vol. XX XI part I. It shows that while our income 
had been only Rs. 17,611-01, the expenditure was Rs. 26,078-71. 
Thus we had a deficit of Rs. 8,467:70. 


This deficit had let us to decide in the last meeting to stop 
the payment of the fee to the contributors of the Journal of the 
Society; discontinue the honorarium paid to the Editors of the 
Journaland to keep in abeyance the filling up the posts of the 
Assistant Secretary and the Assistant Editor. While we may not 
pay anything to our contributors and the editors, the experience 
ofthe past nine months shows that we cannot go without the 
assistants to look after the publication of the Journal and the 
office. Therefore, it is necessary that we should fill up the said 
two posts of assistants. And it would be great hardship to the 
assistants, ifthey are not paid an honorarium for their works. 
As such the problem of the deficit would not be solved. 


To solve this problem to some extent, we had decided in the 
last meeting to enhance our membership fee. To this, many 
members have expressed their resentment. But we have no alter- 
native. If weare really serious that we should have no further 
occassion to increase our membership fee, we have to increase the 
number of members ofthe society. We should have atleast one 
thousand members on our roll. I had been stressing the need of 
increasing the membership every year; and here again, in the 
light of above naked facts, I earnestly appeal to our existing 
members and make a personal request that each of them should 
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take some interest and enrol atleast one member from amongst 
their friends. 


Another appeal to our members is to lessen our burden by 
promptly paying their annual dues. As soon as they have a 
demand note from the office of the Society, they should be kind 
enough to send their subscriptions immediately. Many members 
are far behind in the payment of the membership fee ; they are 
requested to clear off their dues; that would be a great help to the 
Society. 

The another source of the Government aid is also not 
encouraging. Many States did not come to our aid; some of 
those who had been kind enough to help us have withdrawn their 
kind patronage and those few states that continue to give us help, 
often do not send the aid in time. We are trying to persuade 
the States to give their patronage to the Society; but their patro- 
nage is only possible if our members, residing within their states. 
take some interest and help us in approaching the Government. 


Last year, we had recieved the grants from the following 


States : 


1, Madhya Pradesh 1967-68 Rs. 600/- 
2. Maharashtra 7: Rs. 1,000/- 
3. Rajasthan 1968-69 Rs. 300/- 
4. Orissa " Rs. 300/- 
5. Uttar Pradesh ` s Rs. 500/- 
6. Central Government " Rs. 4,000/- 


This year during the last nine months, we have received the 
grants only as follows :. l | 
| l.. Maharashtra 1969-70 Rs. 500/- 

2. West Bengal 1957-68 Rs. 300/- 

_ We are trying our best to persuade the States to release the 
aid quite in time to facilitate the working of the Society. But if 
our members could also help us in the matter, and see that the 
grants are released not only in time but also to increase their 
grants. adis id | 

The third source of income i.e. publication can only be 
effective if we could regularly bring out some new publications. 
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The old publications have a very slow sale after a certain period. 
But the publication of the new works depends on the funds that 
is at present is not coming forward. This we have to see. I had 
thought of raising public donations; but that may come only 
from business community; and to induce them for any donation 
is only possible if we would obtain the Excemption certificate 
from the Income Tax department. And for that attempt is being 
made; but we could not get the certificate. However, I hope that 
the necessary certificate might be available. And if and when 
it is available, I would request the members to help the Society 
-in getting donations from sources within their reach. This would 
help us in building the Society. 


Membership 

At the end of 1968, we had 355 individual and institutional 
members. Since then, our membership has slightly increased. 
During this period 2 life members, 28 individual members' and 5 
Institutional members were enrolled. As I have appealed above, 
we Should increase our membership and our friends would come 
to our help, I hope. 


Publication 

During this year, we have been able to publish the First 
part of the Volume XXXI of the Journal; and thé second part 
is in the press and I expect that it would be out by the end of this 
year. Hence onward, it would be our endevour to bring out 
the first part in June and Second part in December every year. 


A monograph ‘Coin-Hoards from Gujarat State’ was published 
during this period and is available for sale.. It is priced at Rs. 3/- 
but would be available to the members for Rs. 2/- only. Another 
monograph ‘Coin-Hoards from Maharashtra, is in the press and will 
be out within a fortnight. Both these bibliographies have been 
compiled by Dr. P. L. Gupta. A third monograph on Saka and 
Pahlava coins by K. W. Dobbins is also iñ the press. ES 

The publication of the Corpus Volumes and the book 
common types of Indian coins, prepared at the instance of 
Government of India, could not be undertaken for the lack of 
‘proper funds. Pus | ns a 
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Library, Museum and Building 


I have little to add on these matters to what I had said 
in the last meeting. For want of funds, we are unable to make 
any progress, It is highly necessary that the upper floor of 
Society’s building is completed as early as possible. It .is also 
necessary that the Library is built up a reference and research 
centre for the Numismatic studies and we have a Museum where 
the coins could be seen in original or in casts and photographs. 
But the lack of funds is the main hurddle in our way. However, 
we are trying our best to do some thing in this direction. 


This is in brief, what I had to say as Secretary. This is my 
third and the last year of my Secretaryship. I do not claim that 
I have done anything for the Society during this period. As you 
all know, I am placed far away from the head-quarters of the 
Society. So, I had been the General Secretary virtually only in 
name. My all the burdens were being shared by Dr. A. K. 
Narain and Dr. Rai Govinda Chandra, the Chairman and 
Treasurer respectively and thé other . colleagues staying at 
Varanasi. I am grateful to them for their kind and general co- 
operation, Iftheir had been any lapses in the work of the Society, 
the responsibility was mine and I crave your indulgence to forgive 
me for those lapses. | 
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GENERAL BUSINESS MEETING 


In the business Meeting of the Society the following members 
were present : 


1. Prof. B. P. Sinha 21. 
2. Prof. A. K. Narain 22. 
3. Prof. K. D. Bajpai 23. 
4. Dr. Rai Govind Chandra 24. 
9. Dr. P. L. Gupta ` 29. 
6. Dr, (Mrs.) Roma Niyogi 26. 
7. STIR. K. Sethi pas 
8. Dr. (Mrs.) Bela Lahiri 28. 
9. Sri S. K. Bhatt 29. 
10. , B. M. S. Parmar 30. 
ll. ,, R. C. Agrawal 31. 
12. Dr. A. M, Shastri 32. 


13. Dr. K. K. Thaplayl 33. 


14. Dr.S. Bnadyopadhyaya 34. 
15. Dr. 3. N. Lahiri 35. 
16. Dr. L. K. Tripathi 36. 
17. Dr. Nisar Ahmad 37. 
18. Sri Jai Prakash Singh 88. 
19. Dr. (Smt.)Sushila Malti 39. 
20. Dr. S. B. Deo. 40. 


Dr. P. C. Roy 

Dr. (Mrs.) Shobhana Gokhale 
Sri Suraj Mall Gattani 
Miss. R. Vanaja 

Dr. K. K. Sinha 

Sri M. D. N. Sahi 

Sri T. N. Roy 

Sri Carlo Valdettaro 
Dr. N. R. Banerjee 

Sri S. P. Gupta 

„ O. P. Tandon 

33 P. C. Pant 

Dr. Purushottam Singh 
Sri G. B. Sharma 

>> Deenabandhu Pandey 
Mrs. S. Sethi | 
Dr, P. K. Jaiswal 

Sri S, V. Sohani 

, Ram Govind Prasad 
Dr. (Mrs.) Eliki Zannes 
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The following office bearers were elected unanimously : 


1, President — Prof. T. V. Mahalingam, Madras. 
( for the year 1970 ) 

2. Chairman — Prof. A. K. Narain, Varanasi. 

3. Vice-Chairman — Dr. A. N. Lahiri, Calcutta. 

4. General Secretary ' — Dr. P. L. Gupta, Patna. 

5. Assistant Secretary — Dr. T. P. Verma, Varanasi. 

6. Chief Editor — Prof. A. K. Narain, Varanasi, 


Members of tke Executive Council 


. Prof. V. S. Pathak, Gorakhpur. 
. Sri B. L. Mankad, Baroda. 

. Sri R. C. Agrawala, Jaipur. 

. Sri R. K. Sethi, Indore. 

. Sri C. Valdetaro, Calcutta. 


Ci 4 OS NO hes 


The following resolution was passed : 
That the two Editors, Dr. Ajay Mitra Shastri and 
Dr, Nisar Ahmad, nominated by the Chief Editor be recorded. 
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List of Papers Read at the. Annual Conference 


Numismatic Data in the Amarakosha—Deena Bandhu Pandey. 
Kophen-an obscure Mint Town—Samaresh Bandhopadhyaya. 
A critical study of Punch-marked Coins in the Chandradhari 
Museum, Darbhanga—Mohan Chaudhary 

Some Unpublished Punch-marked Coins of Bihar—Dr 
Sarju Prasad Singh Š 
Attribution of the Mahadeva Coins—Dr. Ajaya Mitra Shastri 
Some More Gupta Coins from Bairh—B. M. S. Parmar. 
Notes on some Medieval Coins—P. C. Roy. 

A note on the Coins of Shahis of Ohind—Sachidanand Sahai. 
Discovery of Sri Vigraha Coins in Bihar—Samaresh Chandra 
Bandhopadyaya 

A Gold Coin of Sri Varaguna— Miss. R. Vanaja 

Coins of King Vijaya Manikya I of Tripura—A. N. Lahiri. 
On Seals bearing Religious mottos— Dr. Shobhana Gokhale. 
An interesting Sealing from Sanghol—G. B. Sharma. 
Graeco-Roman Bullaes from Ujjain—V. S. Wakankar. 

Biga Type Coin of Wiva Kadphises—K. D. Bajpai. 

Inscribed Coins from Ujjaiyini—K. D. Bajpai. 

History & Coins of Ayodhya—Dr. Nisar Ahmad. 


AUDITOR'S REPORT 


We have examined the above Balance sheet as at 31st March, 
1970 and the annexed Income and Expenditure Account for the 
year ended on that date of the Numismatic Society of India, P.O. 
Hindu University, Varanasi-5 with the books and vouchers and 


beg to report that we obtained all the informations and explations 
we have required. In our opinion the above Balance Sheet 


exhibits a true and correct view of the information and explana- 
tions given to us and as shown by the books of the Society, 
subject to that :— 

(1) Receipt No. 717 dated 16. 12. 1969 issued for Rs. 578/- 
in favour of The Registrar of Calcutta University, Calcutta in 
advance, but the proceeds of the same was not credited in the 
Cash Book till 31. 3. 1970. 

(2) That a Cash amount of Rs. 110/- deposited on 9. 2. 1970 
in State Bank of India but the same was not credited by the bank 
till 31. 3. 1970. 


(3) The proceed of the sale of publication worth Pounds 1.4. 
8 pens received by the Institution but the same was not credited ` 
in the Books of Acoounts. 


(4) As reported in last year the sale proceed of the sale of 
publication worth Pounds 3 received on 18. 3. 1968 was not 


credited till 31. 3. 1970. 


Dated : 16th July, 1969 Sd. Ghanshyam Das 
VARANASI Ghanshyam Das & Co. 


Chartered Accountants 
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THE NUMISMATIC SOCIETY OF INDIA, 


Balance Sheet as at 


Capital and Liabilities - 


Figures of the 


Previous Year 


3,000.00 


3,000.00 


Ne 


4,000.00 


1,559.48 


2,509.00 


40,262.59 


22,106.42 


Furniture Funds, 
Maharashtra Govern- 
"ment 1962-63 

Library Fund : 
Non-Recurring Grant 
-from Central Govt. 
Museum Fund: 
Non-Recurring Grant. — 
from Central Govt. 
Booklet Scheme: 


Strong Room Fund : 
Non-Recurring Grant 


from ‘Central Govt. 


Building Fund: 


Spectal Publication Fund : 


Add Sale of Publica- 


tion for the year 


Less Excess of Expendi- 


. ture over Income 


Particulars . 





Rs. P. Rs. P. 
3,000.00 


3.000.60 

.. 4,000.00 

1,559.48 

2,500.00 

40,962.59 

29,106.42 

13,996.90 
` 36,103.32 

509.73 35,593.59 


t - - ? -+ - + 4 i `. - > if 
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IP. 0. HINDU UNIVERSITY, VARANASI—5 
31st March, 1970. 


Assets and Properties 


te EM cc cccÜn D a a unan 
Figures of the : p TE Eo "M 
‘Previous Year-—- ~ ~ Partieulars-.... ..Rs. P. Rs. P. 
37,892.55 Building : | 37,802.55 
Less depreciation.for ` ELM 
the year 947.50 36,945.05 
, 125430 Dies : 1,254.30 


Less depreciation for 











the year. 125.40 < 1,128.90 
6,050.25 Furniture : _ 6,050.25 
Less depreciation for É | 
the year. ` 7605.00 5,445.25 
283.65 Duplicator : 283.65 
| Less depreciation fot 
E the year. . 42.65 ^ 241.00 
895.44 Typewriter : 395.44 
Less depreciation for 
the year. 135.00 760.44 
-3,964:25 Library : 3,964.25 -- 
7^ 7. Less depreciation for 
the year. 594.60 3,369.65 
49.27 Sundry Advance ° 49.27 
— — Mis. Eureka Printing 
W orks. 2,909.50 
“ š 
4,000.03 Museum : ( at cost ) 4,000.03 
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THE NUMISMATIC SOCIETY OF INDIA, 
Balance Sheet as at 
Capital and Liabilities | 














Figures of the 
Previous Year . Particulars Rs. P. Rs. P. 
1.23 Sundry Advance : | 1.23 


1,016.00 Sundry Liabilities to... 
Editor's Honorarium 


and Contribuiton 


Charges. 1,016.00 
531.00 “Sundry Liabilities for | 
Gupta Coins 531.00 
455.00 Sundry Liabilities for 
| Golden Jubilee Exp. i 455.00 
114.50 Mr. C. H. Bidulbh 114.50 
2,508.67 General Fund š 2,508.67 
‘40.00 T. C;- Payable. PTS 
81,094.89 Total Bs. 94,542.06 
Dated : 26th June, 1970. Sd. Ghanshyam Das 
Varanasi. Ghanshyam Das & Co. 


Chartered Accountants 
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P. 0. HINDU UNIVERSITY, VARANASI—5 
3Ist March, 1970 | 





Assets and Properties 


Figures of the 





Previous Year Particulars Rs. P. 
2,590.00 Strong Room : 
7,000.00 Investment ( at cost ) -- 
National Saving 
Certificates. 
Cash & Bank Balances : 
1,559.48 With State Bank of India 
( Booklet Scheme ) 1,559.48 
3,597.16 With State Bank of India- 
( Society ) 13,932.50 
1.16 Cash in Hand. 82.14 
— — Cheque in hand. 1,7 40.00 
11,957.35 With Post Office Saving 
Bank a/c. 12,788.85 
81,094.89 Total Rs. 


Dated : 26th June, 1970. 


` Varanasi. 
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7,000.00 


30,102.97 


| 


94,542.06 


be u 


Sd, Ghanshyam Das 
Ghanshyam Das & Co, 


Chartered Accountants 


- 
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THE NUMISMATIG SOCIETY OF INDIA, 


Income and Expenditure Account 











Expenditure 
Figures-of the ,. "OT | | 
ous Year Particulars . Rs P. Rs. P. 
9,729.76 To Printing Charges. . 4,238.33 
eae ,, Contribution Charges. 702.50 
979.26 ,, Postage & Telegrams. - 1,715.20 
7,487.48 , Salary (including Allowance, 
D. A. and Provident Fund). - 6,674.52 
1,800.00 ,, Salary to Corpus Project. — — 
86.25 ,, Bank Commission. ^ 146.95 
306.90 ,, Sundry Expenses. 270.00 
366.91 ,, Travelling-& Conveyance.. 255.00 
160.00 „», Audit Fee. ies - 150.00 
229.42 . ,, Electric & Water Supply. | 152.25 
392.62 ,, Stationery. | 1,098.48 
436.20 ,, Telephone Charges. 354.80 
680.00 ,, Author's Honorarium. —— 
. 800.00 ,, Editor's Honorarium. l we 
2,690.91 bg Depreciation on Assets. I 
mE Building. | 947.50 
Dies. 125.40 
Furniture. 605.00 
Duplicator 42.65 
Typewriter ^^ , 135.00. 2 4 
Library. -, 394.60 . 2,450.15 
26,078.71 Total Rs." 72607871 . Total Rs, 18.90 18,208.18 





Dated : 26th June, 1970 


Varanasi. 





As per our report on that date on Balance Sheet. 
Sd. Ghanshyam Das 
Ghanshyam Das & Ca, 


Chartered Accountants 
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P. 0. HINDU UNIVERSITY VARANASI—5 
` for the year ended 31st March, 1970 


- 











Figures of the 
Previous Year - Particulars “Rs. P. x Bs P. 





5,794.30 By Sale of Publications. um =. 


7,388,71 ,, Subscription Received ` = 8,666.95 
. 80.00 ,, Advértisemént Charges mu RN 
75.00 Delegation Fee. ` ` 60.00 
2,523.00 » Donation Received 149.00 
— € „ Interest Received 831.50 
1,800.00 », Government Grants :— | 
Central Government. 
1968-69 . `` 4,000.00 
Madhya Pradesh 


1968-69 ` 300.00 
Orissa Government AEN 
1966-67, 1667-68, 

` ' 1968-69, 1963-70. . 1,200.00 
Rajasthan. Govt. 1968-69 306.00 
Madras Government _ l 
1968-69 OM 600.00 
West Bengal 1967-68 800.00 
"Maharastra Govt. 1969-70 500.00 
U. P. Government. 1969-70 500.00 

^ Bihar Government 1969-70 300.00 8,000.00 





8,467.70 ,, Excess of Expenditure 


over Income 509.73 
Ts TT APULIAE UU UN DUAE a A et EE aT 
26,078.71 Total ^ ° ° 18,208.18 





--As per our-report on that date on Balance Sheet. i 
Dated : 26th June, 1970. | - Sd. Ghanshyam Das 
Varanasi. s Ghanshyam Das & Co. 


Chartered Accountants. 








1970-71 ' 


Sd. Dr, R. G. Chandra 


Sd. Krishna Kumar Srivastava 


Accountant 
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THE NUMISMATIC SOCIETY OF INDIA, 
Proposed Budget for 
_ Income ' the year 1970-71 
S. Particulars Actuals of Estimates for 
No. 1969-70 1969-70 1970.71 
1. Balance ( if in hand ) : = 1 3,728.62 — 
2. Subscriptions : 8,666.95 6,000.00 6,000.00 
3. Sale of Publications : 13,996.90 . 10,000.00 10,000.00 
4. Delegation fee : 60.00 40.00 40.00 
5. Advertisement : — 40.00 40.00 
6. Donations : 140.00 2,000.00 2,000.00 
7. Government Grants : 8,090.00 | 
Bihar Govt. 1969-70 300. 300.00 
: Mahartstra m 500, 590.00 
Orissa 1966-67 to 1,200. 300.00 
U. P. - 500. 500.00 
Madhya Pradesh 1968-69 300. *600.00 
Madras M 600. *1,200.00 
Rajasthan " 300. *600.00 
Central Govt. » 4,000. *8 000.00 
West Bengal 1897-98 300. *900.00 
Total 30,863.00 34,708.62 18,080.00 
Deficit = 27,835.38 97,067.38 
Grand Total 30,863.85 62,445.09 1,13,087.38 
* 1969-70 & Sd. Dr. A. K. Narain Chairman 
1970-71 Sd. Dr. P. L. Gupta General Secretary 
+ 1968-69 to Sd. Dr. T. P. Verma Asstt. Secretary 


Treasurer. 


S. No. 





CO stu 9 OO. 


EXPENDITURE 
PARTICULARS ‘ACTUALS OF ESTIMATES 
i FOR 
1969-70 1970-71 
1, BALANCE ( if over drawn ) 8,467.70 -— 
2. Establishment | 
(a) Salary: 1. Officials 2,720.00 
i 2. Ministerials 2,820.00 6,300.00 ` 
3. Menials 2,012,00 5,136.00 
(b) Dearness Allowannce 1.320.00 14,760.00 
(c) House Rent Allowance : — 2,670.00 
(d) City Compensatory Allowance — 1,008.00 
. Contribution towards Provident Fund 235.02 350.00 
. Remuneration to Sri Maheshwari | 
- Sahai at Patna. 287.50 300.00 
. Auditor’s Honorarium 150.00 150.00 
. Author's Honorarium 702.50 2,000.00 
. Contributor's Honorarium -— 1,000.00 
. Office Expences : 
(a) Stationery 1,098.48 1,000.00 
(b) Postage 1,715.20 2,000.00 
(c) Bank's Commission 146.95 150.00 
(d) Telephone 354 .80 500.00 
(e) Electric & Water Supply 152.25 500.00 
(f) Office equipment — 500.00 
. Travelling & Conveyance 255.00 1,000.00 
. Peon's Uniform — — 
. Contingent Expences 270.00 500.00 
. Miscellaneous Expences - — 500.00 : 
. Library Books & Bindings — 2,500.00 
. Museum — 2,500.00 
.. White Washing etc — — . 
. Furniture . s — 2,000.00 
. Publications ( Journals-Monogra- 
phs etc.) 4,238.33 5,000.00 
. Annual Conference — 500.00 
. Advanced to M/s Eureka press 
towords printing material 2,909.50 — 
. Diamond Jubilee Expenses — — 
27,135.23 62,544.00 
3,728.62 = 


THE NUMISMATIC SOCIETY OF INDIA, 
P. O. HINDU UNIVERSITY, VARANASI-5 


Proposed Budget for the year 1970-71 


Grand Total 


Sd. Dr. A. K. Narain 


Sd. Dr. Í. P. Ve 


Chairman 


ma.—Asst. Secy 
Sd. Krishna Kumar Srivastava 





30,863.85 62,544.00 





1971-72 
27,835.38 





10,320.00 
6,600.00 
5,196.00 

14,760.00 
2,760.00 
1,016.00 

450.00 


300.00 
150.00 
2,000.00 
1,000.00 


1,500.00 
2,500.00 
200.00 
500.00 
500.00 
500.00 
1.000.00 
500.00 
1,000.00 
500.00 
2,500.00 
2,500.00 
1,500.00 
2,500.00 


10,000.00 


15,000.00 


1,15,087.38 


— 


1,15,087.38 





Sd, Dr. Parmeshwari Lal Gupta 
General Secretary 
Sd. Dr, Rai Govind Chandra 


Treasurer 
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IDOS DILVWSIWON FHL 


PUNCH-MARKED COINS FROM ASURGARH ` 
FORT ( ORISSA ) E 
Maharja P. K. Deo 
[ Pls. I-IV] 


Asurgarh is a fort in Orissa, located at latitude 20°34’ and 
longitude 43°83’, and is situated at a distance of a mile from Rupra 
Road Railway station on the Raipur-Vishakhapatnam section of 
the S. E. Railway and at a distance of about 13 miles from Narla 
village, where there is a comfortable Inspection Banglow. In the 
village Narla is an old Siva temple with an inscription, which 
has not yet been deciphered. A section of its topographical map 
is printed here. i | 
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In shape, the Asurgarh fort is more orlesslike the Sifupala- 
garh fort, near Bhubaneshwar. It isa square with four gates-on 
each on the northern, southern, eastern and western side-with a 
moajsurrounding it. The river Sandul flows by its side. On the 
eastern side of the fort, ‘there is a quite big tank of nearly 200 
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acres, which attracts large flocks of the migratory birds during the 
winter season. The moat could be filled at any time with the 
water of.the tank ifa breach is made onthe embankment. Inside 
the fort, there is a small hamlet and the goddess Dokari ( an old 
lady ) is worshipped now as the presiding deity of the fort. At 
the entrance of the four gates are four deities—Gangadevi on the 
eastern gate, Kalapahad on the western gate, Vaishnavi on the 
northern gate and Budharája on the southern gate—which are 
worshipped on ceremonial occassions. Inside the fort, there are 
several earthen mounds. 


From time to time, from the fort many old potteries, crystal 
and agate beads, old coins are found. Some stories, current among 
thelocal people, go on to say of the discovery of some gold 
images; but they remain uncorroborated 


In the winter of 1968, I came to know from-Sri Baruna Bhoi 
of the village Khasbahal that two years back, in the month of 
Sravana ( July-August ), after a heavy downpour in the night 
when the cowherd boys went next day at the fort for grazing 
their cattle, they found a breach having been formed in a small 
mound of the earth due to the flow of the rain water and near the 
breach was lying a broken huge earthen pot; anda large quan- 
‘tity of silver coins were scattered besides it. People of the locality 
had then collected these coins in baskets and sold them to local 
merchants at Rupra Road. Though this was casually mentioned 
to me, I took it seriously. And during my inter-session period of 
the Parliament, I sent my son, Bikram to the spot; and with the 
good offices of Sri Bana Budhia and Sri Tankadhar Naik, he 
collected 13 silver punch-marked coins of that find. The local 
people also told him that the Police had earlier collected some 
coins of the find and had sent them to Bhawanipatna treasury. 
On verification of the official records, I came to know that on 
18th September 1966, the Officer-in-charge of Narla Police station 
had reported to the Sub Divisional Magistrate, Sadar, Kalahandi 
stating that, in the third week of August of 1966, some coins were 
found near the hamlet situated inside the Asurgarh fort; and 
after getting the search warrant, he had retrieved 526 coins. 
These coins were later found lying in the Nazàratkhünà of the 
Sadar Sub-Divisional. Magistrate. So, in all 539 silver cdins of 
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the hoard could be collected. If all the coins of the hoard could 
have been retrieved, they. would have amounted to several 
thousand and would have been perhaps the biggest hoard of the 
silver punch-marked coins, even bigger than the Amaravati hoard. 


This find of the silver punch-marked coins is, undoubtedly 
a great pointer to the.antiquity of the fort. It makes an intere- 
sting revelation to the students of History and Archaeology and 
creates inquisitiveness and urge for exploration. The fort should 
now be declared a monument of National ( or atleast of State ). 
importance and be preserved under the Preservation of Ancient 
Monuments Act and.excavations should be conducted. I am sure, 
we may have many startling revelations 


However, we are here concerned with the find of the silver, 
punch-marked coins. But before the coins of the find are described, . 
it would be interesting to record here all the earlier finds ofthe 
` Silver punch-marked coins from Orissa. They are known as follows.! 


1. Baripada ( Mayurabhanja ) Hoard ( 192 Goins ).2 Details of 
the find is not avallable; but it was found some time earlier than 
1944. This is the earliest known find of the punch-marked coins 
in Orissa, It is still unpublished. 


2. Situpalagarh Fort Excavation Find ( 1 Goin ).8 In 1948 when 
the excavations were conducted at Sifupalagarh (near Bhubane- 
shwar ), this coin was found in an early level of Period IIB ( circa 
100 A. D. ). It is much worn and bears a Caduceus on the reverse. 
Itis said in the Excavation's ‘Report that the coin had a new 
combination of the reverse symbol; but neither the symbols are 
described nor the coin is illustrated. 


3. Sonepur ( Bolangir ) Hoard ( 162 Coins ). When, how and 
in what circumstances this hoard was found is not known. It 
was lying in the Sonepur treasury for a quite some time, before it 
was brought to the Bhubaneshwar Museum after the merger of 
the Sonepur State into Orissa. These coins were published and 
illustrated by B. V. Nath.* These coins are now reported missing 


1, Information obtained from the State M useum, Bhubaneshwar, * ; 

' 9. Report of the Administration, Mayurabhanja Siate; 1940-41. . : _. - 
` 8. Ancient India, No. & pp. 95-97. 

4, 0853, I, No. 1, 1950; JNSI, XIII, pp. 92-93; XIV; pp. 22-26,:; > 
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from the Museum, The coins of the hoard had four symbols on 
the obverse and belonged to a Local Type. 53 

4. Jagamera ( Khandagiri ) Hoard ( 48 Coins). The coins 
were found near Khandagiri, very close to Kháravela's Hathigu- 
mphi Cave, kept in an earthen pot by the cow-boys in December 
1954, while they were digging earth. They used the coins as 
pellets for shooting in their bows; and thus many coins were lost 
before the hoard could be recovered by the authorities. The lot 
present in the Bhubaneshwar Museum is only a part of the hoard.. 
The coins of the hoard have so far been not published. 


. 5. Fharapada ( Bhubaneshwar ) Hoard ( IQ Coins). These 
coins formed part of a bigger hoard, which was discovered at 
Jharapada, two miles from Bhubaneshwar, near the river Daya, 
close to Asoka’s Dhauli Inscription on Ist May 1963, while 
digging the earth. Major portion of the hoard was disposed off 
by the finder before the discovery could be known to the 
authorities. The coins are still unpublished. 


6. Salepur ( Cuttuck ) Hoard ( 376 Coins ). This hoard 
was found at Salepur, near Chandragiri Hills in Cuttuck district 
in 1964. A small note on these coins is published.! 


The above list of the find shows that little was known about 
the punch-marked coins in Orissa before 1940; and as yet most 
of the finds are unpublished. In comparison to the present hoard 
they were quite small. Even the retrieved portion of the Asur- 
garh hoard is much bigger than any of the above hoards. The 
importance of the present hoard is thus self evident. 


All the retrieved coins of the Asurgarh hoard bear five. 
symbols on the obverse, which according to P. L. Gupta, came 
into existence only with the Magadha 'empire. Out of 539 
retrieved coins of the hoard, 69 are board and thin and may be 
attributed to the earlier period; 272 of them are medium size 
and a little thicker and may be placed to the middle period and 
198 coins are thick and small and belong to later period. ` u 

Of 69 coins belonging to early period, I could identify only 
60. Of the remaining nine, one is broken into two halves. One 
of the coins ( Coin 1 ) bears the Sun symbol twice, Perhaps the 
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Sun symbol has been punched on it twice by mistake. I would 
like to callit a mint freak. 


. Ofthe 272 coins belonging to the middle period, I could 
identify 240. Of them as many as 181 bear the third symbol as 
‘Three-arched-hill with crescent’ (Symbol 25 of the Plate I ) 
which has been accepted to be the Imperial mark of Chandragupta 
Maurya. 42 coins of the rest have the third symbol as ‘Three-Gate’ 
(Symbol 16 ). The rest 17 coins have different third symbol. 


On the late variety coins, most of them are worn out due to 
constant rubbing during circulation. Oa most of these coins the 
symbols are effaced. So, I could identify only 63 coins. For an 
expert, it might be possible to.trace out symbols oa those coins, 
which are left unidentified by ms. Of the 63 coins identified by 
me, 7 coins are of non-Sun type i.e, they do not bear Sun and 
Sadzrachakra ( six-armed ) symbols; instead they have either three 
standing human figures or three different symbols, 


OBVERSE SYMBOLS 


On the coins that I could idsatify, I hava located 83 symbols 
( Pl. I ) as follows : | ' 


SYMBOL 1. Sixteen rays round a circle with a conspicuous 
dot in the centre. It is identified as ‘Sun’ and is the most common 
symbol seen on all th» coins except the coins of classes 80, 81, 82, 
83 and 84 of the later period 
| SYMBOL 2. Six-armed symbol or six armed disc (or 

Shadara-Chatra according to Durga Prasad ) have been found in 
sixteen forms as fallows :— 

SYMBOL 2 a, Six arms—(1) arrow, (2) taurine (3) taurine 
(4) arrow, (5) taurine, (6) taurine arranged round a circle with a 
conspicuous dot, Taurine is either a Batu ora Vistara or a Motaka, 

SYMBOL 2 b. Six arms—(1} arrow, (2) oval, (3) taurine, 
(4) arrow, (5) oval, (6) taurine arranged round a circle witha 
conspicuous dot. I *g । 

SYMBOL 2 c. Three arrows and three ovals with taurines 
placed alternately around a circle with a conspicuous dot 

SYMBOL 2d. Three arrows and three ovals alternately 
placed round a circle with a conspicuous dot l 

SYMBOL 2e. Three arrows and three ‘Mandapas’ with 
taurings placed round a circle with a conspicuous dot 
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SYMBOL 2 f. Three arrows and three ‘Mandapas’ with dots 
arranged round a circle with a conspicuous dot. 

SYMBOL 2g. Six arms—(l) arrow, (2 and 3) Mandapas, 
(4) arrow, (5 and 6) Mandapas, placed round a circle with 2: 
conspicuous dot. ` | 

SYMBOL 2 h. Three arrows and three dumb-bells (Damari)- 
placed alternately round a circle with a conspicuous dot. 

SYMBOL 2 i. Three arrows and three ovals with dumb-bells 
placed round a circle with a conspicuous dot. 

SYMBOL 2 j. Three arrows and three taurines placed. 
alternately round a circle with a conspicuous dot. | 

SYMBOL.2 k. Three arrows and three ovals with treskelis. 
placed round a circle with a conspicuous dot. 

SYMBOL 21. Six arms—(1) arrow (2) taurine, (3) fish 
facing outward, (4) arrow, (5) taurine, (6) fish facing outward 
arranged round a circle with a conspicuous dot. 

SYMBOL 2 m. Three arrows and three ovals placed alter- 
nately around a circle with a conspicuous dot. Two of the ovals 
have taurines and the third à dumb-bell. 

SYMBOL 2n. Six arms—(1) arrow, (2) two inverted cups 
or ‘Okhali’, (3) fish facing outward, (4) arrow, (5) two inverted 
cups or ‘“Okhali’ (6) fish facing outward arranged round a circle 
with a conspicuous dot. 

SYMBOL 20. Six arms—(1) arrow, (2) oval with a dot, 
(3) fish facing outward, (4) arrow, (5) oval with a dot, (6) fish 
facing outward placed round a circle with a conspicuous dot. 

SYMBOL 2 p. Six arms, (1) arrow, (2) taurine, (3) arrow, 
(4) an object resembling capital I, (5) arrow, (6) taurine 
arranged round a circle with a conspicuous dot. 

SYMBOL 3. A branch of five leaves. 

SYMBOL 4. A dog facing right. 

SYMBOL 5. Tree in railing having two branches and 
taurines placed in either sides below a fish facing right. 

SYMBOL 6. Bow and arrow. 

SYMBOL 7. Dog facing right with three taurines on three 
of its sides. | | s 

. , SYMBOL 8. Unicorn rhinoceros facing right. 
SYMBOL 9. Crocodile with fish in, mouth. 


SYMBOL 10. Dog to right on a five arched hill. — ` 
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SYMBOL 11. Tree on a five-arched hill. ` 

SYMBOL 12. Bull to right on a,five arched hill 

SYMBOL 13. Five-arched hill with five taurines placed 
on three sides 

SYMBOL 14. Three-arched hill enclosed in a Mandapa with 
a dumb-bell at the top and a rectangular enclosure at the bottom 
with two fishes 

SYMBOL 15. Five-arched hill with a circle surrounded by 
four taurines | | 

SYMBOL 16. Three gates. 

SYMBOL 17. A flask-like object encircled by six taurines. 

SYMBOL 18. Tree with leaves in a four-squared railing 
with a taurine on either side | | 

SYMBOL 19. Bull to right in a rectangular enclosure with 
a.fish at the back and another fish under the mouth. 

SYMBOL 20. Bull to right in a rectangular enclosure with 
a taurine at the back and another taurine under the mouth. 

SYMBOL 21. Srivatsa. | | 


SYMBOL 22. Dog facing right with three taurines. 

‘SYMBOL 23. Tree in railing with trifoliates. 

SYMBOL 24, Man with a dagger-like object in the right 
hand and a shield-like object in the left in a fighting or dancing 
| pose. I 

SYMBOL 25. Three-arched hill with a crescent on the top. 

SYMBOL 26. Bull facing right. 

SYMBOL 27. Within an oval, a vertical line, goad anda 
wavy line in a row and a taurine below the goad. 

SYMBOL 28, Four taurines in a rectangular enclosure 
arranged in two rows. 

SYMBOL 29. Palm tree of a peculiar variety, a small circle 
within an oval placed over a thorny trunk. 

SYMBOL 30. Four fishes round a square with a dot in the 
centre encircled in a bigger square. 

SYMBOL 31. Four taurines round a circle with a conspi- 
cuous dot in the centre encased in a squre with small circle at four 
corners, | i 

SYMBOL 32. A. hairy beetle-like object placed over a 
standard with a platform, taurine on either side of the shaft, 

SYMBOL 33. Dumb-bell surrounded by four taurines; 
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SYMBOL 34. A branch with five leaves. 

SYMBOL 35. Two fishes in a S-shaped object. 

SYMBOL 36. A tree with seven leaves dots in between the 
two leaves. 

SYMBOL 37. Frog 

SYMBOL 38. Triangle-headed standard flanked by two ' 
taurines on either side with a cap 

SYMBOL 39. An object resembling a flattened capital M 
over a spear with five taurines around it. 

SYMBOL 40. Two branches with four thorny leaves in 
each branch. 

SYMBOL 41. Dog with a pup in its mouth holding it at its., 
back. 

SYMBOL 42. Lotus bud flanked by two fishes in a semi- 
circular pond 

SYMBOL 43. A peacock on five-arched hill (Peacock is 
the present emblem of Mayurbhanj and other Bhanja Raj families ` 
in Orissa). 

SYMBOL 44. A Crown in a square. 

SYMBOL 45. 'Three branches of a tree in the corner ofa. 
four square railing. 

SYMBOL 46. Five Dots in a square. 

SYMBOL 47, Long hairy insect bending to right. 

SYMBOL 48. Two-pronged insect. 

SYMBOL 49. Elephant to right. 

SYMBOL 50. An arrow pointed standard, two horizontal 
bars arrow pointed in both ends intersected by a long vertical 
shaft arrow pointed at the top, two vertical arrows over each of 
the two horizontal bars. ! 

SYMBOL 51. A circle with dot flanked by two taurines. 

SYMBOL 52. An umbrella-like object with a nob at the 
top and the shaft flanked by a taurine on either side. © 

SYMBOL 53. Four taurines round a ball moving clock-wise. 

SYMBOL 54. Four fishes in a tank. 

SYMBOL 55. Caduceus. 

SYMBOL 56. Leafless tree on a railing of four squares. 


SYMBOL 57. A tree over a five arched hill 


1, {The symbols on the coins show that the object in the squar®, is like a. 
palm with four fingers, P. L ] 
| ‘œ 
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SYMBOL 58, A vertical line flanked: by.a flag and a gate 
. on either side "ou 
SYMBOL 59. Snake (Present emblem of the Nagvansi Raj- 
“puts of Orissa, particularly of Kalahandi) | 
SYMBOL 60. Tree with: sevén round leaves on a four- 
squared railing : . 
SYMBOL 61. Four squared square. ` 
SYMBOL 62. A stag before a twig anda pot like object at 
ats back. l ; 
SYMBOL 63. Same as 62 but four dots instead of a pot 
SYMBOL 64, Same as 62 with taurine-like object with flat 
end instead of pot-like object. 
SYMBOL 65. Four squared square. with dumb-bell and 
taurine placed in the diagonal squares. | 
SYMBOL 66. A goat with a cluster of seven dots at the 
back standing before a tree on a railing 
SYMBOL 67. A fish in a rectangle, flanked on either side 
by an object composed of two inverted cups with a dot in between. 
SYMBOL 68. A hare-like animal with SRIVATSA symbol 
on its back 
SYMBOL 69. Bull to right, a crescent with two taurines. 
before the mouth 
SYMBOL 70. Four crescents round a dot, with a fish at 
the bottom. 
SYMBOL 71. A tortoise to right, below a taurine topped 
pole inserted in the centre of a rectangle 
SYMBOL 72. A hare with a pup over a tortoise with thrée 
taurines 
SYMBOL 73. Steel-yard to left 
SYMBOL 74. Elephant, below it a spider. 
SYMBOL 75, Three arrows attached’ to an oval object 
placed over two shafts. 
SYMBOL 76. Pup on a pole with railing. i 
. SYMBOL 77. Six-arched hill in an elongated form. 
SYMBOL 78. Three standing human figures 
| SYMBOL 79. Object resembling double headed wrench 
flanked by a taurine on either side, : f í 


` 


1. [ What has been identified here, as fish is really a beetle like insect 
PL, G. | : : 
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“+ “SYMBOL 80, Four taurines round a ball moving anti- 
:Clock-wise. a 
'-- ‘SYMBOL 81. Treskelis-three curves round a circle’ with. a 
conspicuous dot.1 

SYMBOL 82. Elephant facing right with a taurine at the 
‘back and a man in front; both standing on a platform, 

SYMBOL 83. A pup inside an oval, taurine to the right 
and at the bottom.? 


REVERSE MARKS 


Almost all the coins have some marks on the reverse.. Most 
of the marks are minute. These reverse are of endless varieties 
and itis not possible for me to identify these minute symbols. 
These symbols are held by scholars to have been punched at a 
later date by money-testers while the coins were in circulation. 

Thus their study is hardly relevant to the study of the coins, So, 
I have deliberately ignored them. 


CLASSIFICATION 


So, with the symbols on the obverse, I have tentatively 
classified 363 coins on which I could identify some symbols. "They 
have been distinguished in 84 varieties as follows? : | 

1 (1) 1,1,2d;77,35,?4 Sun symbol is stamped twice 

It might be a mint freak. 
The fifth symbol is indisti- 
PLUR . nct (Pl. WK, 1) 
:2. 10 (2-11) 1,2c,10,26,49 . ( PL. II, 2) 


i 


3. 2 (12-13) 1,2c,10,26,55 (PL II, 12) 
4. 9 (14-15) 1,2c,10,26,54 (Pl. IL, 14). 
5. 5 (16-20) . .1,2c,10,26,50 — (PI. II, 16). 
6.31 (21). . 1,2८,10,26,52 ( PI. II, 21.) 


1. [Thissymbol is completely identified, Itis composed witha triangle: 
headed standard, See, the illustrated coin. of variety 47 where it 
occurs —JN.;4 ] , . 

2. [Thesymbol is incomplete, It has fourtaurines outside the oval; of 
which only two are visible on coin 288, P.L.G,] 

3. [This Hoard, except series I, -contains the coins of all the series, II to V, of 
the ‘Imperial Punch-Marked Coins? —N, A.] 

4, [Two fishes in a rectangular enclosure, would be the symbol, called 

^ indistinct. A portion of itis visible ón the coin ( left side: in the 
centre ). P. L. G. ] l | 3 NS. 
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1 (22) — * 126102653 (PRI 22) ; ¦; : 
3 (23.25) 1,2८,10,26,? ( PI. II, 23) 

1 (26) 120110,37,53 — (PLIL936) ...,. t 
1(27 ` 1,26,10,36,492 (PI. H, 27) uo: 
.1 (28) 1,?2,10,2,? (PL If, 99) <> c£ 
1 (29). . 1,2c,43,67,23¢ (PL I, 299) ^^ . x 
2 (30-31) 1,2£,8,30,51 ( P1. II, 30) 


1. [ The second symbol on the coins of this type do not bear symbol 2c as 


the secoad symbol. They have another symbol which has a dumb-bell in 
one of the ovals. The coin illustrated shows only one arm of the symbol 
and ithasthe taurine, The oval with dumb-bell would be amongst the 
missing arms. — P. L. ७६ ] 

[ The six-armed symbol on the coins of this type is composed of ‘three arrows. 
and three ovals placed alternately around a circle with a conspicuous dot* 
and *two of the ovals have taurine and the third a dumb-bell’; sec, The Ama- 
yavati Hoard of Silver Punch-Marked Coins, p. 62, IV. VIII. A. 3. On this 
coin, two arms, one arrow and one oval containing taurine, are clear. Hence 
the identification of this symbol as 2c is unwarranted as Dr. Gupta suggests. 


[ On the analogy of the coins of other groups of this Class the coins of 


- this group would be having some other symbol, other than 2c, as their 


second mark. But none of this group, known so far, disclose the full 
symbol, Here alsothe coin shows only one arm of the symbol, which 
has the taurine in the oval. P. L. ७, ] _ 

[ The second symbol on this coin is partly visible at the lower left corner, It 
has three arms, two ovals and a arrow in between. The oval shown at XIT 


o'clock clearly contains a dumb-bell. The second oval is partly visible at. 
IV o'clock. In this truncated oval, the bottom portion of the dumb-bell can : 


also be noticed. Thus this six-armed seems to have contained ‘three arrows 


and three ovals with dumb-bell placed around a circle with a conspicuous. 
dot”—N. A. ] I 


4. [The fifth symbol on the coins of the variety, is a little different than 


¢ 


symbol 23. The second symbol of this variety is also not 2c. The arms. 
other than the arrows are not clear on the coin. P.L.G | 

[ Dr. Gupta observes that the symbol ‘is also not 2c. The arms other than 
the arrows are not clear on the coin'. Butthe presence of allthe threc 
ovals of the six-armed symbol can be marked. ‘Peacock on five arched hill” 
is mentioned as the third mark: , But this symbol is the group-mark and 
not the class-mark. Hence it must be taken as fourth mark. Dr. Gupta rightly 
points out that the fifth identified symbol is different than symbot no, 23. 
But he does not suggest its correct form. It is symbol no. 131 of the Amara- 
vati Hoard. It may also be mentioned here that this symbol occurs on 
other coins as the third mark and not the fifth mark ( The Amayavati Hoard 
of Silver Punch-Marked Coins, p. 91, V. XIV. I). Hence here, too, this 
symbol must be taken as the classmark. Further, symbol no. 67 should 
be treated as the fifth rather than the fourth mark.—N. 4.] 
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1 (32) 1, ?,8,30,501 The second mark ‘is indis- 
l tinct, (Pl. II, 32) 
1 (33) . 1,2£,8,30,483 -> (Pl IL 33) 
1 (34) . 1,26,26,38,499 (CEL H, 34) 


4(35-38) 1 ,22,11,26,49¢ “he coins are irregularly 
i ~ rectangular in shape. 
l (PL H, 35) 
[ The second symbol on the coin is visible but the arms other than the 
arrows are not clear. The coins of this variety have the six-armed 
symbol] with (1) arrow (2) taurine (3) mandapa with dumb-bell (4) arrow 
(5) taurine and (6) mandapa with dumb-bell. P.L.G ] 


[1 donot subscribe with the view of Dr. Gupta that ‘the arms other than the 

arrows are not clear’. Traces of ovals or mandapas at both the sides of a 

arrow, VI and IX o’clocks, can be marked. well. Hence the present six- 
armed symbol is different from the six-armed symbol, *six-armed with 
(1) arrow, (2) taurine and, (3) mandapa with dumb-bell, (4) arrow, (5)taurine 

and (6) mandapa with dumb-bell’, as suggested by Dr. Gupta. It is also to 
be noted that in his latest work on this subject (The Amaravati Hoard of 
Silver Punch-Marked Coins, p. 51), though he reproduces the drawing of the 

six-armed symbol on the coins of this variety of the Amaravati Hoard (III. 
TI. 9) which is identical to the present one but he himself writes in the foot 

note of the same page of the same text that ‘the form of the symbol given 

here is wrong. For correct form please see pl. I.’ On the said plate as well as 

on page 11, this six-armed symbol is said to be composed of three arrows and 

three mandapas with dumb-bell, arranged alternately around a circle with a 

conspicuous dot.— NV. 4.] 


[ The second symbol, on the coins of this variety, does not have dots in. 
the mandapas. Two mandapas are quite clear on the coin and they do 
not have the dots. P.L.G,] 


[Undoubtedly the six-armed symbol occurs with ‘three mandapas and three 
arrows arranged alternately around a circle witha conspicuous dot’ on the 
coins of this variety and the present coin evidently belongs to it.—N. A 1] 


[ The third symbol on the coin is symbol I2— bull on the hill—and not 
symbol26—bul. Two arches of the hill are clear below the bull. The 
fourth symbol also is different than symbol 38. It does not bear the 
cap 2 L.G.]- 
[ The second. symbol on the coins of this variety is never 2a. Instead it 
has ohhah and fish twice, Both these arms are quite clear on the illus. 
trated.coin, | P.L. ७, ] i 
[ The six-armed symbol on the coins of ‘this class is composed of (i) arrow, 
(ii) okhaD, (iii) fish “facing. outward, (iv) arrow, (v) okhafi and (vi) fish 
' 7% " ` 


facing outward.—N. 4.] ` : š 
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18. 2 (39.40) — .1,22,9,31,49! .. Irregularly rectangular in 
Momm: — EG shape (PI. H, 39) 
19. .1(41) - ©] ,2d,13,38,492 Irregular in shape. 
MM 7 | . (PL O, 41) Rowe. dí 
20. 1 (42) , 1,20,32;49,?3 Oblong in shape. Fifth 
Se Fi symbol is unidentified 
u TE , (Pl. JE, 42) 
'21. 6 (43-48) 1,2m*,12,38,495 Irregular in shape. 
TON Q .. (Pl I, 43) 
22. 4 (49-52) 1,21,8,30,499. Irregular in shape; one coin 
So oa a m .' is broken. ( PI. M, 49) ` 
23. 1 (53) ‘ :, ,1,2,8337,559,49? ` Second symbol is not clear. 
" (Pl. H, 53) 


1. [ The second synibo] on the coins of this variety is never 2a. Instead the 


second symbol on them have arrow, fish and taurine twice. A fish to the 


` left of the arrow is quite clear on the illustrated coin. — P.L. G ] 


[ The fourth symbol on the ८०118 of this variety never has the cap; as such 
it is different than symbol 38. The symbol on the illustrated coin is 


. notclear, | P.L.G.] ` | 


^ 
` 
+ 


"8. 


» 


[ In fact the third symbol on the coin is not identifiable. The symbols 
that are mentioned here as third and fourth are in fact fourth and fifth 
respectively, The identification of the second symbol is also not 
correct, It bears a hook curved to right anda club twice on the two 
sides of the two arrows, One hook is clearly visible on the coin to the 
right of the arrow. | P. L.G.]. 

[2 m.s made of three arrows and three ovals placed alternately around a 
circle with a conspicuous dot, and two of the ovals contain taurine and the 
third one has dumb-bell. On the present coin only one oval is visible and 
that has taurine. Further, we know that the six-armed on-the coins of this 
variety is formed by three arrows and three ovals with taurine placed 
alternately around the circle with a conspicuous dot. Hence the six-armed 
symbol on the present coin can not be taken as 2 m.—N. 4.] 
[ The fourth symbol on the coins of this variety never has the cap as 


such it is different than symbol 38. The symbol on the illustrated 
coin is not clear, | P. L. 0. ] 


[ The second symbol has quite wrongly been identified on the coins of this 


variety. The illustrated coin clearly shows that it bears mandapa with 
a taurine, The symbolon them.is2e, P.L. 6. ] 

[This symbol occurs as the group-mark. See, The Amaravati Hoard of Silver 
Punch-Marked Coins, p. 56, variety III. XIV, I. Hence this symbol should 
also be treated as the fourth-mark.—N. 4.1] 

[The incuse-mark shows it to be made probably by four flattened circles. 
Hence it should be taken as different from symbol no. 55.-—N. A.J 


“9. .[ Perhaps this is a coin of a new variety, not known elsewhere, The 


E 
* 


second symbol, which has not been identified by the author, is partly 


punched on the coin and has a dumb-bell as an arm between two 
arrows, P.L.G 


T 


94, 
25. 


26. 


7. 


8. 


^ s. |... enm 
zr 
Y 
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T(54) . ~ 1,2,6,393,22 — Irregularly round; Second’ 
ot tous yu o. „and fifth symbols are un-- 
Ac A 5 | identifiable. ( Pl. या, 54 )''' 

...1 (55) . 1,?,32,51, ?8 Irregular shape; Second and. 


. fifth symbols are unidenti- 
fiable. (Pl. I, 55) 


2 (56-57) . 1,2d,22,29,51 — One is long and rectangular- 
i | i and the other is round with 
broken edge (Pl. II, 56) 


:1(58) ' 1,24,224,29,345 (Pl. व, 58) 


t a 


4 


|. 1 (59) 1,2g5,30,46,?7 Fifth symbol is indistinct. 
| | 75 (PI वा, 59) | 
1 (60) 1,2d,7,29,478 The silver base is tinted with 


copper. (PL I, 60) 


[ Symbol 39 is not seen. on the coin. : The symbols are jumbled up;. 
80, no precise identification of the symbols on the coin can be sugges- 
ted. P. L. G. 1 ` 

The six-armed symbol of the present coin is not identified but its three arms,. 
(i arrow, (ii) taurine and (iii) oval, respectively, are clear and we know 
that the six-armed with (i) arrow (ii) taurine (iii) oval (iv) arrow (v) taurine 
and (vi) oval occurs on the coins of this variety: Certainly symbol no. 39: 
does not occur but another symbol no. 49 can well be noticed. —N. A.] 


[ The identification of the symbol 32 is doubtful, The second symbol: 


is visible with two arrows, P, L. G.] 

[ Dr, Gupta rightly identifies two arrows of the six-armed symbol on this. 
coin but, following to second arrow —at VII o' clock, fish facing outward 
can be traced. Thus on this coin the six-arms seem to .have been 
(i and ii) arrows, (iii) fish facing outward, (iv and v) arrows and (vi) 
fish facing outward, arranged around a circle with a conspicuous dot. 
The third mark is not symbol no, 32; in fact itissymbol no, 77 of the 


Amaravati Hoard ( See, The Amaravati Hoard of Silver Punch-Marked 


Coins, p. 88). The symbol no, 51 which is mentioned here as the group- 
mark infact is the variety-mark—J. A. ] É 


[ Here the third symbol cannot be taken as symbol no, 22 because the dog. 
seems to have been facing to left.—N.4.] l j 


[Perhaps the coin is double-obversed and the illustration given relates - 
to the other side as no symbol corresponds with the symbols identified `, 
by the author, If the identification of the symbols on the coins is. 
correct, then it may be pointed out that the second symbol on the: 
coin would not be 2d. The coins of this variety bear  six-armed. 
symbol with arrow, taurine and oval, repeatedly, | P. L. G.] 


[ The six arms of this symbol are (iand ii) mandapas (iii) arrow, (iv and. 
v) mandapas and (vi) arrow but here the existing arms of this symbol are: - 
four. They are a arrow, two ovals and, a arrow, respectively. On the coins 
of this variety this symbol is composed of (i) arrow (ii and iii) ovals (iv). 
arrow and (v and vi) ovals. Hence the missing two arms on this coin, too, 
seem to be ovals,—N. 4.] I 
[The indistinct symbol on the coin is not the fifth but the third mark: 
2o it is rhinoceros. The second symbol bear ovals and not mandapas,. 
P. L.G. | l ; 
[ The’ second symbol is partly punched on the coin. The coins of this. 
variety bear  six-armed symbol having arrow, taurine ahd’ oval 
repeatedly. | P. L. G.] f 

` 


- 
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:30. 24°(61-84) - 
$1, 23 (85-107) . 
82. 19 (108-126) 


- -33, 18 (127-144) 
` -84, 1 (145) 
35. 3 (146-148) 
36, 3 (149-151) 


37. 12 (152-163) 
:38. 19 (164-182) 


39. 4 (183-186) 
40. 3 (187-189) 


-41. 12 (190-201) 
-49. 8 (209-204) 


-48. 9 (205-206) 
-44, 1 (207) 
-45. 3 (208-210) 


MIDDLE PERIOD 


1,2j,25,45,201 
1,21,25,41,58 


.1,21,25,45,? 


1,21,25,55,63 


1,2},25,55,70 : 


1,23,25,44,69 


-1,21,25,54, ? 


' 1,21,25,45,74 


1,21,25,45,38 
1,21,25,41,49 
1,21,25,55,72 
1,2 1,25,41, ? 


1,21,25,23, 22 


1,2j,25,27,738 
1,2],25,55,71 
1,21,25, ?,49 


( Pl. गा, 61) 
(Pl. IL, 85) 


`, (The fifth symbol could not 


be identified. — — 

(Pi. TI, 108) ` 

( PL. IH, 127) 

( Pl. HI, 145) 

( PI. DI, 146 ) | 

The fifth. symbol could not 
be identified. ; 


(Pl. HI, 149 ) 

(Pi. HI, 152) ` 

(Pi. III, 164 ) 

( PI. III, 183) 
(Pl. HI, 187) ` .', "E 
(The fifth symbol could not 
(be identified. f "E 
( Pl, HE, 190) `` 


"The fifth symbol could not 


be identified. 

( PL. XII, 202 ) 
(PI. HY, 205 ) 
( Pl. III, 207 ) 


The fourth symbol could not 
be identified. 


( Pl. IXI, 208 ) 


3, [The fifth symbol on the coin is not symbol 30. It is a bull over a 
platform shown by a line and a taurine before the mouth. It does 
not have any enclosure or a symbol at the back, 2, 7, ७, ] 


“2, [The symbol described as fourth isin fact the fifth symbol and the 


fourth symbol is indistinct. 


This symbol is not 23 but 56. P.L.G.] 


F Dr. Gupta rightly points out that.the tree in railing on this coin is 
symbol no. 56 but we can not agree with his suggestion that it is not the 
fourth but the fifth symbol because he himself accepts it elsewhere (The 
Amavavati Hoard of Silver Punch-Marhed Coins, pp. 95-96) as the fourth 
mark and this type of coin is illustrated by Durga Prasad (NS, 1935, PI. XX, 

, No. 124), and there he also takes it as the fourth mark.—N.4.] — 

-3. [The fourth symbol identified as 27 is infact sombol 43. Symbol 27 is 
an gdrly symbol and is never seen on the coins of later period. P. L,G.] 


. f 
है 


126 


46. 


47; 


48. 


49. 
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21 (211-231) 1,2j,25,?1,? | Fourth and fifth symbols. 
= P -' could not be identified 
— CPL IU, 211) 


2:(232-233) .1,2,25,55,812 (Pl. III, 232) = 


4 (234-237) 1,2],25,55,82 The fifth symbol appears to- 
: be a new symbol 


(PL. वा, 234 ) 


1 (238) `: ` 1,21,25,53,833  .This appear to be a new 
: t." variety. (PL. HI, 238) ; 
3 (239-241) 1,21;25,54,57 ( PL TY, . 239 ) 


3 (242-244) — i,2p,16,31, ?4 The fifth symbol is not . 
॒ I a identified. (P1. HI, 242 ) 


7 (245-251)  1,2p,16,41,49 ( PL. III, 245 ) 
5 (252-256)  1,2p,16,41,59 — (PL FIL, 252 ) 


` 16 (257-272) ` ` 1,2p,16,41,58 ( Pl. IT, 257) 


9-(273-274) ` 1,2p,16,41,60 ` (PL I, 273) | : 
2 (275-276) — 1,2p,16,41,53 (PL IM, 275 ) 
6 (277-282) 1,2p,16,41,55 ; (PL वा, 277) 
1 (283) 1,2p,16,41,50 (PL HI, 283) 


[The fourth mark is symbol no. 54. which occurs at the right corner of the- 
coin.—N. 4. ] 


This symbol is not identified completely. It is not *treskelis'—*'three curves 
round a circle with a conspicuous dot’—alone but it occurs along with a. 
triangle-headed standard as the fifth mark. For the coins of this type, see, NS 


1934, pl. XX, No. 99.—N. 4.] 


3. [ The third symbolis not symbol 25, it is probably lower part of symbok 


clear on it. 
[Dr. Gupta rightly identifies symbol no. 41, *dog with pup in its mouth’, but. 


10. The symbols 53 and 83 do not have their combination with symbol 

25. The second symbol also is not correctly identified. It has an oval. 

It is clear on the coin. P. L.G.] 

[ This coin seems to belong to variety IV. VIII. E. 4of the Amaravati 

Hoard,—N. 4.1] 

[ The fourth symbol does not exist on the illustrated coin. Symbol 41 is- 
The other coins would also have the same‘symbol. P. L. G.] 


his suggestion that ‘the fourth symbol does not exist on the illustrated coin’ 
contradicts to the identification made by him because ‘dog with pup in its- 


mouth’ occurs as the fourth mark on the coins of this type; see his own book 


The Amarvavati Hoard of Silver Punch-Marked Coins, pp. 79-81, V.. L. 1-8. 
In fact.the fifth mark is not clear on this coin.—N. A.J ` ` 
` 
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59, 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 


64. 
.65. 
66. 


. 1, 


2. 


à 


3 (284-286)  1,?,6,61,55! -The second symbol is not 

dx clear. ( Pl. IV, 284) 

1 (287) 1,?,11,26,48 The second symbol is indis- 
, tinct.. (Pl, IV, 287) 

1 (288) 1,?2,24,26,23* do (Pl. IV, 288) 


4 (289-292  1,2a,11,26,514 ^ One is round; two are rec- 
tangular and one is irregular 
in shape. ( PL IV, 289) 

2 (293-294) 1, ?,14,39,505 The second symbol is not 
clear. ( P1, IV, 293) 


3 (295-297) | 1,2c,14,39,56* ( P1. IV, 295) 
1 (298) 1,2k,15,40,287 (PL IV, 298) 
1 (299) 1, 28 5,27,? Second and fifth symbols are 


indistinct. (91, IV, 299) 


[ Ofthe second symbol, three arms, two dumb-bell and an arrow (?) in 
between, can be marked. This coin belongs to variety 31. A. of NS, 1934, 
pl. XV, and variety V. IV. A. 1 of The Amaravati Hoard of Silver Punch- 
Marked Coins, Yt can also he mentioned that symbol no. 6 is simply identi- 
fied as bow with arrow. But on the coins of this type ‘a taurine’ also occurs 
below the said symbol.—N. A. ] 
[Atleast one arrow of this symbol is very clear. Here it may also be recorded 
that on the coins of this type the six-armed symbol has ‘three arrows and three 
taurines placed alternately around a circle with a conspicuous dot’.—N.4.] 


[The fifth symbol on the coin is clearly 66 and not 28. P.L.G.] 


[ The second symbol on the coin is wrongly identified. It has symbol 29. 
Okhal is quite clear on the coin. P.L.G.] 


[ It is symbol no. 2n.—N. 4.1 

[ The second symbolis partly seen on the coin and has three arrows, 
a oval with taurine and another oval with dumb-bell. Its sixth arm 
resembles like P. It is symbol 50 of the Amaravati hoard, P.L. G, ] 


[ The second symbol is the same as described in fn. above for variety 63. 
P. L.G.] 


[ The fifth symbol is inaccurately identifed as symbol 28, It is clear 
on the illustrated coin and is four fishes in an enclosure. P. L.G.] 

(One mandapa with a taurine can be marked. Here it may be noted that 
the second symbol on the coinscf this type is composed of '(i) arrow 
' (ii) mandapa with taurine (iii) fish facing outside (iv) arrow (v) mandapa 
with taurine and (vi) fish facing cutside arranged around a circle with 


., »&.gónspicuous dot.’—N, 4.1 


4 
है 


` 428 


67. 


68 
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1 (300) 1,?,42,68,?2 Only three symbols are 
RES | identifiable. ( PI. IV, 300) 
M Bs LATE PERIOD 

35°(301-335)  1,2h,18,55,642 (P1. IV, 301) = 


4 (336-339) 1,?3,19,23,664 The second symbol is not 
> identified. ( Pl. IV, 336 ) 
" 1 (840) ?,?,19,55,63 First two symbols are indis- 
l tinct. ( PI. IV, 340) - 
1 (341) 1,2j,19;55, ?5 The fifth symbol is not 
| clear; (Pl IV, 341) ~ 
1 (342) 1,?,20,16, ?९ The second and fifth symi- 


bols are not clear. 
( PL IV, 342) 


[Symbol 68 is never known along with symbol 42. While symbol 42 
is faintly visible, symbol 68- is not seen there. The coin is quite 
worn and symbols are indistinct.. P. L.G.] ° 


[I may add that symbol no. 42 is punched as the fourth mark and not 


- the third and it occurs on the coins of a class of series V, See NS 


1984, pl. XII, Nos. 39-42 and The Amaravati Hoard o Silver Punch- 
Marked Coins, p. 82,——N. 4.] 


[ The identification of second symbol as 2h is not correct. The illus- 
trated coin clearly sbows a pup as the.arm between two arrows 
The two other missing arms besides the third arrow would be a 
dumb-bell and a taurine P.L.G.] 


[ On the coins of this classthe six-armed symbol seems to have been 
composed of (i) ‘arrow’ (ii) taurine (iii) arrow (iv) fish facing inward 
(v) arrow and (vi) hare placed around a circle with a conspicuous dot 
4.] 
[ The combination of symbols 19 and 23 is not known anywhere. The 
coins need re.examination. The illustrated coin shows the second 
symbol with fish as an arm. Symbols 23 and 66 are not seen on this 
coin. P.L. ७. ] : 
[ The fourth mark is symbol no 83.— N. A. ] 


[Symbol 2j is not the symbol of the coins having symbols 19 and 55 
It is not clear on the illustrated coin. P. L. G. -] 


[Symbol 16 is not existing on the coin; instead symbol 18 is quite 
clear. Again while the sun symbolis jumbled up, the second symbol 


.is fully punched, though its arms are not clear P. L. G.] 


[ The fourth symbol identified as symbol no. 16 by Shri Deo and'18 by 
Dr. Gupta seems to be the symbol no. 60( 248 of the Amaravati Hoard ), 
the ‘tree with seven round leavesin a foursquare railing.’ Itis also 
not the fourth but the fifth mark. The traces of third symbol, between 


` marks 1 and 5, can be noticed. The ‘sun’ symbol is punched over it 


and hence itis partly present.in the field. It seems to be ‘six arched 
hill with dumb-bell in each arch’, For the coins of this variety, see 
The Amavavaii Hoard of Silver Punch-Marhed:.Coins, pi 88; NNT. 2 


—N. > ] 
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773. 


778. 


779. 


“8. 


6 (343-348) 1,21,18,65,551 (PL. IV, 343) . 
1.(349)  . 1,?,21,53,602 - Square in shape. 
| | ( PL IV, 349 ) | 
3 (350-352) 1,?3,17,28,3 he second symbol is not 
clear, (Pi. IV, 350) 
] (353) 1,2k,65,55,625 ( Pl. IV, 353 ) NE 
1 (354) | 1, ?,31,53,79° ( Pl. IV, 354) 
] (355) 1, ?,?,53,247 The second and third 
symbols are indistinct, 
( PL IV, 355 ) 
1 (356) ],2m9,?9,55,64 The third symbol looks like 


a pond but is indistinct. 
( PL IV, 356 ) 


[ Symbols 65 and 55 are mentioned hereas fourth aud fifth marks but 
in fact the former is the fifth mark and the latteris the fourth mark: 


. see, The Amaravati Hoard of Silrer Punch-Marked Coins, p. 85, V. IV 


—JN. 4.] ५ 

[ Two arms of the second symbol, vetal-like object and arrow, are clear. 
The fifth mark on this coia is different from symbol no. 60. It hasa 
small hare under a five leafed treein railing. It may also be mentioned 
here that Dr. Gupta does not notice railing on the coins of this variety 
{ The Amaravati Hoard of Silvey Punch-Marked Coins, p. 89, V. VIII.1 ). 
But the present as well as some of the coins of the Amaravati hoard 
( see, nos. 2491 and 2495 ) reveal its existence.—N. 4. ] 


[ Two arms, (i) two circles with a small vertical line below and (ii) arrow 
of the second svmbol can be marked. It is symbol no. 55 of the Amaravati 
Hoard.—N. A.] 


[The fourth symbol has four fishes in an enclosure and not four 
taurines. The fifth symbol—tree is also a little different than the 
form’ identified G. ] 


[The coin is indistinct. It needs careful re-examination. Combination: 
of symbols 65 and 62 is never possible as both are fifth symbols, `` 
P. L. 6..]' 


[ Symbol no, 1 is visible on this coin, The coins of this type have the six- 
armed with (i)arrow (iijtaurine (iii! arrow (iv) fish facing inward (v)arrow 
and (vi) hare. On the present coin only the second and the third arms 


are missing. This coia also has symbol nos. 19, 65 and 62 as class, group 


and variety marks.—N. 4.) 

[The third symbol is really symbol 19 and not 31, Only the part of 
the enclosure is seen on th& coin. The second symbol is clearly 
punched on the coin, though arms other than the arrow cannot be 
properly identified P:L.G.] 

[ The second symbol is puuched on the coin though the arms other than 
the arrow cannot. be properly identified, I do not agree with the identi- 
fication of symbol no. 24. The fifth symbol is tree.—JNV. A.] 


[ The second symbol is wrongly identified. It is quite clear on the 
coin and none of the arms have any oval. The portion seen on the 
coin shows taurine, arrow: and pup. P. L.G 

[The unidentified third mark is symbol no. 19,—N. 4.] >. 

/ 


$ 
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80. 3 (357-359) ` 78,45,74,48,?? The fifth symbol is in- 
À | distinct, ( PL IV, 357 ) 


81. 1 (360) 78,102,73, ?, ?3 Only three symbols are" 
distinct. ( Pl. IV, 360 ) 

82. 1 (361) -. 78,55,72,?,?4 do ( Pl. IV, 361) 

83. 1 (362) 75,77,76,41,58 (PL. IV, 362) 

84. 1 (363) 75,77,76,43,73 (PL IV, 363) 


All the coins of the hoard, that were retrieved, have been: 
deposited in the Orissa State Museum, Bhubaneshwar; and I hope 
some competent numismatist would take up tbeir study and would. 

ractify the shortcomings of this paper and remove the errors that 


might have crept therein." 

; EDITOR'S NOTE 

Shri P.K. Deo, the author of this paper, is the ex-ruler of the- 
former Kalahandi State ( Orissa } and is a member of the Lok. 
Sabha, He deserves our congratulations for discovering this hoard: 
and writing a paper on it. This hoard created in him.an interest 
for numismatics-and made him the member of our Society. 

= The hoard was shown by Shri Deo to Dr. P. L. Gupta, who- 

had hurriedly examined it within a period of few hours during one: 
of his visits to Delhi. He also carefully went through the paper 
and has kindly placed his observations about Shri Deo's classifica- 
tion of the coins in the footnotes of this paper, Since the paper 
isin the nature of a preliminary report, Dr. Gupta feels that. 
the hoard should be thoroughly re-examined. We hope that the 
authorities of the Orisa Museum, where the coins are now 
deposited, would take adequate measure to publish the hoard. 


exhaustively. A.K.N. 


1. [The coin of this type, have only two symbols besides the three 
human figures, as such there does not exist any symbol as third and: 
fifth. The third symbol identified on the coin is an extra symbol). 
but it is not the same as identified; but it js symbol 25 on the illus- 
trated coin. P; LG] 

2. [This symbol is wrongly identified. t is symbol no. 43.—N. 4.] 

3, [The coins of this type have only two symbols besides the three human 
figures, as such there do not exist any other symbols on these coins- 
as fourth and fifth symbols. . P. L.G.) 
4. [The same observation, as given for variety 81, also applies to this- 
variety. PL. G..1 

. * express my gratitude to Dr. P. L, Gupta without whose valuable. 
guidance 1 would never have been able to decipher these coins and to 
my daughter Gitanjali, who helped meall through while writing this- 
article. : ; Ned E TU 


\ 
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HE WEIGHT OF RAKTIKA FOR 
PUNCH-MARKED COINS 


Shankar Prasad Hajra 

; It is almost unanimously believed that raktika ( Ratti, (४४17 
Krpishndla;: Abrus Precatorius)' seed formed the lowest weight 
unit in ancient India; and that it was used to determine the 
weight of the coins, But what it actually meant in terms of 
modern grain troy, is a problem to which no answer could yet 
be given by our scholars. They have calculated the weight of a 
raktika differently. A few of the weights given by different 
Indologists are as follows :— 


1, Sir William Jones! Lyf grains 
2. Colebrooke? 28 A 
3. Wilson? nearly 21 ,, 
4. Prinsep* 1.875 2 
5. Maskelyne® | 1.694 
6. Monier Williams? bet. 1 & 2 ,, 


1. Asiatic Researches, YI, p. 154, 
2. ‘Each relli used by jewellers is equalto 7/8 ths of a carat. The seeds 


themselves have been ascertained by Sir William Jones, from the average 
of numerous trials, at 14 grains. ( This is most probably a misprint of the 
equivalence of Jones— lig grain—author). But fictitious veltis, in 
common use, should be double of the Gunjz seed; however, they weigh 
less than two grains and a quarter. Forthe sicca weight contains 1798 
grains nearly; misha 17% nearly, the veliti 2-6 nearly.’ Asiatic 
Researches, V (1807), p. 82 

3. ‘The seed of the abrus precatorius used, asa weight, or fictitious weight 
denominated from the seeds originally so used, the seed weights about 


‘Land 6/16 troy grain, the artificial relti or Ractica should be double that 
weight, but in common use it averages nearly 2 grains and a quarter 


Sans, Eng. Dictionary, (1819 ) 

` 4, Useful Tables.of Indian Metrology and Chronology, p. 63. Ë 
5. JRAS, 1866 ( N. 8. 2 2), p. 152, 

6. "Krishuala', A Sans, Eng Dictionary, ( 1872) 
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7. A. Cunningham (i)! 1.86 grains 
l I (ii)? 1.83 s; 
8. E. Thomas? d Q ost 
9. Barnett* | 1.85 T 


Coins of Ancient India, p. 41. 


2. ‘The great unit of mediaeval and modern times is the #@ka of not less than 


145 grains; of which 6 make the chha-taka or chhatak, equal to 870 grains, or 
nearly 2 ounces—and 100 make Setaka or Ser, the derivation being Sat-faka 
or 100 ¢akas. For convenience I have- taken, in all my calculations the 
yati seed at 1.8229 grain. Then 80 ratis or 145,832 was the weight of the 
tangka of copper, and also of the golden Suvarna which multiplied .by 6 


gives 874.99 grains or exactly 2 ounces for the Chhataka or Chhatak. 
FASB, XXXIV-( 1865 ), p. 46 ‘ 


. ‘These pieces or metal or “Punch coins" as Prinsep named them average 


about 62 grains I have met with one as high as 54 gr. and Mr, W. Elliot 
gives one at 54.2 gr. Supposing an original mint issue at 55 grains, the 
authorized Rati of Manu’s time would range at 1.71875 grains or allowing 
56 grains for the standard, the return of the rai: would be 66432=1,75.’ 
FASB, XXXIII (1864 ), p. 260.61, foot-note. 

‘The ancient Purana, hall marked silver pieces range as high as 55 grains; 
copper coins of Ramdata are extant of 137.5 grains, and other early coins 
of about 70 grains, while in parallel exemplification, the latter standard 
weights, under the Muhammadans at Delhi are found to be 56 and 140 
grains, 

Hence—140+80 = 1.75 grains. 
56—32 = 1.75  ,, 

and this is the weight I propose to assign to the original rati, There may 
be some doubt about the second decimal as we are not bound to demand 
an exact sum of even grains, but the 1.7 may be accepted with full confi- 


dence, leaving the hundred at discretion, though from preference, as well 


as for simplicity of conversion of figures, I adhere to the 1£* FRAS, 1866 
( N. S. 2); pp. 150-161. | 

‘Those practical experimentists who have tested the weight of the rati by 
averages of the home grown seeds themselves have arrived at the following 


` varying results. 


4. 


1, Sir W. Jones ( ls tlg ) 1.3125 
2, Major Jervis 1.9124 
3. Major Sykes - 1.9140 
4. Sir Walter Elliot 1 8127 
5. Mirat Trails 1.93487 
6. Mr.Laidlay 1 8250 
7. General Cunningham 1.8230 


eet — — —— — 


. 12.5341777—1.79003" 
Numismata Orientalia-Ancient Indian Weights, p. 65. 
Antiquities of India, p, 208. i MED 
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10. Ridgway? ; . 1:74 grains 

11, Rapson? .. , Xo ced 1°83 | » 

^^ 12. Smith? | |. . 1°823 » 
13. Macdonell | 1*72 T 

14. Altekar® 1'8 » 

^ 715. Bhandarkar? 175 ss 

. 16. Durga Prasad" 1°75 ~ » 

17. Allan? 1°83 T 

18. Agrawala? . š . 1:75 3 

19. S. H. Hodivala?° | 0192 : » 


1, Mohenjodaro and ihe Indus Civilization, II, p. 596 

2. (i) Rapson has quoted Cunningham's value of 3 raktika but he marks that 
if that value is taken as fixed, some cases of difficulty arise. So he ulti- 
mately concludes that immense variation in the weights of unifs for 
various systems of weights was the case for different coins in India 
IC, p. clxxi. ; 

. (ii) IC, p. 2 

3. (i) ‘I adhere to the opinion that the best established’ value for the ratti; 

' the fundamental weight of the Indian Scale is 1:823 grain, which for con- 

. venience may be read as 1.825 grain and that, consequently, the weight 
of the Suvarna gold coin of 80 ratis ought to be 146 grains” RAS 
1888, p. 42. : 


(ii) IM C, I, p. 134 

4. ‘The best specimens of the silver coins have a weight of about 55 grains 
equal to 32 rati. seeds. The whole system of ancient Hindu Coinage of 
Northern India is founded on the. weight of this seed. ( 1.8 grains) 
India's Past, p. 263. Hence I take 1 ratti—55 grains 1.72 grains ( appro.) 


5. ‘The traditional weights of the ancient Indian gold coins (Suvarna ) was 
80 rattis or about 144 grains,’ CGE, p.295 
"The traditional standard weight of a gold coin according to Manu was 80 
rattis or about 140 grains.’ GGC, BH, p. CX X 


...16 mashas or 80 rattis i.e. about 144 grains, 4N SI, II, p. 2. | 

6. JNSI,l1 p. 2. But Bhandarkar in kis 'Lectures on. Ancient Indian Numis- 
matic’ ( p. 120 ) conforms 1 raklika as 1.83 grains, which is most probably 
taken from Cunningham... š 


7. JNSI, Lp. 

8. Allan thinks that there were two standards of Punch.marked. Puranas 
in Ancient India. He states that the weights of most of the coins of Class 
I ( Part II) lie between 65 and 56 grains and this class corresponds to the 
higher standard, ( But actual observation shows that the average weight 
of this class is 53.2 grains and the most probable weight of those coins hes 
between 53 and 84 grains). The secondis the lighter standard and the 
majority of ‘Punch-marked coins fali in this category. The coins of this 

: Standard lie between 51.6 and 625 grains and they came from all parts of 

India. BMC, AI, Intro., p. Cl. XII 

$. ‘Kautilya mentions suvarna as a weight equal tol Karsha or 80 gunja 

` (=140 grains ).’ India as known to Panini, p. 200 


‘Satamana coin. Bent Bar Silver Punch-marked coins from Takshagila 

Wt. 175 to 178 grs. or 100 rattis, 

Ibid, pp..261-2; 013. Hence l.raktika would be 1.75 grains—1.78 grains. 
10.. MASI, No, 59, p. I6. T 

|^ 
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20. Fryer-(A. D. 1672) 1:93 grains 
21, Thomas Roe (A. D. 1616) 2 / ०५ 7! 
22. Nelson Wright and | kd 

Neville < 1:8 » pu 


y Í 


` š = j £ : 
The above weights for raktikà, given by different scholars, 


represent only their approximate views as in many cases these. 


scholars have mentioned different weights of the raktika not only in 
their different writings; but also in one and the same essay. And 
these weights have been calculated by. these scholars variously. 


Monier Williams is not specific about his weight, as such no 
‘value could’ be attached to it. . Colebrooke considered . the weight 
of raktika (rattt) from Sicca weight; and it was followed‘by Wilson 
in his Dictionary. Prinsep came to his results by analysing the 
weights of British India. Hodivala calculated the raktika (rattt) 
from the Mughal coins and Nelson Wright and Neville from the 
coins of the Sultans of Delhi. Altekar, Allan and Agrawala have 
calculated the weight of raktika from the Gupta gold coins of the 
standard of 146 grains, which they take to be Suvarna of 80 rattis. 
Macdonell arrived at his weight of raktiki by assuming that 
Purana’ (silver punch-marked coins of 32. rattis) weighed 55 
grains. Durga Prasad came to his result having the assumption that 
the weight of a punch-marked coin fresh from mint was 56 grains, 


William Jones and many others experimented with the 
raktika ( Abrus Precatorius ) seeds and after weighing a number 
of seeds they calculated the average weights of a seed and took it 
to be the weight of the raktika weight. Maskelyne, Walsh and 
Kosambi adopted the same process; though the first and the last 
writers found its unsuitability to draw'any conclusion. E. Thomas 
took first the average of the weights obtained from the Abrus 
Precatoriu: seeds by a number of scholars and then took out their 
average at 1.79063 grains and then supposing the weight of the 
Puranas in mint condition between 55 and 56 grains, he placed the 
weight of a raktikü between 1.71875 and 1.75 grains. Cunningham 
also experimented with the seeds and arrived at the approximate 
weight of 1.83 grains; and then applied it to the units of mediaeval 
and modern times and found it agreeing with those. units. 


1, I have preferred the term Purana for the silver punch-marked coips of 32 
-l ` * 


vakitka standard. eo yt e ç 9-9 
A 


` 


+ 
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According. ‘to. him: one ratt! weighed 1.8229 grains amd. 80 ‘rats 
“was thus.-145:832 grains, the weight of | copper tangka, ‘He further 
‘extended this value for the punch-marked coins on the basis of ::20 
coins that he found in mint condition;: ard: fixed the :raktika at 
1.8 grains. Barnett, Rapson, and: Smith: accepted ithe weight 
suggested by Cunningham and this weight of raktikü. is now used 
by almost ail the scholars for ascertaining the standard .weight of 
the ancient coins. 7 T t on 


But as has been pointed out by Kosambi; it is ridiculous’ to 
work back from the average of the seeds to ancient -times and. to 
-expect our coins to tally. Maskelyne has also: rightly observed 
that no result can be obtained: from weighing carob beans to 
determine the carat or abrus seeds to determine the rattis.2 From 
‘a single vine one can select seeds which would agree to any of 
the weights suggested by the scholars.3 The calculation of the 
weight of raktika from Muslim or Sátaváhana or Gupta coins is 
equally ridiculous for the coinage of any. other period than the 
one to which it relates. B 


It is, therefore, proposed to determine here the weight 
of raktikà used for the ancient punch-marked coins, But to 
know the exact weight of the punch-marked coins is not 
so easy. The punch-marked coins are found mostly corroded 
and at times coated with films of oxidised metal of the coin or 
with simple dirt. In many cases, the clearing of the encrustation 
and their chemical treatments were not performed carefully and 
‘scientifically; as such the loss‘or gain in the weight of the coins 
could not be determined. Morecver, the loss of the weight is 
never the same in different specimens; and its exact determination 
is not possible in the present state of our knowledge. 


So, the safest method for the determination of the weight of 
the coins would be to select the specimens in mint condition and 
of unabraded type; and then from them to find out the weight of 
the raktika. But then, again, difficulty lies in the fact that in 
most cases the analysers of the hoards do not give the condition 
of coins (whether the coin is corroded or abraded or broken or 


l. NIA, IV P. 13, 
2. NIA, 1V, p. 14. , à 
3. Lettef of Maskelyne to E, Tomas. JRAS, 1866, (No. 2), p. 15% ` 


, 


` 
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in mint condition). So wé may work with only those few coins. 
. Which are said to be “in good condition". Here too; only silver 
coins may be taken into consideration to find out thé grain. 
equivalent of the raktikü; as copper is far more oxidisable:than 
silver and has abrupt tendency to gain weight or to lose- 
weight in accordance with the environmental condition. 


Prinsep! with a view to test the authoritative weight. 
of punch-marked coins had selected ten unabraded and unoxidised. 
Silver coins from the British Museum; and had found that their 
highest weight was 54 grains and the lowest 52 grains; while . four 
of them weighed exactly 53 grains. i 


In 1943 a hoard of 3423 silver punch-marked coins was. 
discovered in Barwani State: Majority of its coins weighed between. 
3 6 grams and 3.1 grams Putting the average group weight in the 
X axis and the number of coins in the Y axis, T. R. Gairola? 
has ‘ploted the points and traced the graph and has found that. 
probable weight of those coins is 3.44 grams (52.92 grains). Aftec 
allowing one per cent for loss of weight due to wear and tear and 
corrosion Gairola thinks that this weight corresponds to the four 
times of the smallest unit of Harappa (.86 gram x 4—3.44 grams). ` 


Punch-marked coins from Bairat? are of below standard. 
and their statistical calculations are avoided; but among them 
one coin was found in fresh mint condition and it weighed 51.7 
grains. ‘The average weight of the coins found from, Machhuatoli 
was 52 grains (approx.). 

D. B. Diskalakar, writing about ‘Sixteen ancient copper 
coins from Malwa’? remarks that the: punch-marked coins of 
ancient India, which are: theoretically 32 raktikds or 56 grains in 
weight, weigh 53 grains in most cases, : 


E, H. C. Walsh? in his ‘Punch-Marked Coins from Taxila’ 
after examining 2000 coins of the above type, has mentioned that. 


1. J. Prinsep, Essays on Indian Antiquities, pp. 212-213 ( Edt. by E. Thomas ) 
9. AI, No.7, p. 80. . 
8. JNSI, VIIL pp. 24-29. 

4. FNSI, X. 1948, p. 72. 

8, (i) MAST, 69, p. 10, 


(i) ‘The theoretical weight of 58.56 grains is however, rarely attained in 
the new specimens. ‘The weight of those of the present coins that are- 
complete and less worn vary from 53.4 to 52 grains’; ४8075, 
1919, p. 24. d eo. 


a 


` 
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they gave much low value, which can not be explained only due 
to wear. ‘Many coins he found “have had no ‘circulation and are 
practically in-mint condition? —and these on weighing “seldom 
exceeded 54 grains”. A 


Hemmy! analysed 869 punch-marked coins (570 British 
Museum, 196—Calcutta; 103—Patna) and found the principal 
‘maximum at.52 grains and the. second maximum at 44.7 grains. 
Thus he noticed that the principal maximum of the weights of 
punch-marked coins is .5 grain less than one quarter of the 
principal standard of the weight of the Indus system. His principal 
maximum clearly points out the relationship between the Indus 
weights and the Purdpar; but his secondary maximum at 44.7 
‘grains, which he thinks is derived from Daric of 135 grains, in the 
words of Walsh *needs further examination and it will be seen that 
it can not be accepted on the evidence.'2 


P. L. Gupta? has analysed the’ Amaravati hoard of 7668 
punch-marked coins; and: has pointed out that there are only 
3 coins which exceed 56.50 and .only 22 weigh in the proximity 
of 55 grains. 'The other coins which bear no traces of any 
corrosion and appear fresh in mint condition are found weighing 
only between 51 grains and 54 grains. A critical examination 
of the weights of the coins of the Period VI, which are the latest 
in the hoard according to Dr. Gupta, discloses that the average 
weight of those is a little less than 53.11 grains, which is the 
maximum likelihood estimate of the weights of the PAg 1 Group 
of Harappa and Mohenjodaro. 


Shamiawala (Bijnor Dist.) Hoard of silver punch-marked 
coins was analysed by Durga Prasad.* He found that out of 139 
complete coins 138 gave an average weight of 25.3 grains (the 
remaining one was a stray coin resembling Suraseni type). Out 
of those 138 coins, 78 coins were designated by Durga Prasad as 
Class II which gave an average weight of 25.83 grains. These 
coins were, according to Durga Prasad, the latest in the hoard and 
they conformed to 16 raktzkas. Accordingly the Purana of 32 
raktikas would be 51.66 grains, 


1. JRAS, 1937, pp.1-26.. 


2 JRAS, 1937, p. 298 


3. The Amaravali Hoard of Silver Punched-Marked Coins, p. 138. 
4 JNSI,?,193 , pp 1-8 
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^^f, The most: probable weight,:of: the coins which are perhaps: 
ath. of. 100, .raktikas , in: the.. Paila .Hoard,38..is- 41.50 grains. . 
Calculating ‘on: their basis the. weight: of a Purana, would be 
53.12 grains i mcg t cw 
Pt P, L: Gupta} has-présumed: -a coin, which has lost a little 
less than jrd of its part, as originally weighing rear about 
llO;graibs; In this context he refers to another coin ‘of the same. 
variety from Lucknow Museum; it weighs 105.75 grains. Gupta 
takes both the coins as Trimsatka ie. coins of 60 raktikis.: 
Durga Prasad has identified the Lucknow coin as Doipana' 
(Doiptiranas) of 64 raktikas; which is much more probable. 


^ At the end of this paper weights, of the coins of the hoards. 
of the punch-marked coins are placed together in Table I. They 
show that the Purana type of punch-marked coins which weigh. 
in the proximity of 52.5 grains; which is very close to the Indus 
Valley weight standard of 3.4 gram, ( 53.11 grains ), as would. 
be evident from the tables II, III, IV and V placed at the end. 
It would. therefore, be reasonable to take the weight of a Purana ' 
at 3.44 grams ( or 53.11 grains approx. ) and the weight of a 
raktikà at 2.108 gram ( 1.66 grains approx. ) calculated from the . 
Table V, based upon the weight of the Indus Valley material. 

For Harappa, I have considered those weights which are not 
less than the weights of the group of 3.44 grams standard. Vats, | 
M.S., Excavations at Harappa (Vol. I, pp. 363-365), and Marshall, 
Mohenjodaro and the Indus Civilization (Vol. II, pp. 589-598, Appen- 
dix II - List of weights from Harappa ) are consulted. When the 
same specimen of weights are tabulated in both the reports with 
different weights, I have taken the results of the former. The wei- 
ghts of the standards, 55.07 grams, 27.53 grams, 13.77 grams, 6.88. 
grams and 3.44 grams are only taken into account. For the weights. 
of Mohenjodaro, the same process described above is adopted. 
The description of weights are taken from Mohenjodaro and the Indus 
Civilization ( Vol. II, pp. 596-597 ) and Mackey’s ‘Further Excava- 
tions at Mohenjodaro ( Vol. I, pp. 607-612 ). Only perfect and 
slightly chipped weights of both the sites are taken into conside- 
ration. The weights which lack the descriptions of their condition. 
. are treated.as perfect. 

1. JNSI, II, 1940, p. 28. E | 
2. JNSI, XV. "n 
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In the tables IT and III the statistics of the Z column was 
calculated from thé following process, First. the weights of the 
groups, PAg 16, PAg 8, PAg 2 and PAg 1 were transferred to the 
standard of 3.4416. grams by suitable ‘divisions and: then the sum 


of the squares of deviations from the mean and other results were 
tabulated 


From the above statistica! study we may know, ! 
(1) There is negligible probability that all the weights of 
Harappa and Mohenjodaro were made on the same basic unit. 


(2) There are more than 5 chances in hundred that PAg 
16 group weights of Mohenjodaro were meant to represent PAg 16 
group weights of Harappa, more than 8 chances in 10 that PAg 4 
group weights of Mohenjodaro were meant to represent PAg 4 
group weights of Harappa, more than | chance in.10 that weights 
of PAg 2 group of Harappa were meant ‘to represent the weights 
of PAg 2 group of Mohenjodaro and more than. 7 chance in 10 
that PAg | group weights of Mohenjodaro were meant to represent 
PAg 1 group weights of'Harappa. 


Thus we see that thé basic unit of the same group of 
weights of both the sites were most probably the same, but it 
might differ a little for weights of different groups. It can easily 
be shown, that the basic unit of weights of PAg 4 group was not 
, the same as the basic unit of the weights of PAg 2. But there is 
more than 6 chances in 10 that the basic unit of the weights of 
the group PAg 4 was the same as the basic unit of the welghts of 
the group PAg I and so I have preferred to calculate the 
maximum likelihood estimate of a vaktika from group PAg 4 and 
group PAg 1 | 


The above study very favourably endorses the conclusions of 
D. D. Kosambi! that the raktikā was the basis of -the weights of 
the Indus Valley and that there is very likelihood of the earlier 
Taxila hoard being weighed on much the same kind of balance 
and by much some sort of weights as at Mohenjodaro ( The 
weights of group PAg 1 of my tables) some two. thousand and 
more years earlier 


1. NIA; IV, pp. 16.63. 
P $ = 
e a 
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i Table H 
Analysis of the weights of Harappa (5 Groups) 


Range ot v escis weigh | Suares ot | Variance cf ae Sum of the | Population 




















Group weights Specimens| weight | squares of | Variance 
in grains in grains| deviations 
| __ from mean '_ ` 
PAg 16 49.750-56.000 16 53.521 29.714740 । 1.914316 
PAg 8 ; 25.050-29.500 60 27.057 40.510414 .686617 
PAg 4 .13.080-15.000 28 13.747 3.033972 .112369 
Pag 2 6.3810- 7.000 27 6,770 .872720 .032323 
PAg 1 8.250. 3.050 20 3.460 .437295 .023016 
z- 3.109. 3.950 151 3.899 1.787761 .011918 
n——— td 
| Table IH 
Analysis of the weights of Mohenjedaro ( 5 Groups } 
‘ncRNA nlc PO Fs —rrr 
Pag 16 53.810-54.496 10 54.442 2.893007 321445 
PAg 8 25.354-,9.225 54 27.885 20.626865 389182 
PAg 4  13.372-14.620 40 13.767 4.758070 -122002 
Pag 2 6.10. 7.310 41 | 6.828 1.369013 .034225 
PAg 1 3.030- 3.900 32 3.445 967193 031200 
z 3.080- 3.900 177 3.425 1.985042 .011222 
Table IV 


Results of “i” tests for the weights of the same group of two 
^ different sites— Harappa and Mohenjodaro : 














Group P कक आल P 
H J d poete cie indt 
(0-24) ù |. 1.960 05 < P a'l 
2७७ PS NGC CECI CD EA SIAC 
(v= 1125 52:297 Ea 02 < P «05 
| (v= 66) u ,236 PRG: 0,0 —< Pd 
(m= 66) ` 1.299 d < P <'2 
EV JI ee 
(x= 50 ) | 315 7 <P’ 
( 2 = 396) c de. 2.171 | .02 < P <.05 
SN tuU rs  mrrrqas 
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Table v 


Maximum likelihood estimation! of 1 raktika from the 
a weights of, Harappa and Mohenjodaro : 





‘Total |AveragelSum of the[Population E ajrj / [ nj rj? 
No. of | weight |squares of| Variance oj? | Loja 
Group |Specimens|in grains|deviations | ` j J 
| H&M from mean ; 
seca) ORBo e a a a l a l 
Pag 4 — 68 13.760 7.797430 .116380 | Mam... Pike boka 
SSS न] from the Ex C= 
1076 gram (1.660 
. grains). Hence Max. 
; j Likelihood estimate 
PAg 1 52 3.450 1.406843. .027585 | of 1 Purána-3.4417 
mu grams (53.1123 grains) 


Pag 2 -68 ` 6.805 2.296687  .034279 


Formula for the-maximum likelihood estimation 
of 1 raktiká, u = | / | nj zj? 
| | L oj? / Lej? 
03 
nj = no. of specimens in the j group. 
aj — average weight of the j group 
rj = the expected multiple of the group in terms of u; 


j* = population variance of the j group 


1, 7^ IV, p. 73. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THÉ METROLOGY 


= OF THE INDO-GREEK AND SCYTHO- 
= PARTHIAN COINS . ..... ., 


tt 
0 


B..N. Mukherjee . 9E 


. € 


Itis well-known that the Indo-Greeks struck coins in the 


north-western part of the Indian subcontinent and its borderlands : 


. to the south or south-east of the Hindu-Kush on a weight standard 


_ different from.the Attic one. This metrology was followed in the. 


species of Scytho-Parthian chiefs who succeeded the Indo-Greek in 
these areas. The silver coinage of this currency became very much 
debased during the reign of Azes II ( first half of the 1st century 
A. D. )1, 


Available epigraphic data from Taxila suggest that at least 
in the age of Strategos Afpavarman, identified with the general 
of the same name who served under Azes II and Gondopharés I 
in the first half of the Ist century A. D.2, at least three coin 
denominations were known in North-Western India, These were 
sa( teraka ), i.e, stater, dra(mma) [ordh(rama)] i. e, 
drachma, and ०( bol )*. I | 


INST, XXII, p. 69. 


2. BN: Mukherjee, An Agrippan Source—4 Study in Indo-Parthian History, 
pp. 87-88, and 90-91; R. B. Whitehead, PMC, Vol. I, pp, 130 and 160. 
Strategos ASpavarman struck some coins with king Azes II and some 
with king Gondophares I, So he served both, one after the other, 


3. The name of Strategos ASpavarman, whois known to have served Azes 
II and Gondophares I, may be recognised in the Kharoshthi inscription 
ASpavarmasa Strategasa sa 10( -+ ) 1dra2(.) O2 on a silver saucer 
unearthed at the site of the Scytho-Parthian city site of Sirkap in Taxila 
(J. Marshall, Taxila, Vol, I, 613 ). Another silver plate, found in a hoard 
at Sirkap, is inscribed as Mumjthrilas (v)a sa 20 dra 1 (Ibid, 
p.613). Thesame hoard has also yielded a silver dish carrying the 
inscription Mimjukritasa sa 20(--) 10 dha 2( Ibid, p. 612), The letters 
sa, dra (or dha) and O are obviously abbreviations respectively of 
sateraka, i, e., siatler, dramma ( or dhrama) i.e. drachma, and obol 


z 
s 


{ ibid., p. 613 ).~ It appears that the first part of each inscription VX 


ê 
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- 
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The known ‘coins of this ‘period can themselves ‘be ‘divided 

‘into a few categories-on the basis of ‘weight. The pieces which 
-generally ‘weigh between 33 or 34 and 391° may be related 
to the standard of the Indo-Greek silver coins weighing generally 

-"bétween 35 and 40.2 The Drachmae with thé devices of Menander 
.and' Apollodotus, mentioned ‘by the  Periplous Tes ‘Erythras. 
Thallasses,9 may refer to the pieces struck on this standard, there 

being no known piece bearing the name of Menander or 

-Apollodotus, struck ‘definitely on the standard of Attic drachma 
(.67. 2 grains). Numerous coins of the Indo-Greeks and the 

Scytho-Parthians appear to have been intended to weigh four 

times more than the above drachma standard, Hence their theori- 

f -tical ‘weight may have been’ as much as (40 X 4) 160 grains, 
. "though known specimens generally weigh somewhat less thàn 


* 


to the owner or doner of the object concerned and the second records 
its weight or price, If the figures indicate weight, the first silver ware 
should not have been heavier than [ (11 X.134.4—) 1574,41 --(2X 67.2—) 
134.44- (2 X 11.2—) 22.4 ] 1574.44 grains. The silver-ware possessed or 
donated by ASpavarman, however, actually weighs 2603.7 grains ( ibid., 
p. 613). This should suggest that the figures in the epigraphs refer to 
the value, and not weight, of the wares. (For J. Allan’s hypothesis 
that the figures indicate weight and for J. Marshalls’ arguments against 
it, see. ibid., p. 609. fin. 2). However, as J. Marshall has pointed out 
( ibid., p. 610), saterakas or staters, mentioned in these inscriptions, 
cannot be Attic staters (each having the value of 2 drachmae ). Had 
they been so, the price of the first ware should have been written as 12 
staters( and 2 oboli ) and notas 11 staters 2 drachmae, (and 2 oboli) 
and that of the third as 31 staters instead of 30 staters, 2 drachmae. 
It should also be noted here that these staters could not have been gold 
staters, as no such ‘piece of the. period of. A$pavarman is even known to 
have existed; 

Itappears that in the Scytho-Parthian period there were three 
coin-denominations known in the north-western part ‘of the Indian 
subcontinent. These were obol, drachma and stater, the exact values 
of which were different from those of the Attic ones. . 


ud. PMC, I, pp. 98ff, especially pp. 117, 122, 137, 142, 151 and 159; P 
Gardner, BMC, GSK, pp. 67ff, especially, 67, 76, 77, 78, 108, etc, The 
exceptionally low weight (29, 32 or 33 grains) of a few pieces (BMC, GSK 
pp. 76-78, etc. ), may have been dué to wear and teár caused by constant 


* - ES z: “ x - 
uso, d 


-2, PMC, I, pp. 40, 42, 66, 59, 62 etc. , BMC, GSK, pp; 34 f and 44 f 
KE f Peyiplous Tes Erythras T halasses, sec. 47. 


` 
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that’. The theoritical. weight might have been even a few grains. 
higher than 160. grains as the heaviest drachmae of this weight 
system.might have suffered loss of weight through . constant use.3 
These are generally called tetradrachms.3 It may, however, be 
pointed out that the standard, weight of these so-called tetra- 
drachms, .which was 160 grains or even more, can be very closely 
compared with that of a silver stater of the Persian empire, which 
was 172.90 grains.*  Tbis Persian weight standard might have 
been popular or at least. well-known in North-Western India and 
its borderlands, parts of which had been under the Achaemenids 
for some time before the advent of the Indo-Greeks.> Hence it is. 
not unlikely that the Indo-Greeks adopted this weight standard 
foriheir coins meant for circulation to the south of the Hindu: 
Kush. A quarter of this stater began to be called Drachma. It 
was also not impossible for them to adopt for their new tetra- 
drachms a standard close to that of a Persian silver stater. As. 
coins of the latter standard was at least well-known in North- 
Western India, the new tetradrachm soon became commonly 
known as statef, though new drachma continued to be known only 
as drachma. At least such a hypothesis will explain the references 
to sa( terake ), i. e., Stater, along with drachma, in three Taxilan 


i. PMC, I, pp. 98 f. 

9. Itis wel known thatthe coins of the Western Satraps followed this. 
metrology. Coins of one of these rulers, whose name was Kudradaman, 
were probably referred to in the Savatthadipani-vinaya-tika as Rudra- 
dimakas, A Rudradamake is said to be equal to three-fourth ( of the 
weight of a ) Kahapana ( H. Cordrington, Ceylon Coins, p. 179). The 
theoritical weight of a K&hapana was 32 rattis or (taking, like A. 
Cunningham, one ratti is equal to 1.83 grains ) 57.26 grains, Hence the 
theoritical weight of the coins of Rudradámau was about ( 67.46+3/4 y 
48 grains, This indicates that the theoritical weight of the tetradra- 
chms struck on this standard might have been as high as about( 48 x 4 ). 
172 grains. | | 

3. Zeistschrift fur Numismatik, 1879, Vol. VI, pp. 276 f.; FNSI, 1960, 

- Vol. XXII ; 

B. H, Head, Historia Numismarum, p. XL : 

6. E. J. Rapson, (editor), The Cambridge History of India, Vol. I p. 324 f 
The epigraphic evidence of the reign of Darius I leaves no room to 
doubt the occupation of a part of North-Western India by the 

" Achaemenids, : 
6. See above n.3 on pp. 144.5, M i l 
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inscriptions of the Scytho-Parthian period. These staters,. J. H; 
Marshall has shown, cannot be identified with Attic staters,3 


BC appears that the Indo-Greeks introduced a sort of à 
Hellenic-Persian standard in North-Western India. This was 
probably necessary partly to meet local demand to have coinage 


1. Ibid. 
2. Ibid. 
3.' Scholars have furnished various explanations for the introduction of 
the new weight system in the area to the south of the Hindu-Kush 
š during the Indo-Greek period. A. Cunningham thought that this had 
-: ., been due toa change in the ratio between the values of gold and silver 
from 1 : 10 to 1 : 11, caused either by a rise in the value of gold or bya 
fall in that of silver (A. Cunningham,- Coins of the: Indo-Scythians 
(reprint), p. 19). P. Gardner observed that “this new’ standard 
appears to be identical with that called by metrologists the Persian,... 
' 'motably the sigloi," Asin the Persian ( Achaemenid ) standard the unit 
weighs “84,867 grains, Gardner called the heavier Indo-Greek pieces, 
“which weigh as a maximum 160 grains, didrachms; and the smaller 
pieces, which weigh up to 40. grains, hemidrachms." (BMC, GSK, p. 
LXVIII)  G. Macdonald described the weight standard as “Indo- 
Persic" (E. J. Rapson, op, cit, p. 401 ) and E. J. Rapson took -it as 
“Indian ( or Persian ) ( ibid, p. 545 ). A. Von Sallet observed. that the 
heavier pieces were tetradrachms and the lighter ones drachms of much 
reduced standard based on a current Indian standard. ( Zeitschrift für 
Numismatik, 1879, Vol. VI, pp. 276 f.), “The advantageous course” 
in the opinion of R, B. Whitehead “was to strike hybrid coins on an 
arbitrary standard smaller than either the Bactrian or Indian, and to make 
profit by this debasement of currency. Thereduced scale does not seem 
to berelated to any known standard" NC, 1923, p. 208 J. J. N. Banerjea 
was inclined to support the theories of Gardner and Von Sallet, even 
though he pointed outthat the people of North.Western India knew 
before the advent of the Greeks the use of heavy silver bent—bar coins 
as well as of “light weight silver coins” ( K. A, Nilakanta Sastri, (editor), ` 
A Comprehensive History of India, Vol. ll, p. 7904). A.N. Lahiri, who 
mainly follows A, Von Sallet and R. B. Whitehead, has observed that 
; *:144 and 36 grains Indo-Greek silver coins were “Indian tetradrachms” 
` and “Indian drachms” respectively, These tetradrachms were struck 
on an Indian weight standard of 20 ratis and the drachms were based 
on that of 80 ratis" ( A. N, Lahiri, Corpus of Indo-Greek Coins, p. 16; 
Monthly Bulletin of the Asiatic Society, August, 1967, Vol. II, no. 8, p. 7). 
It is obvious that all these hypotheses, including the one put 
forward by us, have elements of. conjectures. The theory adopted here 
has, however, one important feature. It allows us torelate the new 
Indo.Greek weight system to a known weight standard, viz: that of 


pohaemenid stater ( 172.90 grains ). Í 
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based on a known standard!. and partly to-adjust the intrinsic 
value of silver coins of Bactria with that of the silver species in 


North-Western India, where that metal might have been dearer 
in relation to gold than in the area to the north of the Hindu- 


Kush.2- . $ A '. 


1. Ina much later period-the Imperial Gupta monarch Chandragupta 11 

| Had to strike in Western India silver coins based on the weight-system 
ofthe silverspecies of the Western Satrapas, whose dominions he had 
conquered, Atthat time the Guptas had already to their credit as plen- 
did series of gold coins, 


2, According to Herodotus, the ratio between gold and silver in the 
Persian ( Achaemenid ) empire was 1:13. ( A. Selincourt, The History of 
Herodotus, p. 215). However, as we know, the figure 18 should be 
corrected, as [86.45 ( the weight of a silversiglos of the Achaemenid 
empire) X 20 (sigloi which were equal in value to one gold daric) = 

. 1929 + 130 (the weight of one daric) =] 13.3. Alexander fixed the 
ratio at 1:10 ( B. Head, op. cit., pp. 224-225). But the Bactrian Greek 
had it at 1:12 [ 67.2 ( weight of silver drachma struck on Attic standard ), 
X 24 (Attic drachmae which were equal in value to one Attic gold 
stater ) = 1612.8 + 184.4 ( weight of an Attic gold stater ) = 12]. Sources 
pertaining to some parts of India, other than N. W. India, suggest that 
in alater period (that of the Guptas )the value, of silver was much 
‘higher in relation to gold. This fact lends support to the theory that 
in early India the ratio between gold and silver was 1:8 ( A. Cunningham, 
Coins of Ancient India, p. 6; E, J. Rapson ( editor ), op. cit., p. 342). If 
this was so, the intrinsic value of Bactrian silver coins of say 12 grains 
would be more in India than in Bactria. ln India it could buy one 
and halfgrains of gold as against only one grain in Bactria. So Bac- 
trian silver coins in India would pass more as bullions than as regular 
coins, This would defeat the very purpose of minting. So to keep 
parity between the values of all silver coins of same denomination 
current in different parts of the Kingdom, the Bactrian Greeks had to 
adoptat leasttwo different weight systems. For every 12 grainsina 
silver coins of a certain denomination struck in Bactria, they had to 
add only 8 grains to a silver piece of the same denomination minted to 
the south of the Hindu-Kush. 'This means a Bactrian silver coin of 
268 grains (i.e. an Attic tetradrachm ) would be equalin value to silver 
coin of 176 grains struck in an area to the south of the Hindu-Kush. 
As sucha weight standard was very close to that of a Persian silver 
stater, either the new coins began to be struck on the weight standard 
of a Persian stater, or the new tetradrachm was nicknamed, soon after 
its appearance, as stater. ' i I 
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Demetrius (I P), Eucratides (I P) and Heliocles were 
among the first kings to adopt the new weight system.! Coins 


` were struck.on this standard by several .Indo-Greek. rulers to the 


south-east of the Hindu-Kush in addition to the silver coins of 
Attic standard minted to the north of that mountain.2 The new 
metrology was followed by many: Indo—Scythian and Indo- 
Parthian rulers, With the debasement of the silver currency by 
the time of Azes II (first half of the Ist century A. D. ), the 
names of different-denominations of silver coinage might well have 
begun to be applied to the coins of baser metal. 


~ 


t 


1, NC, 1923, p. 317; BMC, GSK, p. 165; A. N. Lahiri, of. cit, pp. 109, 126 and: 
136. Only drachmae of (,Eucratides( I), struck on this, standard, are- 
known, ` 2 : 

2. Ibid, pp.115f and 189 f; K. A,..Nilakanta Sastri (editor), of, cits. 
Vol. II, p. 793. l = 

JSI, 1960, vol, XXIII. : 
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A NOTE ON THE ATTRIBUTION OF 
. MAHADEVA COINS ` ae 
Kalyan Kumar Dasgupta | 


There has been an objection to the inclusion of the silver? 
(bull : elephant) and copper coins? (symbol : male figure with 
a combined trident battle-axe) bearing the legend Bhagavata: 
. Mahadevasa among the monetary issues of the Audumbaras. The 
question of attribution of these species seems to hinge on the 
absence or presence of the tribal name on them. Thus while the 
copper pieces bearing the inscription Mahadevasa raña Odubarisat 
have been classed with the coins of the Audumbaras, the silver 
and copper specimens with no reference to the Audumbaras, have 
been excluded from the list of the issues of the said tribe. The 
legend on the copper coins supposedly being incomplete, these are 
not regarded as the issues of any ruler called Mahadeva, Thus 
the attribution of the coins mentioned above to the Audumbaras 
and an identification of Mahadeva as their king have been 
doubted on the following grounds : 

First, the Audumbara chiefs enjoyed the title Mahadeva in 
addition to the common regal appellation rajan; had the coins 
bearing the legend Mahadevasa raíia Odubarisa been issued by a 
ruler called Mahadeva, the legend should have been Mahadevasa 
raha Mahadevasa Odubarisa. 


Second, had Mahadeva belonged to the ‘tribe of the 
Audumbaras, we shall be justified in expecting him to have used 
the title Mahadeva, mentioned the tribal name and followed the 
same type as Dharaghosha's; 


Third, the silver coins of Mahadeva differ very much from 
those of Dharaghosha, both in type and legend. 


1. K. K. Dasgupta, The Audumbaras ( Calcutta, 1969), p. 9, ( Class J, 

, Variety A); also J. Allan, BMC, AI, p. 128 

2. Dasgupta, op. cit., p. II ( Class 8, Variety J ) 7RAS, 1900, p. 112. 

8. JNSI, XXVI, pt.2, pp. 157-61; ibid, XXVII, pt.I, pp. 87-88; ibid., 
XXX, pp. 03-07 

4. Dasgupta, op. cit., p. 8 ( Class I, Variety D ); BMC, AI, pp. ANDA d 


- 
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Fourth, the main obverse and reverse types (humped bull 
and elephant) of the silver coins, which are borrowed from the 
hemidrachms of Apollodotus, azree more closely with Allan’s 
‘Class 2 of the Yaudheya coins? than with any definitely known 
Audumbara coins. 


In connection with the first argument it may be noted that 
‘several copper coins (the British Museum has seven coins) men- 
tioning Mahadeva only have come to light. It seems rather strange 
to think that the mint-master has systematically omitted the name 
-of the issuer and given the title only, used by an anonvmous ruler. 
It is more probable that the kings’s name has been given in all 
such cases. That being so, the necessity of repeating the same 
word did not arise. The use of the word Mahadeva seemis to have 
served a double purpose : as a personal name and as a regal title. 


The second argument is partly. met above. As regards the 
-omission of the tribal name as well as typological difference from 
the coinage of Dharaghosha, it may be pointed out that the 
mention of the name of the tribe, though expected, is not an 
invariable feature of the tribal coins (e. g. the Chatre$vara coins 
of the Kunindas and the copper coins of the Yaudheyas bearing 
‘the legend Bhagavatasvimino Brahmanyadevasya, — Kumarasya). 
Rajarája Mahadeva may have been a ralatively powerful chief, 
known more by his name than by his association with his tribe. 
Indeed, the omission of the tribal name in a series may be due to 
factors connected with the increase of the power of the chief 
-concerned, Such a thing may have happened in the present case. 


^ 


As regards the next argument, it is not true that the coins of 
Mahadeva typologically differ from those of Dharaghosha, While 
-the copper coins of Mahadeva are related to the copper issues of. 
Dharaghosha in respect of type ( tree-in-railing, elephant : temple 
-and the combined trident-battle-axe ) and legend (Kharoshthi and 
Brahmi), the silver coins of Mahadeva and Dharaghosha seem to 
"have practicallv belonged to the same numismatic conception as 
-seen in their fabric, type, legend and weight. Thus the silver issues 
-of both Mahadeva and Dharaghosha show the common motif, viz. 
‘the trident (the reverse of Mahdadeva’s coins? and the reverse 


4 


1, BMC, AI, pp. 267-70. 


:2, Loc, cit, ( Class 2, Variety A ). 
` 6 


: E ` 
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of Dharaghosha’s silver coins), Apart from similarity in fabric,. 
both-these groups of coins bear Kharoshthi and Brahmi legends- 
on their obverse and reverse respectively in contemporaneous. 
characters. The two silver coins of Mahadeva weighing 33 and 
31 grains and those of Dharaghosha, which weigh 37.5 and 43.7 


grains, seem to approximate to the same standard 


The Mahadeva silver coins bearing the figure of an elephant 
to left on their reverse are evidently related to their copper 
counterparts with the same animal motif on their obverse. Since 
the legend shows that the latter were undoubtedly the issues of 
the Audumbaras, the silver coins as well may be supposed to have 
been issued by the same tribe. As the silver coins of Mahadeva 
do -not differ very much from those of Dharaghosha, it is not 
relevant in this context to draw a conclusion from their similarity” 
with Allan’s Class 2 of the Yaudheya coins. 


As regards the recent suggestion that the Mahadeva coins. 
represent the monetary issues of the Vemakas or Vaimakis struck 
in the name of their favourite god Mahadeva or Siva, it may be 
mentioned that this is substantially the view of S. K. Chakraborty?" 
expressed as early as 1931, according to which the said coins 
were issued by the.Audumbaras in the name of Mahadeva, the 
legend thereon being thus interpreted : ‘In the name of the 
Almighty Mahadeva, the king of kings. According to the present. 
suggestion, the coins in question are to be attributed to the 
Vaimakis instead of to the Audumbaras. This view is based on 
purely typological grounds (e.g. common motifs like bull, elephant, 
lotus, trident etc.). But it does not take into account the absence 
of epithets rajaraja and bhagavaia occurring on the coins of the 
Vemaka Chief Rudravarmá. The attribution of the Mahadeva. 
‘coins to the Vemakas does not, therefore, seem to be tenable. 


To conclude therefore, the coins under review were issued. 
by an Audumbara chief named Mahadeva who was regarded as. 


` 


1, Dasgupta, of. ८४४., p. 9 ( Class 2, Variety C ); BMC, AI pp. 124-26. 

2. Ancient Indian Numismatics, pp. 161-62; Following Chakraborty, D. C. 
Sircarsays: ‘Tne earliest Audumbara coins that were issued in the 
name of god Mahadeva or Siva bear the Prakrit legend, in both Brahmi 
and Kbarosbthi, indicating bhagavato Mahüdevasya vajarájasya," Age'of! 
the Imperial Unity, p. 161. fn. i 

' ९ 
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-the personification of the deity having the same name. IF so, the 
king did not act as the regent of the god, but was the god himself 
(of the legends Bhagavata Mahadevasa and rajaraña or rüjarüja). 
In other words, on the basis of the legends in question it may be 
inferred that the Audumbara chief, Mahadeva was identified with 
the god whom he worshipped presumably in common with the 
-citizens of the republic. And if this interpretation is accepted, 
it is to be held that the Audumbara government was not a kind 
-of theocracy as suggested by P. L. Gupta, a view which 
I previously agreed to.2 The assumption of self-deification by 
-the chief may not have marked any basic change in the form of 
‘the government which was a republic one. But at the same time 
-it must be admitted that Mahadeva was arrogating himself ६0 a 
-position of overlordship rather than that ofa mere tribal chief. 
"This was probably a late symptom of political development in 
‘the history of the Audumbaras, as is indicated by the coins of 
.Mahàdeva. 


7j. THQ, XXVII, p. 204, 
-2, Of. eie, p.23. . 
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भगवान देव आचार्य 


( w° ५) 
| गुरुकुल झझर ( जिला रोहतक स्थित हरियाणा प्रान्तीय पुरातत्व संग्रहालय 
के संग्रह में dang की get बहुत बड़ी संख्या में संग्रहित हैं। उनमें से हम पाँच 
yeu का परिचय यहाँ प्रकाशित कर रहे हैं :-- FE 
१. FRET की यह मुहर भ्रण्डाकार, ७ o मी० लम्बी और ६.२ Wo Alo 
चौड़ी है । यह श्रगरोहा ( प्राचीन uum ), जिला हिसार से प्राप्त हुई है। यह 
स्थान हिसार से सिरसा जाने वाली सड़क पर हिसार से तेरह मील उत्तर है। 
( फ० ५.१ ) 
JET के ऊपर लगभग एक तिहाई भाग में एक ककुस्थयुक्त: वामाभिमुख वृषभ 


का अंकन है। उसके नीचे एक लम्बी रेखा है। रेखा के नीचे गुक्षकालीन ब्राह्मी 
लिपि में पांच पंक्तियों में निम्नलिखित श्रभिलेख है-- 


यौषेयगणपुरस्कृतस्यशषद्कुररा- MS "nxXqp4mqng J f 


जन हाक्षत्रपम हासेनापते रिन्द्र+ Esl P aux kur} ; 
मित्रगृहीतस्यमहाराजमहाक्षत्रप-. x aV rax G f sx ú TED 
सेनापतेरप्रतिहतशासनस्य [2] xu 14 NUTR Ty [5] 
घर्म मित्रनन्दवम्म॑णः (E357 ysdtxi 


यह get धर्ममित्रनन्दवर्म की है, जो यौधेयगण महाराज ( प्रधान ), 
महाक्षत्रप और सेनापति तथा महाक्षत्रप महासेनापति datua का उत्तराधिकारी 
था। उसने इन्द्रमित्र नाम के ag को बन्दी बनाया था श्रीर उसका प्रशासन 
श्रप्रतिहत बिना किसी रोक टोक के चलता था Q^ 


यह मुहर इस बात का द्योतक है कि यौघेययण के waia सेनापति, 
महासेनापति, महाक्षत्रप और महाराज एक ही व्यक्ति होता था । 


1. See Editor’s note at the end. . MEN : 
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.! ' २, यह मिट्टी की मुद्रा है श्र्थात्‌ इंस dv sum उल्टी ओर खुदे- हुए हैं। यह 
मुहर छापने के प्रयोग में श्राती रही होगी ae मुद्रा खूब पकी हुईं लाल रंग की है 
और पीछे, की Ae उठा gargs rü i पीठ पर अंगूठे के छाप दिखाई पड़ते हैं 
जो सम्भवतः उस पर गीली अवस्था में पड़े होंगे-्यौर कदाचित बनाने: वाले के होंगे + 
यह अण्डाकार ६ सेण्टीमीटर लम्बी और v. ९ सेण्टीमीटर चौड़ी है। यह नौरंगाबाद 
(amar) जिला हिसार से प्राप्त हुई है। इस पर गुप्त लिपि में चार पंक्तियों का 
लेख है । प्रथम पंक्ति में लेख के आरम्भ में एक चिन्ह है जो पूर्ण है या agg 
निश्चयपूर्वक नहीं कहा जा सकता । लेख इस प्रकार पढ़ा जाता है-- 

| | रपत 
यौघेय जनप 
द प्रकृतानाक 
नगर 
| ( Fo ५.२-३ ) 
दूसरी, तीसरी शौर चौथी पंक्ति से प्रकट होता है कि इस मुहर का सम्बन्ध यौधेय 
जनप्रद के प्रकृतानाक नगर से है। उसका सम्बन्ध वहाँ के किसी अधिकारी से है 
जिसका उल्लेख प्रथम पंक्ति में हुआ है । वहाँ ‘cafe’ पढ़ा जाता है, किन्तु “रपत” 
का कोई संगत SUD ज्ञात नहीं होता । श्रतः कुछ मित्रों का सुझाव है कि प्रथम श्रक्षर 
“र” नहीं 'ह है भौर इस प्रकार उसे d 'हपत्त' mata हयपति समझते हैं । 
महाभारत में यौघेयों से सम्बन्धित निम्नलिखित उहलेख प्राप्त होता है-- 
ततो बहुधनं रम्यं गवाद्यं धन धान्यवत्‌ । 
कातिकेयस्य दयितं रोहितकमुपाद्रवत्‌ i 

. प्रथम पंक्ति के "pare के स्थान पर qari पाठ भी मिलता है जिससे ज्ञात होता 
है कि gradi के नगर रोहितक में गो ae भ्रव का बाहुल्यथा। हो सकता है 
योषेयों का यह दूसरा नगर भी श्रश्‍व सम्पन्न रहा हो । 

` प्राकृतानाक नगर सम्भवतः नौरंगाबाद का ही प्राचीन नाम होगा जहाँ से 
-यह मुद्रा प्राप्त हुई है । | 
(3) यह एक चौकोर मिट्टी की काले रंग की मुहर है और खुब पकी हुई है 
और २,८ सेण्टीमीटर लम्बी और २,६ से०मी० चौड़ी है। यह भी नौरंगाबाद से प्राप्त 
हुई है । इसमें ऊपर दो पंक्तियों में भोर उनके नीचे यौघेयान (7) जयमन्व्घरा( म्‌ ) 
दक्षिणाभिमुख वृषभ का अंकन है। इसी प्रकार की एक मुहर इससे qd सुनेत जिला 
छुघियाना से प्राप्त हुई थी । जिसे हानंलेने प्रकाशित किया है ।? 
| ( Go ५.४ ) 
1. Prac, ASB, 1884, pp. 137-141. 
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इस मुहर से यीघेयों की वीरता पर प्रकाश पड़ता है। वें कभी पराज़ित नहीं 
"होते थे, इसलिए वे जयमन्त्रघर SATA । . 


^o (४) यह जस्ते अथवा रांगे की बनी श्रण्डाकार Q0 de Ho लम्बी शोर 
२.६ Wero चौड़ी मद्रा है। इस.पर MAT उल्टे ua हैं। UE भाग में. पकड़ने के लिए 
मूठ है। इसमें ऊपर एक पंक्ति में ' ब्राह्मी भ्रक्षरों में - यौषेयानां' .' लिखा gone .उसके 
ककुस्थयुक्त वृषभ का सुन्दर ATT FL AE महर बहुत कुछ उस सिक्के ap मिलती 
हुई है जिसे एलन ने पांचवे वर्ग के 'सिक्के के रूप में प्रकाशित किया है |? waz 
यह्‌ कि यह मुद्रा श्रण्डाकार और बड़ी है और वह सिक्का बहुत ही छोटा और चौकोर 
है। खेद है कि अनिवार्य विवशता के कारण हम इस मुद्रा का चित्र प्रकाशित 
नहीं करं सके । ae 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


. The author deserves our congratulations for discovering and 
publishing four seals of the Yaudheyas. Of these seals, the first one 
is most important and throws new light on the Yaudheya admini- 
stration. This seal has been read by the author as Yaudheya-gana> 
puraskritasya Sankarardja Mahükshatrapa ` Mahüsenüpaterindramitra- 
grihitasya — Mahürája ` Mahtkshatrapa Senapaterapratihata-Sasanasya 
Dharmamitra Nandavarmmanah. The author has interpreted as 
Dharmamitra Nandavarmana, who was the Maharaja | (head) 
Mahakshatrapa.and Senapati of the Yaudheya gana and was the 
successor of Mahakshatrapa Mahüsenapati Saükavarája; and who had 
imprisoned a foe named, Indramitra and whose administration 
was run without any intruption. But the name ending in 
nominative is not the practice on ancient seals; so, the name on 
the seal would in all probability be JVandavarmanasya and not 
Nandavarmmanaz. And then what. has been read by the author as 
Sankararaja is most likely Maharaja. Ina letter to the Editor, the 
author has admitted that the reading Sankara is by no means 
certain; but he does not think that it would be Maha. .Whatever 
be the true reading; here a proper name is out of context and -the 
word could only be an epithet, - Then there is no. mention of any 
enemy here, The word grihita, has probably lèd tothe author to 
stretch his imagination; but it is.a well known term used. by 
Chandra Gupta II in his inscriptions in relation to his father. 


1. BMC, AI, p. 275, pl XLIV. 27, T. e 
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It only means adopted or selected as successor. ‘The true rendering 
of the inscription would be : ‘(The seal) of one who is appointed 
by (puraskrita) Yaudheya gana; of one who was adopted (grihita) 
by (Maharaja) Mahakshatrapa Mahzsenapati Indramitra; of one who 
was Maharaja Mahakshatrapa, Senapati and Apratihata-sasana; and 
of Dharmamitra Nandavarmana.’ Dharmamitra may also be an 
epithet meaning ‘friend of the righteousness’, 


This would show that the successor for the Yaudheya 
kingdom was nominated by the ruling head of the Yaudheya 
gana and his nomination was approved by (furaskrita) by the gana. 
And then the Maharaja ( the head of the tribe ) was also Mahaksh- 
atrapa and Mahasenapati or Senapati. 


[ P. L. Gupta ] 
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हरयाणा प्रदेश में रोहतंकं-भिवानी राजमार्ग पर रोहतक से लगभग २२ मील 
दूर और भिवानी से सात मील पूर्व ऊँचे टीलों के' रूप में एक श्रत्यन्त ' विस्तृत Wet 
फेला gale इसके दक्षिणी-पूर्वी छोर पर नौरंगाबाद नामक एक छोटां सी ग्राम 
है। इस ध्वंसावशेष के निकटवर्ती ग्राम बामला के निवासी मास्टर भरत fag को 
इस खेडे से मार्च १६६० में सिक्के ढालने के fret. के सांचे के कुछ टुकड़े प्राप्त हुए C 
थे । AAT इस प्रकार के' टुकड़े उन्हें TT तब प्राप्त होते Wi उन सबको उन्होंने 
हरियाणा पुरातत्व संग्रहालय, गुरुकुल झझर, जिला, रोहतक को भेज दिये। हम 
लोगों ने उन्हें, देखा, परखा श्रौर उनके महत्व का अनुभव किया । फलतः हम कुछ 
अन्य मित्र और छात्रों के साथ B अगस्त १९६४ को उक्त de पर गये और उस की 
विशेष रूप से छानबीन को । उस अवसर पर हमें साचि के टुकड़े काफी बड़ी | 
मात्रा में उपलब्ध हुए । साँचों के ये टुकड़े इस बात के प्रमाण थे कि वहाँ प्राचीन 
काल में सिक्के ढालने का कोई टकसाल था | 


यहाँ से प्राप्त सिक्कों के साँचों के टुकड़ों के परीक्षण से ज्ञात हुआ कि उनमें 
कुछ तो यौघेयगण के सिक्कों के सांचे के grl हैं भौर कुछ कुषाणों के सिक्कों के 
सांचों के । हम उन दोनों प्रकार के साँचों का परिचय यहाँ प्रस्तुत कर रहे हैं । 


यौधेय सिक्कों के ata 

यौषेयगण के सिक्कों के साँचे नोरंगाबाद के WIS से मिलने के पूर्व लुधियाना 

जिला के gaa नामक स्थान सें और रोहतक नगर के निकट खोखराकोट नामक 
स्थात से प्राप्त हुए थे । उनका विस्तृत aeaa बीरबल साहनी ने The Tech- 
nique of Casting Coins नामक अंग्रेजी पुस्तक में किया है। सुनेत से 
fad सिक्कों के साँचों में केवल एक सिक्के की छाप है और उनका उपयोग उन 
सिक्कों के लिए किया गया था जिनके एक ओर खड़े एक मुखी कातिकेय और दूसरी 
और उनकी पत्नी देवसेना का अंकन हुआ है और वे यीषेयों के परवर्ती कालीन सिक्के 
अनुमान किये जाते हैं। खोखराकोट से मिले सिक्कों के सांचे श्रपनी बनावट और 
पद्धति में इनसे सर्वथा भिन्न हैं और उनसे पहले के हैं । 


390, —-V नौरंगाबाद से प्राप्त सिक्के ढालने के साँच्े ;.-., ., D? 


, खोखराकोट के साँचे आकार में एक गोल फलक S; समान हैं और उनके दोनों 
गोर m-as सिक्कों की छाप है जो गोलाई के एक पंक्ति में .रखे.गये हैं। प्रत्येक 
faqe से एक नाली निकल कर बीच में बने छेद. तक गयी है।.- इस प्रकारः के ARH 
फलक एक के ऊपर एक रख दिये जाते थे. और बीच में बने छेद से उनमें चातु डाली 
जाती थी । इन साँचों पर उपलब्ध सिक्कों की छाथों से ज्ञात होता gfe वे उन 

"सिक्कों के हैं जिन पर एक ओर युप के सम्मुख वृषभ और दूसरी शोर हाथी का अंकन 
-और 'यौधेयानां बहुधाबके” भ्रभिलेख है । ' | 


0 नौरंगाबाद से प्राप्त साँचों के टुकड़ों के अध्ययन. रौर परोक्षण से ज्ञात होता 
है कि वें भी खोखराकोट के साँचों के समांन हो गोल साँचों के टुकड़े हैं और उनमें 
भी बीच में धातु मार्ग के लिए गोल छेद रहा होगा। साँचों के afasia टुकड़ों पर 
दोनों ate ठप्पों का apa है, जो इस बात का द्योतक है कि यहाँ भो खोखराकोट 
के समान ही साँचों के श्रनेक फलक एक ऊपर एक सजाये, जाते थे । इत्त प्रकार दोनों 
स्थानों के सिक्के ढालने. की. प्रणाली एक सी थी । किन्तु नौरंगाबाद वाले साँचों में 
"आठ के स्थान पर चौदह सिक्कों के ठप्पे. होने का श्रनुमान होता ह जो सम्भवतः 
"दोः पंक्तियों में सजाये गये रहे होये । ऊपर की पाँत में. rec नीचे. की ota में 
ç सिक्के रहे होंगे। इन छापों का .सम्बत्ध बीच को: प्रणालिका से. सीधा न होकर 
परस्पर सिक्कों द्वारा था । अर्थात्‌ प्रत्येक सिक्के के sq एक दूसरे से नालियों द्वारा 
जुड़े हुए थे और उनमें धातु एक सिक्के से होकर दूसरे में जाता था। ga प्रणाली 
का प्रयोग आहत gari के ढालने वाले उव साँचों में भी gar हैं SIT कोंडापुर ( weer 
प्रदेश ) से प्राप्त हुए हैं । १ 
pu. QUT : (Tog) 
_ प्रत्येक सिक्के में नाली से सीधे धातु के पहुँचाने वालो ' खोखराकोट टकसाल 
की प्रणाली सुगमं, वैज्ञानिक ate सुझब्रुझ पूर्ण थी । उपे छोइकर यह दूसरी प्रणाली 
नौरंगाबाद टकसाल में क्यों भ्रपनायी गयीं, कहा नहीं जा सकतां। हो सकंता है 
"एक साथ अधिक सिक्कों के GIU के निमित्त उत्होंने इस प्रणाली को श्रपनाया हो । 
तथ्य जो भी हो, यौधेयों के दो टकपालों के बीच fee के er की विधि का 
प्रह WIL उनके कार्य प्रणाली के gu होनें और विचार स्वातन्त्र का 
emit id 
नौरंगाबाद से मिले साँचे सामान्य मिट्टी के रंग के हैं. किन्तु पकने पर लाल 
और, काले हो गये हैं। ये साँचे बड़े ही हलके हैं। कदाचित वे fear बिशेष रोति 
से wed इसलिए बनाये गये थे कि फलकों को ऊपर नीचे संजाते समय, एक दूसरे 


il. P,L, Gupta, Punch-Marked Coins in theiAnihrd, Pradesh Govi, Museums, 
pp. 132-33 £. x XT | aM . 
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पर अधिक भार न पड़े और वे gr qna साँचों पर fed ठप्पे श्रत्यन्त स्पष्ट 
हैं। वृषभ at area भी हृदयग्राही है। उसके सामने का यूप भी स्पष्ट ë | सिक्कों 
के दूसरे ओर के ठप्पों पर हाथी का श्रंकन है जो किसी पर दक्षिणाभिमुख भ्रौर 
किसी पर वामाभिमुख है। उसकी पीठ पर लगी यष्टिका में त्रिकोण ध्वज लहरातां 
हुआ है । | 
कुषाण सिक्कों के सांचे 

कुषाण faasi का मिट्टी का एक साँचा भ्रतरंजीखेड़ा ( जिला एटा ) से प्राप्त 
हुआ था। उपलब्ध साँचा पूरे साँचे का एक अंश मात्र है। उसपर केवल घार-चारः 
सिक्कों की दो पक्तियाँ देखी जा सकती हैं । उपलब्ध अंश के प्राचार पर यदि अनुमान 
किया जाये कि afar वर्गाकार था तो उसमें चार-चार सिक्कों की चार या पाँच 
पंक्तियाँ होने का श्रनुमान किया जा सकता है | इसमें धातु डालने के लिए एक far: 
पर मुख था जिससे चार नालियाँ निकल कर निकटतम प्रथम पंक्ति के चार सिक्कों 
तक जाती Si फिर दूसरी पंक्ति के सिक्के प्रथम पंक्ति के सिक्कों के साथ नालियों 
के सहारे जुड़े हैं। इस प्रकार इस सांचे में भी नौरंगाबाद के यौषेय ufui के समान 
ही घातु एक सिक्के से होकर दूसरे fuss में पहुंचती थी । इस सांचे पर जो छाप 
है उससे वह हुविष्क के सिक्कों का साँचा अनुमान किया जाता है it यह atar 
खोखराकोट और नौरंगाबाद के यौधेय सिक्कों से इस बात में सर्वथा भिन्न है कि इस 
सांचे की पीठ पर fase के छाप नहीं है। जिससे भ्रनुमान होता है. कि इस सांचे | 
की पद्धति में ऊपर नीचे के केवल दो फलक एक साथ प्रयोग होते थे। 


नौरंगाबाद से कुधाण सिक्कों के जो सांचे मिले हैं वे भ्रतरंजीलेड़ा के 
सांचे से इस बात में साम्य हैं कि उन सभी पर एक हो ate सिक्के की छाप है। 
sate ये साँचे केवल जोड़े में प्रयोग होते थे उनमें श्रमेक फलकों की wear न थी । 
इस समानता के साथ ही मुख्य अन्तर यह भी है कि ये साँचे चौकोर न होकर 
गोल हैं। दूसरा अन्तर यह है कि इन सांचों में केवल सात या नौ सिंवकों के 
छाप होते थे । एक सिक्के की छाप बीच में होती थी ate उसके चारों ae छ या 
MS छाप होते थे । धातु बहने की प्रणाली का सीधा सम्बन्ध बीच के सिक्‍के से था 
श्रौर शेष सिक्कों में धातु बीच वाले सिक्के से होकर जाती थी । इन साँचों की मिट्टी 
चिकनी और भारी है । पकने पर वह लाल हो गयी है। उन पर किसी प्रकार के 
लेप किये जाने का भी आभास होता है d 

नौरंगाबाद के साँचों में कनिष्क और हुविष्क दोनों के सिक्कों के छाप di 
कनिष्क के छापों में खड़े राजा को व्यक्त करने वाला चित ate का प्रतीक है। पट 
ओर. वायुदेवः - भ्रथवा ara waar मिहिर को व्यक्त करने वाली श्रागे हाथ 
बढ़ाये खड़ी mafa वाली प्रतीक हैं। ये सांचे छोटे बड़े दोनों प्रकार के सिक्के डालने 
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‘ae हैं । हुविष्क के सिक्कों के सांचे भी दो प्रकार के हैं। एक तो वे हैं जिनमें ag 
हाथी पर सवार है; दूसरे वे हैं जिन पर वह भ्रासन पर बैठा हुआ है। पट के ओर 
-के प्रतीक में खड़े देवता की श्राकृति है जिसकी पहचान. सहज नहीं है । 
एक अन्य उल्लेखनीय बात यह है कि जहाँ ata सिक्‍कों के -साँचों के छाप 
स्पष्ट हैं वहीं कुषाण faasi के छाप स्पष्ट नहीं Bor ऐसा प्रतीत होता है जैसे उनके 
"छापने के लिए faa सिक्कों का प्रयोग किया गया हो । यही बात श्रतरंजीखेडा वाले 
fare में भी देखने में uda. cc ' r 


इस प्रसंग में यह तथ्य भी दृष्टव्य है कि mung feast के परीक्षण से प्रकटं 
होता है कि पहले निश्चित परिणाम. में घातु लेकर धातु .फलक ढाल लिया जाता था 
at तब ठप्पों (डाई) को ठोंक कर उन पर छाप दिया जाता था । इस प्रकार कृषाण 
Rem sl हुए ( डाइस्ट्रक ) हैं |. ढाले हुए. ( कास्ट ) नहीं t ऐसी भ्रवस्था में ये 
aia श्रौर उन पर .घिसी हुई छाप ag सन्देह उत्पन्न करते हैं कि इन सांचों. का 
उपयोगः कुषाण टकसालों द्वारा न हुआ होगा । श्रतरंजीखेड़ा के.- सांचे के प्रसंग F 
“यह मत प्रकट-किया गया है कि उसका झूठ-सिक्के बनाने के लिए प्रयोग gar होगा d 
ae पक्ष विचारणीय है | 


सिक्के बनाने के इन सांचोंसे ag तो निविवाद सिद्ध:.होता g fa 
नौरंगाबाद यौधेयों के समय में एक महत्व का टकसाल था । उनके पश्चात्‌ भी यह 

` टकसाल अन्य सिक्के ढालते का काम करता रहा। — 
.. इन सांचों के अतिरिक्त नौरंगाबाद के खेड़े से ग्रनेक प्याले के ढंग की कुठलियां 
भी मिली हैं। पकी हुई मिट्टी की कूठलियां सम्भवतः घातु के परिमाण के लिए 


नाम में ली जाती रही होंगी । सांचों में घातु इनमें भर कर डाला जाता होगा ताकि 
प्रत्येक सिक्का निश्चित तौल का बन सके d 


छोटे मुंह के बर्तन में तेल ala उड़ेलने के लिए जिस प्रकार के टिन saar 
"प्लास्टिक के कीप आज प्रयोग में श्राते हैं, Ha उसी ढंग के मिट्टी के उपकरण भी 
यहाँ मिले Š । सम्भवतः इनका प्रयोग सांचे की नलिका में सुम्यक रूप से धातु डालने 
के लिए किया जाता रहा होगा। कुछ श्रस्य उपकरंणों के भी श्रवशेष get प्राप्त हुए 
E जो कदाचित टकसांल के काम आते रहे ENDG पर.उन सबके वास्तविक प्रयोग के 
सम्बन्ध में समुचित श्रनुसंघान के उपरान्त हो कुछ कहा जा सकता है। - 


=- P 
E wot 


d. Technique of Casting Coins in Ancient India, pp. 43-43, 91: VI. 126-127.. 


THE SO - GALLED COIN OF . 
MAHAKSHATRAPA RUDRADAMAN II 
Nisar Ahmad | 


Mirashi publishes a Kshatrapa coin in this journal! on which- 
he reads the name of the issuer as Rudrad@mnah and as the legend. 
on the coins of Rudradaman who flourished in the middle of the 
second century A.D. ‘ends in the genitive affix sa’ he attributes it: 
to a later Rudradáman? whose? existence is known from the coins. 
of his son Rudrasena III* (now called Rudrasena IV ). But 
P. L. Gupta, in the editor's note, because of the absence of the- 
title svanin used for Rudradáman on the issues of his son and the 
peculiar form of the letter dra of the name Rudradáman, wants to- 
attribute it to Bhartridaman. Further, Mirashi affirms his stand: 


‘But the legend is $4U $1: whereas had it been a coin of 


Bhartridaman, it should have been like — u22 Y , Bha has. 


nowhere two long vertical strokes, If the letter is read as bha, 
the left vertical would have been even longer than the right one 


( Ü ans = Bha has never both the verticals of the same height,. 


not to say, the left one being longer than the right one....The- 
second letter also cannot be rtri. Ifitis read as tri, it will 
have to be regarded as brought considerably down than the- 
tra in Kshatrapasa’.? The learned scholar presents three contradi-- 
ctory statements. First he admits that ifit would have been the- 
name of Bhartridaman, the letter bka of his name must have both. 
of its verticals of equal size as is suggested by the above reprodu-- 
ction of the letters of his name, Then he writes that for the letter- 


I. JNSI, XXXI (1), pp. 22-24. 


2. Ibid, p, 22. 
3, His coins are not found, NNM, No. 4, p. 42, BMC, AWK, p. 178. 


4. BMC, AWK, pp. 179-188. 

b. J.NSI, XII (11), pp. 168-9; XXX, p. 98. 
6. JNSI, XXX (1), pp. 24-6, 

7. Ibid, XXX (1), p. 24. 
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bha; ‘the left vertical would have been even longer, than -the right 
one’; "Further he:holds that “ha has never both .the -verticals of 
the same height, ‘not to say the left,-one. being: longer -than the 
right one’, that is, the right vertical is longer than the left one. 
On this coin Gupta observes that the form of bha has a ‘longer left 
vertical line than that of right’ which is ‘unusual’. But in the 
light of Mirashi's secorid statement it is not necessary to. call. it 
unusual" and hence this:coin should undisputedly be attributed to 
Bhartridáman. | i l 2 ; ` j 


~ 


Mirashi draws the first. letter as X and identifies it as ru, 
Against this reading the following points may be considered. 


(i) The shape-of the letter drawn by Mirashi is wrong. 


Actually it is of this shape E The letter ra does nót turn to 


1 


right at its base, It would not be out of place to refer to the 
existence of a small, thin and oblique line drawn to left near the 
base of the vertical? But this small detached line may not be 
taken, to prove the proposed reading, as the bottom portion of 
the letter ra with the argument that on the terminating point of 
‘the "pen stroke the line naturally becomes thinner because 
the bottom right stroke’ is six times thick than the left thin 
‘oblique line and as thick as the vertical. In fact this left 
oblique line isa scratch and hence superfluous. We know 
that ‘w’ mütrà of the letter ru is shown by a small vertical line 


( J J?—appended above the bent except ona coin of Rudra- 


daman I*— on all the Western Kshatrapa coins where it occurs. 
But here the stroke of ‘u’ is annexed obliquely. 


1. JINSI, XXXI (1), p. 25. 
2. Ibid, pl, III. 2. ` ^ I 
3. BMC, AWK, pls. X, nos, 271, 280 ( Rudradaman I ); XI, 316, 321, 327 
( Rudrasirhha I ); XII, 340, 353, 358, 365, 368, ( Rudrasena I ); XIII, 388, 
392 ( Damasena); XV, 582, 586, 597, 608, 613, ( Rudrasena II ) 634, 663 
( Vis$vasirhha ); XVI, 686 ( Bhartridaman ). 
4. Ibid, pl. X. 276. 


~ 
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(ii) Both the letters rz and dra are extended down- 
wards almost equally in length,’ while here the letter ru is 


half of the letter dra in length. 


(ii) The mütrü of u is not attached with the letter ra on 
the coins of Yasodaman II son of Rudrasimha II and 
Rudrasena III? ( IV ) son of Rudradàman II. Rapson rightly 
admits that on the coins of Rudrasimha II, son of Jivadaman, ‘the 
vowel-sign is most frequently omitted in' letter ra? and on the 
coins of Yasodiman, too, ‘the vowelsign seems to be always 
omitted in this akshara’. Regarding the coins of Rudrasena III 
( IV ) he points out that *the inscription is so badly executed that 
it is often impossible to decide whether vowel-signs are intended 
ornot.7 Rudradiman II must have ruled ‘somewhere in the 
period between the years 249 and 270 ( A. D. 327 and 358 J)”. 
Certainly Rudrasimha II? and Yasodaman II preceded him. 
If the right-bottom slanting stroke shown so prominently is accep- 
ted as the sign of uküra, it will undoubtedly be considered as a 
unique case in the study of the palaeography of the Kshatrapa 
documents, | I 


1. Ibid, pls. X, Nos, 271, 272, 275, 276, 277, 280 ( Rudradaman 1); 281, 
283, 286( Dàmaghasada or D&majadasri I); XI. 295, £96, 297, 301, 302, 
303, 304, 306, 308, 311, 313, 314, 315, 316, 317, 318, 319, 320, 321, 222, 323 
( Rudrasirhba I); XIJ, 328, 330, 334, 335, 337, 340, 344, 348, 353, 356, 358, 
362, 365, 368, 369, 372 ( Rudrasena 1); XII. 377 ( Prithivisena ); XIII. 
37 , 384, 385, 388, 392, 395, 339 ( Damasena); 425 ( Damajadasri IT ); 
XV, 582, 585, 586, 588, 593, 597, 600, 608, 610, 612, 613 ( Rudrasena IT); 
633, 663 ( Vi$vasirhha ); XVI. 678, 686, 706 ( Bhartridáman ); XVI. 767, 
770, 771, 719 ( Rudrasirbha II); XVII, 802, 805, 806, 807, 811, ( Yasodaman 

II j; 812, 817, 818, 819, 830, 839, 841, 849, 853, 868 ( Rudrasena III ); .904, 
906 ( Sirhhasena ); 907, 99g, 911, 925, 926 ( Rudrasiriha III). 

2. Ibid, pl. XVII, nos. 802, 805, 806, 807, 811, 

3. Ibid, 812, 817, 818, 819, 830, 839, 841, 849, 853, 868. 

4. Ibid, p. 170, f. n. 7. I 

5. Ibid, p. 17°. 

8, Ibid, p. 175, f. n. 3. 

7. Ibid, p. 179, f. n. 1. 

8. Ibid, p. 168, f. n. 1. 

9. His coins are dated in Saka 227—313 A. D., ibid, pp. 170 f, 

340. The coins of this ruler are dated in Saka 239.264—317, 332 A. Di, ibid, 
pp. 175 fi. | 
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Therefore, in no case this letter can be regarded as ru, In 
fact it is a part of the letter whose right portion is confused with 
the second letter by Mirashi. We know that the Brahmi letter 
bha inthe Kshatrapa records is formed by two verticals and a 
horizontal line connecting them in the middle. The left vertical is 
sometimes drawn straight! and sometimes turned to right. 
Therefore this left vertical can well be taken as the left part of 
the letter bka and in this case the oblique line appended at the 
middie of this vertical undoubtedly is the connecting line of 
the two verticals of the letter bka. 


Mirashi reproduces the eye-copy of the second letter as 4 and 


reads it dra. But dra of this shape is unknown in the Indian palaeo- 
graphical texts, For identifying this letter as dra we can look into 
the other Kshatrapa coins where it occurs, The letter dra is shaped 


as 9 on the coins of Rudradáman I, Damaghasada, Rudrasimha 


J, Rudrasena I, Prithvisena, Damasena, Damajadaésri II, Rudrasena 


II, Visvasimha, and Bhartridiman,® and ; or | on the 


issues of Rudrasimha II, Yaśodāman II, Rudrasena III (IV), 
Simhasena and Rudrasimha III,* the later Kshatrapas who 
flourished in the 4th century A. D.5 The latter forms of the letter 
dra also suggest that in this period the arch of the letter da flattens 
and consequently covers less area; but surprisingly enough the letter 
read as dra on the present coin that falls in the later group of the 
coins covers much more area. Hence the upper vertical should be 


4 


1. BMC, AWK, pl. XVI, No. 708. 

2. Ibid, pl. XV, 666, 672; XVI, 681. 

3, See, p. 163 f. n. 3. 

4. BMC, AWK XVI. 767 ff. ( Rudrasirkha IL); XVII, 796 ff, ( Yasodamam 
II); 812 ff, ( Rudrasena III); 904 ff. ( Sirhhasena ); 907 ff. ( Rudrasena. 
JI) 

5. Ibid, pp. 170 ff. 
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taken asthe part of the first: letter, the right vertical of the 
_ letter bka. ss vm PE 


d. F. ate’ EC eX 4 pi 
: : ie, ME 


Mirashi also asks us to ignore the angle on the right because 
it is ‘accidental due to the slipping of the tool of the die-cutter. 
. Hardly anyone will subscribe to the view that because of the care- 
lessness of the die-cutter the tool glided to the extent that it 
produced not only onestroke but'two strokes from two directions 
to shape them as , ] and that too as thick as that of the letters 
and it was the result of the same .carelessness that the bottom 
stroke of the supposed ra was, instead of left, turned to right 
Similar strokes on the top of the letter ¢yi can well be marked on 
the photograph of a coin of Bhartridaman. In fact the left stroke , 
is the head-mark of the’ letter tri. We notice the similar stroke 
on the head of the succeeding letter da on this very coin. The 
vertical line joining at the right end of this head-mark of the 
letter 7r? is undoubtedly is the stroke of r E 
Mirashi writes that for the letter bha Gupta drew his 'atten- 
tion to the figure of coin no. 672 ( pl. XV) of the BMC, which: 
is very faint.’ But the illustration is not so faint that the letter bha 
cannot be marked. It is written above the crescent on hill. One 
is also astonished. that Mirashi instead of plates turns over the 
page nos. 153 and 155 where the eye copies of the legends are 
given and holds that ‘bka has never both the verticals of the same.’ 
height, not to say the left one being longer than. the right one, as 
Gupta has presumed.’ It means that the letter Aa has its right 
vertical longer. Had he himself examined all the photographs of. 
the coins bearing the name of Bhartridiman I am sure he. would, 
not have been misguided by the eye copies. The photographs of 
the: coins, nos.. .666, 670, 672, 681, 706, 708, and 719, clearly. 
reveal that both the verticals of the letter bha are of the same size.5. 


1. If Mirashi would have seen the illustration of the coin of Kshatrapa 
Rudrasena lII published by himself in the just preceding issue ( JNSI, 
XXX, pp. 92 ff. pl. IV. 2, ) where the letters va and dra'occur and there 
too the wkava is not added, he would not have committed this blunder. 

2. JN SI, XXXI (1), p. 25 Pone al 

3. BMC, AWK, pl. XVI, 681, eed 

4, Ibid, pls. XV, XVI. Be a 

$. Mirashi himself publishes a coin of Bhartridáman ( JNSI, XXIII, p. 337, 
pl. X. 10 ) where both the verticals of the letter bha are of the same height. 


+ 


~ 
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“If any of the two verticals of the letter differs in size it is incidental 
-and not deliberate. 


r i 
P Be 3% 


Mirashi goes on to say that ‘the second letter also cannot be 
iri. Ifit is read as ४77, it will have to be regarded as brought 
considerably down than the ira in Kshatrapasa’, But it is against 
-the fact. The letter tra on the coins is brought considerably down 
than the letter trit “The same arë the positions of thé' letter ra 


€ rn 


.and the second disputed letter on the present coin. ^ ^ U `: 
; ; 
Kshatrapa Rudradáman II seems to have revived the title of 
svamin® and it was used. by all the Kshatrapa rulers. who. followed 
him. Its absence on the coin of Rudradaman may be explained 
away by assuming that.he adopted it not with his. accession and 
-that the present coin was,struck prior to this occasion bit. we can. 
-not agree with the view ‘of. Mirashi that it ‘came into vogue. 
-after the time of Rudradáman JT’. In the latter case the objection 
of Gupta becomes valid; ‘If the son of Rudradaman calls his 
"father svami on his coins, it could not be merely his own fancy for 
"the title. If he had the fancy for the title, he would have used it for 
himself and not for his father.’ There is no instance in the 
 Kshatrapa coinage that a king who did not use this title on his coins 
"was so styled on the coins of his son though there is an example 
"that Jayadaman who adopted this title$ was not addressed with this 
title by his son" and whereas the known evidences of the later 
. Kshatrapa coins suggest that kings who styled svimin on their coins | 
are also designated with this title on the coins of their sons.? 
"Therefore the absence of this title on the present coin certainly 
-does not affect its attribution to Rudradaman II, but the correct 
forms of the letters cannot be set aside. 


1. Ibid, pl. XV nos. 633, 706, 708, 713. 

2, The title of Svami was first taken by Kshatrapa Jayadiman (BMC, AWK, 
pp. 76.277) and after him it was used by Rudradaman II as he is called 
Rajho Mahákshatrapa Svamin Kudradáman oa the coins of his son (ibid, 
pp. 179 f. ). Š 

-3. NNM, 4, pp. 43 ff. 
4, INSI, XXXI(1), p, 25. 
-5. NNM, 4, pp. 32 ff, 

6. BMC, AWK, pp. 70-7. ‘ 

Ibid. pp. 78 ff a ME IL MM 1, EI 
«8. Rudrasena III (IV) and Sirhhasena are called sv@min-not only on their own 
coins but the coins of their successors too, NN M, 4, pp..42.f 
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Thus the real forms of the letters can be drawn as HJ i- 


The first letter can be well compared with the letter ba ( BH) 


on the coins of Bhartridáman! and Vi$vasena.? The slight large-- 
ness of the left vertical as compared to the right one can be taken 
as incidental. The second letter can also be compared with êri 


( 4 ) on the coins of the said two kings.? The right upper- 


Stroke on the second letter is r. Thus the first two letters can be- 
deciphered as Bharifi. As there is no dispute over the ending- 
letters damnaz, the name of the issuer can be read as Bharttid à mnah.. 


. 1. BMC, AWE, pl. XV, 666, 668, 870, 672; X Vt, 681, 607, 608. 


2, Ibid, pl. XVI, 719. . 
3. Ibid, pl. XV. 666 ff. (Bhartsidiman) pl, XVI, 719 ff. (ViSvasena). 4 


THE COIN OF BHARTRIDAMAN, WRONGLY 
READ AS RUDRADAMAN. 
| ` Sant Lal Katare | 


Mirashi publishes a coin of the Western Kshatrapas in this 
Journal, But his reading of the name Rudradáman from what 
clearly is Bhartridiman on the coin is not correct. Hiš conjectural 
"restoration of the legend as ‘‘Rajiia [Maha]......[Mah2] Kshatrapasa 
Rudradamnah’’, the eye-copy of that portion of the legend in Brahmi 
-characters where the name occurs and the supposition - that the 
"title svàm? came to be adopted only after the time of Rudradamnah 
II and not from his own, the arguments that he brings forth in 
“support of his reading Rudradámabh in place of Bhartridamnah 
on the coin, are also not correct. 


Mirashi has brought about a  metamorphosis of Bhartri- 
dámnah into Rudradàmnah in his eye-copy which he repro- 
-duces to justify his reading: Along with its middle horizontal 
stroke he separates the left vertical stroke from the right vertical 
-stroke of the letter which otherwise is clearly a bha and reads it 
asru and then detaching the lower portion ( i.e. ffi) from the 
-suprascript r portion of what otherwise clearly is 7777, connects it 
with the right vertical stroke of bhg, to read it as dra; and having 
“thus changed the entire form and shape of the letters reads 
them as rudra. The suprascript r portion of rírz, which otherwise 
“he is not in a position to explain, he shows as a Brahmi like ma 
-symbol over what he reads as dra. But how was it that this symbol 
came to be added at that particular place and of all the Western 
"Kshatrapa coins on that particular coin alone, he does not explain. 
He also misrepresents the third letter da in his eye-copy. Even if 
.bha on the coin with a little longer left limb than is usually the case 
-may seem somewhat unusual, the dra (of Rudra) of Mirashi’s eye- 
-copy is the most unusual in the entire epigraphy of the Western 
.Kshatrapa coinage, more so when it is compared with the da 


1, JNSI, XXXI, pp. 22-24, pl. III. 1-3. 
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that follows what Mirashi reads as Rudra. Mirashi’s argument 
that da has taken that unusual shape because of an ‘accidental’ 
‘slipping of the, tool of the die cutter’ would better apply~to- 
explain away the smaller, father insignificant, unusualness: 
in the form of bha, for the ‘slipping’ ‘of the tool of the- 
die-cutter’ in its case is of a much lesser degree, Several 
coins may be quoted to show’ that the Brahmi characters. 
have not retained the same form on all of them, even when these 
coins belong to the same king and issued from the same place. 
These were evidently because the space on the coins was not always. 
proportionate to the size of the legends that were tó be accommo- 
dated on them, as also because the human hands that made the 
dies were not always the same nor that they were all equally 
proficient'and careful in the job. I need not burden this text with 
examples; it is unnecessary also for the reason that the name om 
the coin is clearly Bhartridáman, even if-Mirashi would prefer to 
hold on to his own different reading of the name. | 


Another important evidence that makes Mirashi’s reading 
Rudradaman untenable is the legend on the coin itself. Mirashi 
reads the legend as: Rajfia [ Maha ] .... [ Maha j Kshatrapasa: 
Rudicedamnah, If it was a coin of Rudradaman II, this Mirashi's 
legend would on restoration run as: Rüjáia f Mahükshatrapasa - = 
damnaputrasa Ràjfíia Maha J kshatrapasa Rudradamnah. This would 
hot be correct, since if it was a coin of Rudradáman II, the 
legend would have been: Rajña Mahakshatrapasa —d amnaputrasa: 


Rajña Mahakshatrapasa svimi-Rudrad àmnah. 


Since the name of the father of Rudradáman II is not 
known, bis full name is not added to the restored legend above. 
Rapson had thought that he was ]ivadàáman.? Whether it was 
Jivad&man or some one else, what is certain is that his name had. 
consisted of four letters, because practically all other kings of the: 
family have only four letters to make their names. 

The way Mirashi reads the legend is impossible for two: 
reasons: one, that it omits the title sodm which Rudradaman,. 
according to the coins of his son Rudrasena III? has had; the 


1. 7NSI, XXXI, p. 24. 
9. BMC, AWK, p. cxliii, 
3. Ibid. pp. 179 f. ` 
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second, that it adds ( conjecturally ) Maha before Kshatrapasa 
occurring a second time before the king who issued the coin, even 
when there is no trace of it on the coin, This Mirashi evidently 
does in order to justify his reading Rudradámnah, because Rudra- 
dáman holds the title Mahakshatrabasa on the coins of his son svami 
Rudrasena III.! x 


The legend on the coin can only be restored as: Rajio Ma 
[hàkshatrapasa Rudrasenaputrasa Rijiah] Kshatrapasa Bharitidamnak. 


This lenged has twentyfive letters like the one on the other 
coins of Bhartridaman. Mirashi’s legend would have twentyseven- 
letters because he omits suami from it. If it was a coin of 
Rudradiman II, it would have had twentynine letters. If between: 
IX and III only eleven letters could be accommodated, one would 
wonder if sixteen or eighteen letters could have been arranged in. 
between III and IX. Even as itis, it would have been difficult 
to arrange fourteen letters of the legend of the coin of: 
Bhartridaman. l 


The only conclusion that may be drawn is the Mirashi’s 
reading of the name Rudradāman and the legend on the coin is 
not correct and that the coin belongs to Bhartridiman as already 


pointed out by Gupta, 


, 1. BMC, AW K, pp. 153 ff, 
2. Ibid, 
8. 7NSI, XXXI, pp, 24-26. 


ON THE HORSEMAN TYPES OF 
THE GUPTAS 
F. P. Singh 


The Horseman coin-types of the Guptas were issued by 
Chandragupta II and Kumaragupta I only. This coin-type 
seems to have been among the popular coin types of .the two 
kings concerned. The coins of the two kings bear general 
resemblance as regards their obverse and reverse motifs. But 
the coins of Kumiragupta present a development over that of his 
father's in the circular obverse legend and the depiction of a 
goddess feeding peacock on the reverse. 

The main purpose of the present note is to refute certain views 
` about the real significance of this coin type of the Guptas. The 
views about the nature of this type extended by A. S. Altekart. 
and S. V. Sohoni? do not appear to be acceptable. | 

It has been suggested regarding the Horseman coin type of 
Chandragupta that the king “was probably himself a renowned: 
horseman and he may, therefore, have conceived the idea of: 
representing himself on some of his coins as riding on his horse. 
and marching to the battle-field to win martial glory.” It is 
quite possible that Chandragupta and Kumáragupta* may have 
been good at riding but this was bardly a reason to have led to 
the issue of a coin type. It seems that horsemanship was not a very 
important achievement for ancient Indian kings and possibly also 
nobility to have required its commemoration on a coin-type. 

S. V. Sohoni® suggests that the horseman coins belong to the 
‘manovinoda category’, to which later ‘the ideology of either the 


1. BHC, p. XXXI; The Coinage of the Gupta Empire, p. 121. 

2. INC, I, pts. I-II, pp 4 ff. 

3. BHC, p XXI; cf. The Coinage of the Gupia Empire, p. 121. 

4, Nosuch suggestion has been made by Altekar about the horseman coin 
type of KumáZragupta I, 

5. INC, pts. I-II, pp 4-5 Earlier Sohoni believed that the obverse 
scene of the coins presented king as coming back home after. concluding 
his campaign. And a reverse of Chandragupta II showing a standing 
facing female figure representing a vdasaka-sajjika holding.a garland 

FNST, XIX, p. 161 ) is no longer held by him. . š 
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Sun or Moon riding on horseback’ was attached by Kumáragupta I. 
Further writing about the type he says that “the King on the 
horseback is occasionally shown holding a bow and many times 
even without it, ie. very lightly armed.........since it was neither 
_ a scene in a battle nor a mere show of horsemanship, it could be 
none other than a depiction of hunting based on skill in 
archery.’ With regard to this suggestion, I have to state that 
there is nothing in these coins that can be taken to connect them 
with hunting. And if the king carrying a bow on these coins has 
led Sohoni to connect this type with hunting, the Archer types of 
the Guptas too possibly can be related with hunting. But this is 
extremely doubtful and cannot be supported by any evidence. 


Most important Gupta Kings are known to have struck 
independent coin-types of the hunting series. And the only ruler 
who issued coins showing him engaged in hunting a rhinoceros 
from horseback is Kumáragupta. Another type of the king how- 
ever shows him hunting a lion from an elephant back. Thus the 
idea to start a new type by mixing two distinct types was perhaps 
first initiated under Kumaragupta.2 Therefore, at least, Chandra- 
gupta's Horseman type cannot be associated with hunting. The 
Gupta Kings issued mrigayà coin-types which are definitely known, 
therefore, had the Horseman type been really intended to pass on 
as a mrigaya-type it must have been struck accordingly. Therefore, 
these coins cannot be associated with mrigayā or hunting. 


It seenis that Sohoni was impressed by literary references 
about hunting from horseback, similar representations in. art and 
the analogy of a similar practice followed by the Sassanian Kings 
of Persia, The literary and art materials used by him definitely 
refer to hunting from horseback but the horseman types of 
the Guptas contain nothing to connect them with hunting i 


Referring to Chandrapidas hunt in Aa@dambari he. states that 
Bana has mentioned the kings “‘hair as dishevelled while galloping 


1. INC, I, pts. I-II, pp. 6-7. E. 
“2, His elephant rider type Seems to have been used together with the Lion- 
` slayer typein the minting of what is now:known as the Elephant rider 
~"“Hion-slayer type. Later Prakagaditya suppose by mixed the horseman and 
lion-slayer types of his predecessors in thé fninting of his, horseman lion- 
slayer type. ue g 
3. INC, I, pp, 7-9. de wd ui e 


+ 
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‘back homewards,” To him this is represented in exactly the same 
- way on a coin of Chandragupta? which is described as king to r. 
„with “his dishevelled hair......flying behind.”* In this connection 
it can be said that a natural representation of the king on' à 
galloping horse would normally has to be shown similarly. This 
is too much to connect this type with mrigayá-types on such flimsy 


~ 


similarities. 


Sohoni further suggests that Chandragupta’s mint masters gave 
another suggestion through the Horseman types of the King. 
. According to mythology the Sun-god rides on a chariot drawn by 
one or seven horses. Chandragupta ‘by publicising himself as 
Vikramaditya’ led his followers to assume Zditya ending virudas. 
And his mint masters ‘could not have ignored this consideration 
of the association between the Sun and the horse. But probably 
this is too much for Chandragupta is not styled as Vikramaditya 
on these coins. Besides literature shows that Sürya moved on à 
chariot? and not on horses. And the Sua is associated more with 
the chariot tban with the horses, therefore, also this view seems to 
be untenable. This explanation of Sohoni does not ‘partly explain’ 
the Lion-slayer types of Chandragupta. He says that lions are 
associated with darkness in Sanskrit literature and therefore “the 
lion-hunt coin-type depicted a victory of light over darkness—an - 
idea which could very properly be introduced by a Vikramaditya.” 
As we have observed elsewhere the mrigayà coin types of the 
Guptes do not contain any symbolism political or otherwise and 
should be taken purely as mrigaya types. x 


Some legends on the horseman type coins of Kumiragupta I 
refer to him as a moon. And Moon according to mythology 
rides one or ten horses and is called Dafasvah as the sun is styled 
as Saptasvah.5 But this explanation of the type too rests on 
flimsy grounds and therefore cannot be accepted. This suggestion 


1. INC, 1, p. 10 

2. BHC, p. 175, No. 1071. 

3. Development of Hindu Iconography, pp. 429, 436-38, Brihatsamhita (ch. 
57. 46-8 ) makes no mention either of the chariot or of the horses. Can 
we therefore conclude that in Gupta period the sun was not associated 
with the chariot drawn by horses, 

4. JINSI, XXIV. EE s 

5. INC, I, p. 12. is A. 5 
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-of ours against that of Sohoni is also confirmed by the fact that 
Kumáragupta's special viruda was mahendraditya which is found on 
"his Chhatra and Repousse! type coins in gold and also on some of 
his silver coins. Therefore, it seems that Kum&ragupta refers to 
himself as aditya and although he is mentioned as a moon on the 
earth? or in the Gupta line,? he does not seem to have been 
“represented as,a moon on horseback on the obverse of his 
horseman type. 


. Sohoni further thinks that the Horseman-lion-slayer type of 
“Prakasaditya is the best illustration of the idea conveyed by the 
Horseman types of Chandragupta IJ and Kumargupta I. This is 
based on the supposition that Prakasaditya was a  viruda of 
"Bhánugupta.* But the attribution of Prakaá$aditya coins is 
-controversial and as regards its obverse motif it is a combination 
. of the Horseman and Lion-slayer coin types of the Guptas. And 
its subject matter leads us to connect it with the mrigayt types 
than with the Horseman coins of the Guptas. 


In the light of what has been said above it seems that the 
Horseman types of the Guptas have nothing to connect them with 
myigaya types of the Guptas and their equation with the sun and 
-the moon. Possibly the real significance of the Horseman and 


.many other types of the Guptas has not yet been pointed out.5 


x `° 


1. The Coinage of the Gupta Empire, p. 206-7, 213-4. 

2, Ibid, p. 174 ` : š "EN 

:3 Ibid, p. 176 - E 

4. JNSI, XX. p. 74. E CEN i 

4, Presently I am making an attempt to discuss all Gupta typesin Gold: to 
determine the real nature and significance of the coins which will be 
published shortly in a book form. — e hae 


» 
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NOTES ON SOME MEDIEVAL COINS 
P, C. Roy 


I 
A Coin of Karna of the Kalachuri 
Dynasty of Tripuri 


V. V. Mirashi! has published a copper coin.2 He reads the 
legend on the obverse as ( Sri ) mad-Ra in the first line and ( tna } 
deva in the second line. Thus he has attributed this coin to- 
Ratnadeva II of the Kalachuri dynasty of Ratnapura. According 
to Mirashi? there is a 'sheathed dagger below some indistinct 
objects on the reverse. l 


P. L. Gupta* has questioned the description of the reverse- 
device of this coin'as suggested by Mirashi. According to him 
there isa crude representation of the seated goddess. But P. L 
Gupta does not say anything about the reading of the name on 


the obverse. 


I have examined a good number of coins of the Kalachuri 
rulers of Ratnapura including those of Ratnadeva II. The legend 
written on the coin in question does no: tally with any other coin. 
of Ratnadeva II of the Kalachuri dynasty of Ratnapura. On the 
coins of Ratnadeva the letters in the first line are Srimadra, I do. 
not find any trace of ma, dorr on the present coin. To me the 
letter seems to be ka. The letter Sr? is partly visible and the 
major part of itis out of flan. The letters de and va are clear 
in the second line. There is also a trace of some letter before 
the word deva in the second line. Thus I propose that the whole 
legend should be read as Sri-Karnadeva. 


1. JNSI, III, pl. ITI, 9; CH, IV, pl. A il, ह 
2. Its weight is 233 grains and size 6", JNSI,IIL p.31. © 9 ४४ 
3.-Ibid , p. 31. | Ee LE a EM a 
4,.JNSI, XIV, pp. 86-87 ih | LS 
5. A, S. Altekar also noticed this coin, but does notsay anything about the- 
reading, ibid,, p. 87 ( Editor's note) e “४ 
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Similar Ka can be noticed in several inscriptions! of the 
‘Kalachuris of Tripuri including those of Karna. 

This coin can be attributed to Karna, the famous Kalachuri 
ruler’ of Tripuri. The seated goddess device on the reverse as 
‘suggested by P. L, Gupta would support this attribution because 
"Gaügeyadeva, Karpa’s father, issued a large number of the seated 
:goddess type of coins. The territories of the Kalachuris of Tripuri 
' and Ratnapura were side by side and so a coin of Karna of 
Tripurī can be found in the territory of Ratnapura. 


Li 


II 
A Coin of Jagadeva ( ? ) ( 1170-1175 ) 


A. S. Altekar? has published a copper coin? on the obverse 
of which he read the legend as Srimad-Ratnadeva. But in our 
opinion this reading is not correct, The letter ma and the part 
-of Sri before ma in che first line are clear. The word dera in the 
-second line is also very clear. The letter after ma which is only 
partly visible seems to us to be a part of the letterjz. Thus the 
word in first line will be Srimaja. The prefix cannot be associated 
with the name Ratnadeva, which name is always associated with 
Srimad. Againin the second line there is a letter partly visible 
before the word deva, We cannot read it as ina because tna has 


always been written on the coins of Ratnadeva like = « Here 


both the lines standing for ta and na are straight. But, on the 
present coin there is a curve, and there is only one line on the 
left. We are inclined to read it asja. Thus the restored name 
would be Srimaja(ja )gadeva. Thus the prefix Srimaja fits with 
the name Jagadeva. . Jagadeva.came to the throne of the Kalachuri 
dynasty of Ratnapura after Jajalladeve II and before Ratnadeva 
III. Jagadeva ruled for not less than five years (1170-1175). 
"We are inclined to attribute this coin to Jagadeva and not to 
Ratnadeva III as suggested by A. S. Altekar. - According to A: S. 
Altekar* the reverse of this coin has a rude sketch of a horseman 


l. Banaras Plate of Karna, CII, IV, pl. XXXVIII, 1-3; Goharwa Plates of 
Karna, ibid., pl. XL. and other inscriptions ( See-ibid. ) A 
35, IV, pp. 34-35, pl. II, 19 ; Ug y 2. 

3, It's weight is 52.5 grains and the shape is oval. 5" x 6”, ibid., p. 34 } ; 

4. Ibid, pp: 34-35. “ ` riu 2 "ELS 
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charging with a lance. He says that the horseman type had. 
become popular in the Punjab and north U. P. in tlie 12th century 
and so Ratnadeva III may have issued some copper coins of this- 
type! But when we look closely we do not find the ‘sketch of any ` 
horseman on the reverse.’ It seems to us that there is representation | 
of a bush or tree, A man is looking behind the bush. Only the 
head of the man is visible 


IH 
Coins of Sallakshayapala 


A name, Sri Sallakshapapaladeva?, appears on several horse- 
man and bull type of billon coins. There is also the word Sri 
Samantadeva on the reverse. They generally weigh about 50- 
grains. Cunningham attributed these coins to Sallakshanapala 
of Tomara dynasty and fixed his date as 978-1003 A. D. Cunnin- - 
gham? further suggested that this ruler ruled at Kanauj. It is 
very difficult to accept this attribution. These coins,can not be. 
placed in the 10th century. They look like the coins of Anaüga- 
pala, Madanapala, Somesvara and Prithviraja III. Thus the coins 
belong to about the 12th century A. D. Tajul Masir? mentions. 
one Rai Solankhapala asa great ruler of Gwalior having many 
forts, soldiers and elephants. This Rai is mentioned as a ruler 
who fought with the Muslims and later sued for pardon and agreed: 
to pay tribute to Muhammad bin Sam in.1196. He was a prince 
of the Parihara dynasty of Gwalior. Tughril Bahaud-din, the 
Commander of Muaizz-ud-din Muhammad bin Sam later har- 
assed Solankhapala so much that he surrendered his fort and it 
was annexed to the Delhi Sultanate’. We think that these coins 
belong to this Solankhapala of Gwalior.? 


1. Ibid, p. 35. 

2. CMI, p. 85; NC, 1956, p. 314. 

3. IMC, I, p. 259. 

4. CMI, p. 88. 

5. Ibid, pp. 80-85; ASR, I, p. 149. 

6. Elliot and Dowson, History of India, 11, p. 228, 

प्र, The Struggle for Empire, p. 56 

8, L. Gopal ( Early Mediaevel Coin-Types of Northern India, p. 42 ) aitributed 
these coins to Sahanapala, a prince of Yadu dynasty of Bayana 
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-t Iy 
COINS OF KUNWARAPALA OF BAYANA 


One gold coin of the seated goddess. type has been reported 
from Ludhiana ( Punjab ). It was published and illustrated by 
Adris Banerji who attributed it to Kumarapala of the Chaulukya 
dynasty of Gujarat? But we do not accept the reading of the 
legénd as suggested by A. Banerji. The legend on this coin really 
réads as Srimat kunwar fala deva. This reading is also found on one 
coin of the British Museum.? These two coins do not tally with 
the other 18 coins of Kumárapala.? Hence these two coins should. 
be attributed to another Kumárapála. Thakkur Pheru* has men- 
tioned the Pauma or Padmà type (seated goddess type) of one 
Kumaru: This Kumaru is really the Kumárapala of Tribhuvana- 

giri; He was defeated by Bahaud-din-Tughril, the commander 
of Muhammad bin Sam in 1196 A. D.S Hence we attribute these 
tWo coins to this Kunwarpala ( Kumāru ) of ‘Tribhuvanagiri 
( modern Bayana ). 


A. Banerji’ reports that the Ludhiana coin is of gold, but 
the British Museum coin seems to be of very base gold. These two 
coins have similar features on the reverse also. The Ludhiana 
coin weigh 61. 29° grns. and its size is .7''. | 


EDITOR’S NOTE 
In an interesting note published above P. C. Roy has 
offered some interesting suggestions about the reading of the 


legends and attribution of some mediaeval Indian coins. How- 
ever, they fail to carry conviction. 


I. As regards the copper coin which is sought to be attri- 
buted to the Kalachuri King Karna of Tripuri, the suggestion of 


1, ANSI, XXVI, pp. 235-38, pl. VIII, I; Cunningham ( CMI, p. 85 ) attributed 
it to a prince of Tomara dynasty, 

2, Photo of the coins supplied to us. 

3. Deposited in the British Museum. 

4, Dravya Parihsha, Gatha no, 57. 

5. See, f. n. 

6. The Struggle for Empire, p. 56. 

7. JNSI, XXVI, p. 235. 

8. Ibid, p. 237. 
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P. L. Gupta that the reverse device isa crude representation of 
the seated goddess, which was accepted by Altekar, appears quite 
reasonable. But the legend on its obverse cannot be read as 
Sri-Karnadeva as suggested by Roy. What we reads in the first line 
as ka is really ma and the lower part of dra. The letter ma closely 
resembles the same letter on other Kalachuri coins illustrated 
bv Mirashi in 7NST, TIT, pl. IIT; and, Inscriptions of the Kalachuri- 
Chedi Era, CIT, YV, pl. A. Moreover, the letter read by the author 
as ka does not agree with the form of ka in the Kalachuri inscrip- 
tions mentioned by him. The lower part of the right limb of ka 
is quite straight in Karna’s own inscriptions (vide 2bid., pl. 
XXXVII, line 4; pl. XL, line 1, etc.), whereas it is very much 
curved towards the vertical on the coin under reference. As 
regards the lower part of dra the only difference is that it is some- 
what rounded, whereas that on some other coins of Ratnadeva 
is angular. This may indicate that they were issued from different 
mints, The use of different forms of the same letter or letters 
during the reign of one and the same king is not unknown. 
Secondly, on the coins of all the Kalachuri Kings of Tripuri and 
Ratnapura the roval honorific is invariantly given in the form 
Srimat or its variants Srimad or Srimaj. Therefore, if the coin in 
question was issued by Karna, the legend must have been 
Srimat-Karnadeva. There is, however, no trace of ¢ before the so- 
called ka, It may also be mentioned in this connection that the 
legend on the seal of the Goharva plates of Karna is also Srimat- 
Karnnadeva£ and not Sri-K arnadevak (ibid, pl. XL.). 


Thus the coin can in no case be attributed to Karna. So 
far as the representation of the Goddess on the reverse is concerned, 
it is known to have been adopted by the Chandellas, the Gahada- 
valas, the Tomaras and others, There is, therefore, nothing 
surprising if the Kalachuris of South Kosala utilised the same 
device on the reverse of some of their coins. It is noteworthy in 
the present context that Lakshmi being bathed by two elephants 
(Abisheka- Lakshmi) is represented on the seals of the copper-plate 


grants of the Kalachuris of Ratnapura. 

II. Roy's reading of the legend on the second coin also is 
not convincing. As pointed out by him, deva in the second line 
is quite clear. But the letter before it, only a part of which is 


- 
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visible, looks more like tna than ga (the author reads itas ja, 
probably by oversight, while he actually seems to mean ga) as 


suggested by him, The letter is almost identical with tna | 


as found on the coins of Ratnadeca II (vide ZNST, III, pl. III, 6-8; 
CI}, IV, pl. 8-10). . Even the last letter of the first line, which is 
only partly visible, can very welt be read as dra. But even sup- 
posing for a moment that the coin was struck by Jagaddeva, ihe 
Kalachuri King of South Kosala, the legend should have been 
Srimaj-Fagaddeva, and Srimaj (Ja)gadeva as suggested by the author. 
It is worthwhile mentioning here that the name of J ag addeva 
appears as such in the Kharod Stone Inscription of Ratnadeva III 
(ibid., p. 357, v. 13.) and the Pendrabandh Plates of Pratapamalla 


(1bid., p. 546, v. 11), and not as Jagadeva, 


III. The attribution of a coin to one or the other ruler of 
the same name is purely a matter of opinion unless some definite 
evidence is available to decide the point. But if the legend can 
be any guide, the coin of Sallakshanapila in question appears to 
be earlier than those of the Tomara king  Anaügapala, the 
Chahamana kings Someévara II, Prithviraja III, the Gahadavala 
king Madanapala and the. Narwar king Chahadadeva. On the 
reverse of the coin of Sallakshanapila the legend is simply 
i Sri-Samantadeva, while on the coins of most of the above-meritioned 
rulers the word Madhava or Asüvari is added before it. A study of 
the development of the legend would suggest that generally 
speaking the coins with the simpler legend Sri-Samantadeva are 
earlier than those with Madhava Sri-Samantadeva or Astvari Sri- 
Samantadeva. I would, therefore, prefer to follow Cunningham 
who attributed the coin to the Tomara king of that name. 

IV. The legend on the fourth coin in question also is 
undoubtedly 

line 1. Srima(t)-Ku- 
line 2, marapala- 
line 3, devah 


and not Srima(d) Kumarapala(d)eva, as read by Adris Banerji 
( JNSEXXVI, p. 237 ) or Srimat-Kunwarapaladeva as suggested by 
Roy. Grammatically speaking, there can be only ¢ not d, before 
ku. Kumara is, of course, meant for Kumara, the first part of the 
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name Kumarapaladeva, And as Lakshmi Type-coins are known- to 
have been issued by the Tomara kings also, there.is, nothing wrong 
in attributing this coin of the same type to the homonymous 
Tomara king. As regards the'British Museum piece-mentioned by 
Roy, we are not in a position to say anything as we have not seen 


the photograph. | 
Ajay Mitra Shastri 


ATTRIBUTION OF COINS -WITH THE LEGEND. 
SRI LAKSHUMA 
B. D. Chattopadhyaya 


In 1941, G. H. Khare published a class of coins which were 
found in the Vichitragad and Panchagad taluks of the then Bhor 
-state and were preserved in the treasury of Bhor.' These coins 
known in popular terminology as Padma-tinkas, were found in 
association with another group bearing the legend Šrī Rama or 
Srt Sri Rama, and rightly attributed to Yadava Ramachandra. All 
. the devices that occur on the first group are identical with those 
on the Yadava coins from the same ‘finds, but the legend on.this 
type reads Sr? Lakshuma. In the absence of any other positive 
evidence, Khare was inclined to attribute this type to. Lakshmidevi, 
the queen of the Kalyani-Chialukya ruler. Vikramaditya. VI. ( 1076 
A.-D.—1126 A. D. ). 


A. S. Altekar disagreed with this view on the following 
grounds:2 first, padmatankas definitely attributable to the Kalyani 
Chalukyas are not known; second, no coins of _ Vikramaditya VI 
have been found in the hoards which yielded the present groups 
of, coins; third, other instances of mediaeval Indian queens issuing 
coins independently of their husbands are. unknown.  Altekar 
himself was inclined to think that these coins were not dynastic 
. issues at all, but “‘padmatankas of the- Ramatanka variety, bearing 
the names and not the portraits of some of the Ramayana heroes, 
and suggested that the name Lakshu;nà should. be taken as a prakri- 
tised abbreviation.of Lakshmana, the name of a Rámáyana hero. 


If Khare’s attribution of the Sri Lakshumà coins is uncertain, 
Altekar's objections and interpretation of their nature are equally 
unjustified, - The identity. of-their fabric with that of, the coins of 


P 

1..2NSI, JIL , pp..53-54. 

2.. Ibid ,, pp. 54-66 ; ef. also, Yazdani, G.{ editor): The Early History 
of the Deccan, Oxford University Press, 1960, pts, VII-XI, p. 803 

3, 7NSI, III, p. 55 - 
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Yadava Ramachandra! and their association with the latter class. 
of coins in the same hoards definitely suggest that the Sri Lakshuma 
coins too were dynastic issues, The legend on them is written, 
in the fashion of the Yadava coins, at the top end of the vertical 
diameter, and the legend Sri Lakshuma itself, like comparable 
legends on the Yádava coins, represents the name ofthe issuer of 
these coins. The Ramajankas to which Altekar referred? are of an 
entirely different fabric; despite the concave-convex shape of some 
of the specimens they are double-die medals, and they do not bear 
the incuses caused by the punching of different impressions 
separately, as on the present coins. The Rimagahkas, again, are. 
much heavier, their weights ranging between 159 and 1,485 
grains;? although the weights of the Sri Lakshuma coins are not 
stated, the close similarity between them and the Yadava coins. 
almost definitely indicates that their weights correspond to the 
standard of the Yadava coins. The Ramafankas actually bear the 
portraits of the Ramayana characters, ( 1) Hanuman alone, ( II) 
Hanuman with attendants, ( III ) Rama and Sita with attendants,. 
etc., and the legends which appear on certain varieties of these 
medals distinctly refer to the names of the Ramayana heroes. The 
last point is of extreme significance for an understanding of the 
character of the Rametankas; it has been clearly pointed out by 
both Gibbs and Chakravarti that these medals were meant for 
worship and it was thus perhaps absolutely necessary that they 
should bear the portraits of the deities or the heroes thus venerated. 
‘All these characteristics of the Ramatanka medals thus indicate that: 
it is unjustified to group the Sri Lakshuma coins under that class. 


1. Lest this type of coin is assumed to represent another variety of Rama- 
tanka, it may be pointed out that it has found in a number of hoards im 
association with identical coins with the names of Y4dava rulers Singhana,. 
Krishna and Mah&deva on them and as such should be referred to the 
period of Yadava Ramachandra ; cf. NS, for 1926, 6N-10N ; JNSI, XV, 
pp. 126.120 ; OH RJ, Vol, II, Nos. 3-4, pp. 1-6; R. Subrahmanyam, A 
Catalogue of Yadava Coins in the Andhra Pradesh State Museum, Hyderabad: 
Hyderabad, 1966 ; etc. 


2. Cf. J. Gibbs, ‘A paper on the Medals known as Ramatinkis,’ JASB, 1884, 
pp. 207-214, plate VI, Nos, 1-6 ; cf, also, M. M. Chakravarti, Ramatankis," 
FASB, 1893, pp. 104-109, Plate V, Nos. 1-4. 


^ 


3. Gibbs, op. cit. ^ 
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= The first point that ought to be taken into consideration for 
the attribution of the Šrī Lakshumd coins is their probable chrono- 
logy. M. M. Chakravarti adduced several reasons! to prove that 
the Ramatunkas could not possibly have been issued before the 
‘Vijayanagar period. On the other hand, the punch-marked type, 
which the Sri Lakshuma coins represent, was largely manufactured 
in the pre-Viiayanagar period, although the punched devices had 
‘local or dynastic variations. This particular series, as pointed out 
before, is identical from both the points of view of fabric and 
devices, with the Sri Rama and Sri Sri Rama coins, But this should 
not be taken to fix the chronology of the Šrī Lakshuma coins with 
any rigidity, as the coins of Yadava Siüghana,2 or for that matter, 
those of Bhillama V9? are largely of the same type. Some similar 
_padmatankas attributable to the Kadambas may be assigned to the 
llth-12th centuries, Thus, broadly speaking, the Srt Lakshuma 
coins could have been issued at any period between the 11th and 
the 14th century A. D. The palaeography of the legend does not 
-seem to be a very authentic guide for determining the date of these 
coins; the characters, particularly the legible letter ma, look 
-similar to those on the Yadava coins; on the other hand, as Altekar 
admits, itis not impossible to refer them to the end of the lith 
century. | 


Secondly, as the name Lakshuma is not met with in the known 
lists of the names of south Indian rulers, jit is necessary to explore 
the possible sources from which it could be derived. It seems that 
Altekar's derivation of the name from Lakshmana is linguistically 
unlikely, particularly in the present context. It is possible that 
it could have been derived from Lakshmi or Lakshma,® the second 
‘being another form of the name of Vikramaditya VI’s queen. 
.Epigraphic records mention the names of feudatory chiefs Lakshmi- 


1. Chakravarti, op. cit. 

2. See p. 184, fn. 

3. JNSI, XXIX, Pl. II, pp. 46.48; M, G. Dikshit who published this coin 
calls him Badlama IV. We have, however, followed here the genealogy 
given in Yazdani, op. cit., pp. 520-527. . 

4. The Chronology of.these ‘Kadamba’ coins has been discussed by the: 
present writer elsewhere, 

5. JNSI, II, p. 54. 

-6. Lakshmadevi is another name by which the queen of Vikramaditya VI 
was known ; cf,, South Indian I nscriptions, Vol. XI, part, I1, No. 131, 
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paladevarasa? and Lakshmideva Dandanayaka* flourishing in the- 
period of Yadava overlord Siüghana (C. 1210—C. 1247 A D.) 
In or around the same period we hear of a Ratta chief of 
Saundatti, of the name, Lakshmideva IIS, One of the queens 
of the Hoysala Vishnuvardhana I, again, was known by the name 
Lakumadevi. If the fabric of the Sri Lakshuma coins is taken 
to indicate their contemporaneity with the Yadava series, the 


name Lakshuma may be said to have been derived from any of 
these names mentioned 


But these suggestions are only tentative and have’ been made 
here only to point out the possible alternatives in terms .of the 
evidence the suggested chronology for this series offers. Let us- 
not take up again the case of Lakshmidevi or Lakshmadevi, the- 
queen of Vikramaditya VI. The form Sri Lakshuma can best be: 
phonologically derived in Kanarese from Lakshma which, as pointed 
out before, is the actual name given to her in a number of records. 
Contemporary epigraphs furnish instances of parallel derivations- 
such as, paduma (padma) and lcbudha (labdha).5 


Secondly, as pointed ‘out before, chronologically it is not 
‘impossible to associate thése coins with the period of Lakshmádevi, 
The question whether she was entitled to issue coins independently 
of her husband need a careful consideration. If one, however, 
examines the pattern of currency obtaining in early mediaeval 
south India, the impression one gets is that the authority to issue 
coins was extremely diffused and that it was a prerogative of both 
central and local administrations. This is definitely reflected in 
the independent coinage of different branches of the Kadambas,? 


1. Epigraphia Carnatica, Vol. VIII, Sorab, 387. 

2. Annual Report of South Indian Epigraphy for 1938, p. 98 ; ibid., 1939, p. 84. 

3. J. F. Fleet, The Dynasties of the Kanarese districts of the Bombay Presi- 
dency from the earliest Historical times to the Musalman Conquest of A. D. 
1318 (Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. I, pt. l1), Bombay 
1896, p. 8858. 

4, EI, Vol, VIII, Appendix II, Supplément to the list of Inscriptions of- 
Southern India, p. 13. : 

5, R.S. Panchamukhi, ‘Sangur Inscription of Yadava Mahadevaraya: saka. 
1186,’ EI, Vol. XXII, pp. 189, 194-195, Li. 26, 33 

.6, Cf. G. M. Moraes, The Kadamba Kula, A History of Ancient and Mediaeval 
Karnataka, Bombay, 1951, pp. 380-286 
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the Gaügas, the Silaharas and in the numerous epigraphic 
references to the coins of the Teleguchodas? and other feudatory 
families. Thus the privilege to issue coins was enjoyed not by the 
central authority, represented in the contemporary political set-up 
by the emperor, alone, and theoretically, it was not impossible for 
a queen to issue coins in her own name, particularly if she had 
her own share in the administration, 

Epigraphic evidence further confirms this possibility. An 
inscription from Sudi in the Dharwar district* refers to Uttavoja, 
a goldsmith of Vikramaditya VI and in fact reveals that Sudi 
had a royal mint in the period of the Kalyani Chalukyas. Two 
other records from this district refer to queen Lakshmadevi. One 
of them, of 1080 A.D.,5 records that she was governing this town; 
the other, from Sudi,® records a gift of land made by her to a 
brahmin of a temple at rüjadhani Suadi (i.e., Sudi). The combined 
evidence of all these epigraphs indicating the existence of a mint 
at Sudi and the administration of the area by Lakshmadevi makes 
it highly probable that at least some coins struck at this mint could - 
have been issued in her name. It is, thus, not totally unreason- 
able to assume that the Šrī Lakshuma series of coins could have been 
struck in the name of Lakshmadevi, the queen of Vikramaditya VI. 


[ The coin illustrated by Khare shows that the legend is Sri 
Lakshama and not Lakshuma. There is no trace of U-matra under ksha. 
The possibility of its being Lakshami is there. Since the coins have 
been found with the coins of the Yádava rulers of Devagiri, these 


coins should be placed nearer to them. Accordingly, I am 
inclined to attribute them to Lakshmideva, the Abhira chief of 


Bhambhagiri, a contemporary ruler of Singhana ] . 
a I. L: G. 

1. Archaeological Survey of Mysore, Annual Report, 1939, pp. 97 f 

2. E. J. Rapson, ‘Notes on Indian coins and seals,’ The Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 1900, pp. 118-122; M. G 
Diksit, ‘Discovery of the Gold Coins of Silaharas of Kolhapur,’ JNSI 
XIV, pp. 15-16 

3, ‘Cf, A. Butterworth, V. V. Chetty, 4 collection of the Inscriptions on copper 

. plates and stones in the Nellore District, Madras, 1905, pt. II, p. 592 
Annual Report of South Indian Epigraphy, 1921-22. B 189; ibid., 1920, B 
360 ; ibid., 1923, B 433 ; cf, also, Government of Madras, Home Depariment 
(Miscellaneous ), O. No. 1106, 11th October, 1917—‘Kodur Treasure 
“Trove,’ pp. 1-2 

4. South Indian Inscriptions, Vol, XI, pt, II, No. 153; cf, also, ibid., intro- 
duction, vi. 

b. Ibid, No. 126. 


6. Ibid., No, 131. 


ON THE ATTRIBUTION OF PRATAPA 
RUDRA’S COPPER COINS 


M. Amjad Ali 
[PL V] 


Ina note recently published in this fournal!, N. Venkatara- 
manayya has tried to attribute the copper coins bearing the 
Nagari legend Šri Madhukara Kakatiya Pratapa Rudra Deva (1or2) 
2 Anka. which: were earlier attributed by me and a few other’ 
scholars to Kakatiya Pratáparudradeva,? to Gajapati Pratapa- 
rudradeva of Orrisa, who according to him ruled over the entire 
eastern coast from the river Ganges to Udayagiri in the Nellore 
district of Andhra Pradesh from A. D. 1496 to 1542. His arguments 


n 


for his new attribution are as follows : 


(i) Srt Madhuka refers to the God Madhukefvara of the 
famous Mukhaliügam, the ancient Kalihganagar. 7 b 

( ii ) Gajapati Prataparudradeva adopted the title Kakattya. 

( ili ) Vijayakataka was the place from where the coins were 
issued: and it refers to Cuttack, the capital of Gajapati Pratapa- 
rudra. 

(iv ) The anka reckoning of the date mentioned on the coins 
is peculiar only to the later Eastern Ganga kings and the Surya-, 
vamé$i Gajapatis of Orissa, 


But each one of these arguments is based on wrong concep- 
tions. The legend on the coins is $ri Madhukara and not S$rt 
Madhuka. Ra is quite clear in the second line on the coin published 
by me.? Sri Madhuka as a part of any legend would never mean 
any god. It would simply mean an auspecious Madhüka, a fruit of 
which liquor is made. If Gajapati Pratapa Rudra was the devotee 
of Madhukesvara of Mukhalingam, of which we have no know- 
ledge, he would have called himself by some suitable phrase like 
Sri-madhukef vara-pada-padma-vartt ( devotee on the lotus-like feet 
of Sri Madhuke$vara ), as we find in similar circumstances used 

1, JINSI, XXX, pp. 213-14. 
2 Ibid, XXI, pp. 137-89 ; 181.184 ; XXVIII, pp. 71; XXIX, pp, 85-87. 
3, Ibid, XXVIII, pl. IIL, 6, 
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by many rulers. of Assam .and .other places, and not merely as 
Sri Madhuka, . which means riothing in the. present context. Srt 
Madhukara, found on the coins, means the bee of the goddess Sri 
i.e. the devotee of the goddess Sri. 


Ed 


*. — Venkataramanayya has given no reason as to why the Gaja- 
pati king would adopt: the title - Kakatiya, He admits he has no 
éxplanation to it; yet in support-of his assumption he quotes from 
the frasasti occurring in the Venkayalapaqdu and Gudimella grants 
of GajapatiPratapa Rudra the lines. Vira Sri Gajapati Gaudesvara... 
“° Kaketa Rudra: Venkkata rayasrt’ Pratüpa Rudradeva, which 
iücludes the word K aketa as.one of his virudas. The legend on the 
coins, under: discussion, clearly contains the word: Kakattya and 
riot Kakati as mentioned by Venkataramanayya;! and Kaketa is 
not the same as Kükatiya. The term Kakatiya would be applied by. 
only those who belonged to the. family or place named ZKakart. 
There is no evidence to show: that the Gajapati rulers belonged: 
to the family or place named Kakatt. Had Gajapati Prataparudra. 
won a victory over the Kakatiyas, he could well have called; 
himself by some such phrase.as would. have meant ‘humbler or 
destroyer of the Kakatiyas’,. and not merely. Kàkat?ya or Kükati. 
But for this he had no occassion. The, Kakatiyas had vanished, 
before he came to this world. 


| Even if we presume fora mement that Gajapati Pratüpa-. 
rudra had.adopted the. title Kaketiya which is the same as K aeta, 
even then it remains to be explained. as to why he preferred this: 
insignificant title on his coins and ignored the grandiloquent title. 
of Gajapati which was adopted by his Grand-father Kapilendra, 
the founder of the dynasty. This title. was adopted by him in 
contradistinction to his rivals-Vijayanagara kings, who were called 
Narapati due to their strength in infantry and Bahmanis, who were 
Known as Asvapati, having powerful.cavalry. He preferred to call 
himself Gajapati to show the excellence of his elephantry. ह 


... Then, I am not aware if Cuttack was ever known as Vijaya- 
kataka; nor I have any instance where any Hindu king had placed 
the name of his capital on his coins. On the other hand, as I 


1... [ On the coin published by Amjad Ali ( ibid, XXVIII, p. 71, pl, III. 5 ), 
however, the second line has Kūkati, not Kakatiya,, A. M. S. ] 
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have pointed out earlier,’ Vijaya-kataka meant ‘victorious camp’ 
and is very much similar to vijaya-skandhüvüra found used in many 
ancient grants as the epithet of the place from which the grants 
were issued. It may well be conceived that the coins under 
discussion were commemorative issues, commemorating some 
victory; all the coins, known so far, bear one and the same date 
{l or 2) 2, As such they might have been issued from an army 
camp (vijaya-kataka). This is analogous with the term Urdü used. 
on the coins of the Mughals and some other Muslim dynasties. 
When I say so, I never mean that the term was adopted by 
Pratáparudra, when he became a vassal of Delhi. Venkatarama- 
nayya has misquoted me as saying so. I had cited a parallel for 
the entire phrase Vijaya-kataka (1 or 2)2 ankain the formula Sanak 
Julis maimanat mantis, which is seen on the coins of Aurangzeb 
and other later Mughal rulers, There I had emphasised that the 
phrase on the coin was, though similar to Mughal formula, never 
its Sanskrit rendering; such rendering was only possible if 
Pratáparudra was the vassal of Delhi, While saying so, I was 
all along aware of the fact that Kakatiya Prat&parudra I ruled 
between 1158 and 1198 A. D. and II in 1290—1332 A. D. and 
could never be contemporaries of the Mughals.? 


The term Anka, which was read by me quite clearly as early 
as 1966,3 means numeral and on the coins it means ‘year’. It 
does not mean any exclusive era. As such, it does not disapprove 
in any way the Kükatya affiliation of the coins. It might be 
that the term was used by the later Eastern Gaügas and the 
Gajapatis; but this does not mean that it could never have been: 
used earlier by any other ruler or dynasty. 


One need not go in such a detail for rebutting Venkata- 
ramanayya’s arguments, if one takes care to note the find-spot. 
of the coins. From Warangal I have obtained the coins for my . 
collection. I know two other coin-collectors, who have six or 
seven coins obtained only from Warangal. Perhaps S. Ramayya 


1. Ibid, XXIX, p. 88. 

2. It may, however, be pointed out that Kakatiya Pratiparudradeva II was 
defeated by Malik Kafurin 1309 A. D. and he had accepted vassalage of 
Delhi. . . . 

3. JNSI, XXVIII, p. 71, ` 


re 
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‘had his coins from Hyderabad. All these places are: far from the 
eastern coast, the territories of Gajapati Pratáparudra.. Apart 
from the fact that copper coins do not travel long distance, one ` 
should not forget that Warangal was the heart of the Kakatiya 
kingdom. Warangal, known as Orungallu, was an important 
town in the time of' Kákatiya Prataparudra; he had founded there 
a number of quarters and built a temple of Siva. In the time of 
his son Gajapati, Orungallu was made fhe capital of the Kakatiya 
kingdom.! So, the coins found from this. place could only be of 
Kakatiya Pratáparudra and not of Gajapati Prataparudra. 

Another fact, that deserves our attention, is that not only the 
coins of Pratiparudra are found there; but the coins hearing the 
. name of his son are also found at Warangal. One such coin has 

been published by me. The coins of Prataparudra and that of 
‘Gajapati both are of the same fabric and type. Both taken 
together, the coins can only be attributed to Kakatiya Pratapa- 
rudradeva and never to Gajapati Prataparudradeva. 

I take this opportunity to bring to the notice of the ‘scholars 
a coin from my collection which I had procured some two years 
back but was reluctant to publish it in the hope of getting some 
better specimen. It might throw some light on the coinage of the 
Gajapati Pratáparudradeva. 

This is also a ‘copper coin, circular in shape, 1.8.cm. in 
diametre and about 9 grammes in weight. It bears the legend 
as follows : 


Obverse Reverse 
॥ श्री म-3 
ज्‌ ofa Sat “-रायना 
प uz-4 | नायक ॥ 
re (PL V.5) ^ 


On the obverse the legend is almost complete; only a letter 
at the end of first line and another at the beginning of the second 
are missing. However, the first letter of the second line „would 


1 


The Struggle for Empire, pp. 200 ; 201. 
JNSI, XXVIII, p. 71, Coin 2, pl. III, 6, 


2 

3. [ At the end of the first line there is trace of a conjunct which is obviously 
dga—A. M, S. ] 

4 


. [Attheend of the third line there is trace of a letter which is probably 
de—A. M. S. ] 


D. [ There is no letter missing at the beginning of the second line, As stated 
in another editorial note above, the last letter of the first line must be 
dga—A, M, S, ] ` 
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be ga-to complete the word Gajapati. Thus, here we have the- 
name Gajapati Prataparudra, which was perhaps’ followed by 
deva missing from the third line. The first line of the reverse is 
truncated and nothing can be made out of it, the second line 
clearly reads as Rayant which meant king. The third line is 
equally clear and contains the title Nayaka. In a personal 
Correspondence, H. K. Sherwani informs me that the title of 
Nayaka was assumed by Gajapati Prataparudradeva’ after his 
victory over Sultan Alauddin Shah of Bengal in 1509 A. D. This 
coin can thus most conveniently by attributed to Gajapati 
Prataparudradeva. A better specimen, with the first line clear on 
the reverse, might throw further light on the subject 


COINS OF THE MALDIVE ISLANDS 
M. K. Hussain 
[ Pl. VIII J 


Maldive! Islands (Lat. 7°30’), situated south-west of Cape 
"Comorin, 400 miles west of Ceylon is a group islands, which have 
‘been variously stated around 12,000; and are divided into 13 
provinces. Coconuts, cloths, fish, cotton turbans, brass utensiles 
and cowries were exported from these islands to various countries 
-of the world. Fine coconut fibre -cords were exported to India, 
‘China and Yemen. Thus this island-group had been a centre of 
commercial importance in the past. l 


Arab Geographers Sulaiman and Masudi in the tenth century 
and Idrisi in the eleventh, noted that cowries were used as currency 
in these islands.? The same was noted later by Ibn Batuta 
(A. D. 1344-1346). He says that “the inhabitants of these Islands 
- use cowrie shells as money. They are used for buying and selling at 
the rate of four hundred thousand shells for a gold dinar, but they 
often fall in value to twelve hundred thousand for a dinar. They 
sell them in exchange for rice to the people of Bengal, who also 
use them as money, as well as to the Yemenites, who use them 
instead of sand as ballast in their ships”. Gowrie was the only 
money in vogue in these islands, is also noted by Barbosa, an 
observant Portuguese soldier, who was in the East early in the 
‘sixteenth century. He states that there was traffic in cowries 
between the Maldives and Cambay and Bengal, where there were 
preferred to copper coins for small transactions. : 


But Francois Pyrard de Lavel, who was kept in Maldives 
as a prisoner for about five years (A. D. 1602-1607) has written 


1. The word Diva ( Sanskrit Dvipa ) signifies island, and Maia. in Sanskrit 
means chain or necklace. The same meaning was conveyed by Ibn Batuta 
when he called these islands ‘“Dhitat al-Mahal, which are one of the 

wonders of the world and number about two thousand’ in all," Gibb, 

` HLA. R.: Ibn Batuta, 1953, p. 241. 

2. The Coinage of the Maldive Islands, Reprinted from the Numismatic 
Chronicle, Fourth Series, Vol. XII, London, 1912, p. 2. 

3. Op. cit. p. 243. 
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in his account! that the lari of silver was the only coin of the 
kingdom. It had the worth of 12,000 cowries. On it the name 
of the king was stamped in Arabic. This shows that by beginning 
ofthe seventeenth century the main currency of the Maldive 
Islands consisted of laris and -cowries. An engraving of a lari 
attributed to Maldives is given in the Voyage of Francois Pyrard 
(Vol. I); but unfortunately it is not a good specimen as it exhibits 
only one side of the coin, where the legend is indistinct. An 
ilustration of Maldive lari is also given in the monograph of 
Gampola Larin hoard,? but it also does not give any clue about 
the king who issued it. So, it is difficult to say ifthe laris that 
were current in these islands were issued by the local rulers or 
were the imported Arab ones, which have been often found in 
India. Nothing can be said with certainty unless some good 
specimens of cris were discovered there. 


The first Sultan to issue a regular round coins, according 
to J. Allan, appears to be Muhammad (A.D. 1691-1700), to 
whom he has attributed a silver coin, preserved in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, having a legend, apparently adopted from the well- 


known eee py 1/4 (3,21० (loi) 


( Zàribun nazar s&hib-ul-izzo-o naşr fi barr-o-bahar). This 
formula is seen on the Othmanli ( Turk ) coins of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, and which must have been known to 


the Maldivians being in the trade. | 


However, Albert Gray, the editor of the Voyage of Pyrard de 
Laval is of the opinion that the silverdari had become absolete by 
this time in the Maldives. And the name lari had passed on to 


the common copper coins of ordinary shape.? Gray also says, that 

these copper ari coins were of two kinds the bogu lart ( big lart) 

and the kuda lari ( little ari ), 25 of the former or 100 of the latter 

made a rupee, y 

1. Albert Gray, The Voyage of Francois Pyrard, I, Hakluyt-Society, 
London, 1887, p. 261 

2, Howland Wood: The Gampola Lavin Hoard, Numismatic Notes and Mono. 
graphs, No. 61, The American Numismatic Society, New York, 1934, 
pl. IX, Nok. 

3, Op. cit. p. 234. 
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^ r'- The:regular copper coinage, according to J. Allan came into 
vogue in the reign of Ibrahim Iskandar ( A. D. 1720-1749 ), 
which: coins were of three denominations, (1) “bogu” ( large ) (2) 
bai ( half ) and (3) kuda ( small ) laries. The largest weighs about 
146 grains and the others a half and quarter of that weight respec- 
tively. Some of the later Sultans appear to have issued a still 
smaller denomination equal to one-eighth of a lari,! Copper 
lüries illustrated in H. W. Codrington's Catalogue of Coins in Colombo 
. Museum disclose the weights as 144.6, 16:3 for the bodu, bai, and 
Kuda laries respectively.? The value of the Maldive laris was : 


4 kuda lart=1 bodu lari. 
120 khuda lari=30 bodu lari=1 Indian rupee. 


won 
- 


The earliest copper coin described by John Allan bears the 
date A, D. 1146-( A. D. 1733 ) and there were regular series from 
that date onwards. ‘The obverse of these coins bears the Sultan’s 


name, which usually includes the title Iskandar ( » a. | J 


and the reverse the Hijra date with the title p» 2 ' Te) Le, 


( Sultan-al-barro-bahr ) ( Sultan of land and sea) which is not the 
least pretentions in view of the fact that they were Sultans of 12000 


islands. An exceptionally rare Kuda lari illustrated by H, W. 
Codrington; bears the name of the father ( Al-Ghazi Muhammad 
Ghiya-gu-d-din A. H. 1180-87;.A. D. 1766-1773) of the issuer 
Muhammad Mw izza-d-din, ( A. H. 1187-93; A. D. 1773-9 ). The 
Sultans of the early 20th century while give their full titles on the 


obverse, the title A P Ja lÜ bL (Sultán-al-barro-bahr) has been . 


dropped from the reverse making room for the denomination 


™ 


P l 
¿L d JJ (lariat ), the mint name “Male in the Maldives" 


(uv ) and the date in Hijra. It is during this 


i 


1, Op, cit., p, 14. 
2. Catalogue of Coins in the Colombo Museum, Part 1, Ceylon Government, 


. 1914, pp, 15-18, 
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period that metal currency of small denomination also came into 
vogue. "RE | : 


Since Maldive coins are not much known on our side, Itake 
this occasion to publish these coins, which are now in the collection 
of my friend. RC 





——À v 
1 


S. No. 


Metal Denomination Date Obverse Reverse | 
Al-Ghàzi Muhammad Ghiyágu-d-din 
A.H. 1180-1187 : A.D. 1766-1773 

1. Kuda Jari 1184 


| Lum [uL 
"ME Es Line 


ade pt 
cuc ee 


W. 2.200 gms., 34 grains; S. 1.4 cms. : 
(Pl. VIII. 1) p 


Muhammad Mu‘izzu-d-din 


A.H.. 1187-93 : A.D. 1773-1778 


VEM ES 
| Lol) 3 


>> 72 JE 


W. 4.700 gms., 72 grains; S. 1.4 cms. 
(PL VII. 2) 


2: Bai lari ae 
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- _ Denomination Date _ Obverse ~ Reverse “° - ° 
Hasan Naru-d-din 
A.H. 1193-1213-: A.D. 1778-1798 


3. Kuda lari 1197 


gal pz] — 9 
W. 1.00 gms,, 15.5 grains; S. 1.00 cms. 
‘ .( PI. VIII. 3 ) | 


4. Bodu lari 1199 wee 
= OE | 


W. 9.500 gms;, 147 grains; S. 1.8 cms. 
( P1. VOI. 4 ) ` 


Muhammad Imádu-d-din Iskandar 
. AH, 1250-1300 : A.D. 1834-1882 


5, | Kuda lari — 1257. : LLL EL | . 
š Cl e 


W. 1.750 gms., 27 grains; S. 1.00 cms. 
( Pl. VIII. 5) 
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Nl 


S. No. क a . VM E R An Ld 7 ड 
everse _ 
Metal Denomination Date Obverse 


. s 


Muhammad Imadu«d-din 
A.H. 1318-1323 : A.D. 1900-1904 


6. Kuda lari 1318 ULY- 


Pes id WIA 
TT ah 
za ^ 


W. 0.750 gms., 12 grains; S. 1.00 cms. 
( PI. शा, 6 ) 


Muhammad Shams-u-din Iskandar 


A.H. 1323 : A.D. 1904 


7. | One lari 1331 LELUS j (9 | UNT 
w^ w 5 T 
7 Ji E e La. 2 


Mint : Male l f f 
W. 0,950 gms;,15 grains; S. 1.8 cms. 
( PI. VIIL 7 ) 


MISCELLANEA 
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THE DATES ON CERTAIN COINS OF 
| SANABARES 


The debased silver coins of Orthagnes, Gondophares I, 
'Sasan, Abdagases, Sanabares, Vindaphar, etc., displaying a bust 
‘on the obverse and a male figure seated and holding a bow ( and 
‘sometimes being crowned by a female ) on the reverse, have been 
attributed to Sakastan or the Seistan area on the basis of prove- 
nances and certain other data ( Proceedings of the Indian History 
‘Congress, 1965, pp. 65f ; B. N. Mukherjee, Aggrippan Source ~ A 
Study in Indo-Parthian History, pp. 101 and 235 f ). 


Isolated letters on some of the Seistan coins of Sanabares 
with short Pahlavik legends may denote dates as on Imperial 
Parthian coins, a variety of which formed the prototype of the 
-'Seistan series in question. Thus tau and i»ta on two coins (read, 
as in the cases of the letters on Arsacid coins expressing dates, 
‘from right to left ) may stand respectively for 300 and 10. Simi- 
larly, tau and gamma on a few coins may denote 3004-3. Again, 
if tau and theta on a third coin are read from left to right, 
considering their transposition as a mistake on the part of. the 
-die-engraver, then here we may have the dates 300 and 9 ( East 
and West, 1957, VIII, p. 54, pl. II, nos. 11-15 ). 


It is difficult to determine the era to which the years 303, 309 
and 310 may be referred. If these are assigned to the Arsacid Era 
( counted from 247 B. C. ), Sanabares may be considered to have 
been ruling in A. D. 55-56, 61-62 and 62-63. Such a dating for 
him is perhaps supported by the fact that the fabric and the 
appearance of the copper coins of Sanabares may be favourably 
compared with those of the bronze issues of Gotarzes II ( who 
ruled from c. A. D. 38 to 51 ) ( East and West, vol. VITI, p. 54, 
pl. IV, nos. 16 £; W. Wroth, Catalogue of the Coins of Parthia, pl. 
XXVII,no.7f.).. 

Nisa was one of the regions where the Arsacid Era is known 
to have been used ( M. A. R. College, The Parthians, pp. 71-72 ). 
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It is interesting to note that extensive finds of coins of Sanabares 
are reported from the region of Merv ( Vestnik Drevnei Istorri, 1955, 
no. 2, pl. facing p. 40, nos. 4 and 5 ; R. N. Frye, The Heritage of 
Persia, pp. 186 and 277 ) situated not very far from Nisa: Both 
these localities were once included in the Arsacid empire. The 
association of Sanabares with the Arsacids, or at least with their 
coinage, is also indicated by the appearance of an Arsacid symbol 
on a number of his coins. These premises may tempt one to 
suggest that he might have either extended his sway into the 
Merv area from Sakastan ( where also his coins bearing the 
Seistan types have been found ) or vice versa, (In this connection 
see also R. N. Frye, of. cit., p. 180 ) In either case he issued. 
coins in his new mint with the same types as used by him in his. 
older mint. | 


Had Sanabares been primarily a ruler of Merv, he might: 
have become related to the group of Gondophares I through 
service or marriage. Or he might have even wrested a.part of the 
kingdom ofthat group. It has been suggested that he used the: 
peculiar Gondopharian symbol ( East and West, vol. VIII, p. 50 ). 
If this observation is valid, which again is not beyond doubt, the 
use of the symbol by him may allude to his relationship with the 
group of Gondophares or may simply indicate the continuation of | 
the use of a symbol familiar with the coinmakers of a conquered. 
territory. His rule in at least parts of Arachosia is indicated by 
his copper pieces, with bust and Nike devices, which have been 
attributed ( like the similar copper species of Orthagnes, Gudana,’ 
Gondophares I, Sasan, Abdagases, Sapedanes, Pakores, Satavas- 
tra ( ? ), and Prahata ) to Arachosia (B. N. Mukherjee, op. cit., 
pp. 100 and 241 f£; for a "bust: standing Apollo" coin of Sana-. 
bares, see the Monthly Bulletin of the Asiatic Society, September, : 
1969, p. 5). These inferences indicate that Sanabares could have’ 
been responsible either for extending the ‘rule of the group ‘of 
Gondophares I to the Merv region or for ending its’ hegemony in. 
Sakastan and also in parts of: Arachosia ( ? ). 


. 


B. N. Mukherjee — 
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GRAECO-ROMAN BULLAE FROM UJJAIN 
( Pl. Xr. ): 


During the explorations of the ancient Ujjain mounds several 
coins, terracottas and other antiquities are found. Many of them 
are now enriching the collection of Bharati Kala Bhawan, Vikram 
‘University Museum and Jaisinghpura Jain Museum. Bharati 
Kala Bhawan collection has been made by the author. During 
these few vears several seals, bullae and coins have been collected, 
and this paper deals with the terracotta and silver bullae only. 
In all there are 8such bullae and most of them came from 
‘Gadkatika mounds situated in the north of the present city. The 
‘bullae are of three sizes. ‘The terracotta bullae are of two sizes, 
bigger and smaller, while the silver bullae are of medium size. 
"Nearly all of them have extra arrangement for putting a string in 
the perforated holes, but it has survived in only two cases (Figs. 6 
& 7). The details of these bullae are given in the following lines. 

No. 1. 

Obv. : Plain. 

Rev. : In the centre is a design of two concentric circles with 
infilling of dotted design. This is surrounded by quarter foil 
patterns of two lines. The border of the bulla is of two concentric 
circles with dotted design in filling. 

( Pl. XI. 1 ) 


No. 2. 

Obv. This is a bigger size terracotta bulla. The border is a 
dotted circle and inside this circle is a line of conventional Greek 
letters which actually make little. meaning. In the centre isa 
figure of Graeco-Roman deity with typical Greek coiffure and 
faces towards right. 

Rev, : Bordered by dotted circles and conventional Greek 
letters are visible two king-like faces facing each other in the centre. 


(Pl. XL 2) 


No, 3. 
Obv. : This is a small size bulla with a female bust facing 
Tight and having two uncovered breasts shown prominently. 


Rev. : Plain. 
i ( Pl. XI. 3 ) 
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No. 4. 
Obv. : This is a medium size silver bulla with a bust facing: 
` right. Traces of a few Greek letters are visible in front of the- 
face. | f I | 
Rev. : Plain, 
( Pl. XI. 4 ) 


No. 5. 
Obv. : This is a small terracotta bulla with a handsome- 
male bust facing right 
R Spoked wheel without a rim inside a dotted border. 


( Pl. XI. 5 ) 


No. 6.. 
Obv. : This is:a bigger terracotta bulla with a notch at.. 
the top. It is bordered with a line of dots and has a perforation ' 
for string. In the centre is the face of a Greek deity facing right; * 
The figure has a scarf-like object in the neck. A few conventional. ' 
Greek letters are to be seen in front and behind the figure. 


Rev. : A male deity sitting on throne and facing right and. 
holding in his left hand an ear of corn and in his right hand a. 
peacock on a staff. The conventional Greek letters encircle the 
figure and are bordered by a circle of dots. 

( Pl. XI. 6 ) 


No. 7. | 
This isa medium size silver bulla with a perforated and: 
decorated notch at the top and two perforations in the lower half.. 


Both the sides are plain. 
( Pl. XI. 7 ) 


No. 8. 
Obv. : This is a bigger size terracotta bulla with a figure- 


like that-of no. 6 
Rev. : Decorated with floral designs and dotted patterns. 


( PL XI. 8 ) 


\ 


x | J m * 7. $S. Wakankar- 
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SOME MORE GUPTA GOLD COINS FROM 
BAIRH ( RAJASTHAN ) 


[ Pls. VIII - IX ] 


A smallhoard consisting of six gold coins was acquired for 
the Directorate of Archaeology and Museums, Rajasthan, Jaipur, 
in the year 1962 from the village Bairh, situated near a famous 
-early historic site Rairh in Tonk District of Rajasthan. The 
manner of the acquisition of this hoard is not recorded in the 
accession register. Till now numismatists know only Bayana as 
the site which yielded Gupta gold coins from Rajasthan. But, 
while checking the numismatic collection of the Directorate, we 
found two more sites which yielded Gupta Gold coins; Bairh and 
Morali ( District Jaipur ) the coins of which will be dealt later on. 

The Bairh hoard consists of 6 gold coins and one gold lump, 
weighing 8.150 gms., the metal of which appears to be highly 
impure. Five of the coins are of the Guptas and one of Kidara, 
probably a late Kushana ruler. From the highly debased metal 
and style of executing the obverse and reverse devices the last coin 
appears to be of much later date. 

Out of the five Gupta coins of the present hoard, one is of 
standard type of Samudragupta. The remaining four coins are 
of Chandragupta II, the son and successor of Samudragupta. 
Out of his four coins three are of the Archer type ( Nos. 2, 3, 4) 
and one of the Chhatra type (No.5). The Archer type coins are 
of Altekar's Class II, with lotus reverse.! ` 

How these coins reached Bairh is difficult to ascertain. It: 
may have been due either to trade relations or political influence 
of the Guptas. 

The coins are described below. 


1. Coin of Samudra Gupta; Standard Type ; Weight 7.450 gms. 
Obverse : King standing facing to his right, halo around, 
wearing close fitting cap, Kundalas or earrings, 


£ Bayana Hoard, pp. 77-164. 
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necklace, coat and trousers, holding his own stan- 
dard in left hand and offering oblation in the fire 
altar with the right hand, Garudadhwaja behind 
and the ‘name Samudra Gupta ` written vertically 
under his left arm. The circular legend is illegible. 


‘ Reverse : Within dotted border goddess Lakshmi is seated on 
the throne, two legs of which are seen, wearing 
siri, holding a noose and cornucopiae in her right 
and left hands respectively; her feet are resting on a 


| circular mat; symbol ( E ) on . the right side. 


Legend in Brahmi Parakrama (b). 
V ( PL VIII. 9 ) 


2. Coin of Chandra Gupta II, Archer Type; Weight 7.735 gms. . 


< -^Obvorrse : King standing facing.right halo around, bare- 

l ` headed; curly hair come up to the back of the neck; 
wearing coat and dhotł, earring and necklace, 
holding arrow by right hand and the upper portion 
of the bow: by the.left; the feet ofthe king are 
out of the flan. Garudadhwaja in the back right 
. and the name of the king Chandra written under 
his left arm. The circular legend in Brahmi ends 
at X—which can be read as Sri Chandra Guptah. 

, Reverse : Within dotted circle goddess Lakshmi is seated on 
seven-petalled kamalasana, halo around, wearing 
earrings, necklace and sari, holding noose and 

‘ stalked lotus in her right and left hands respectively. 


Legend in Brahmi Sr? Vikramah; symbol > T 


* 


( Pi. VIII. 10 ) 


8. Coin of Chandra Gupta II; Archer Type; Weight 7.914 gms. 

-Obverse : All details similar to No, | 

Reverse : Same as No. 2. ! 
(Pl. IX.1) 


ar 
4 
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4. Coin of Chandra Gupta II; Archer Type; Weight 7.700 gms. 
Obverse : As'above. 


Reverse : As above, —— __ 
( (EW IX. 2) 

5. Coin of Chandra Gupta II; Chhatra Type; Weight 7.771 gms. 
Obverse : King standing facing towards his right, well orna- 
mented, crested forehead, halo around, offering 

purodara’ (seven visible ) in the sacrificial altar. 
King wearing coat and trousers, not dhot?, his left 
hand put on the hilt of the sword. On the king's 
left side a dwarf figure is depicted standing with- 
his legs bent holding chhatra. Legend in Brahmi 
characters of which only two letters can be read:— 
Kshata. The rest are out of the flan. 


Reverse : Goddess Lakshmi standing probably .on lotus, 
holding noose and stalked lotus in her right and 


left hands respectively. Symbol on her right 
v and legend in Brahmi character Vikramadityah; 


Note:—Garudadhwaja is not found probably due to the lack of 
space on the flan on this ccin. 


( PI. IX. 3) 


6. Coin of Kidara; Weight 7.855 gms. 

King standing facing towards his tight. Offering 
oblations in the fire-altar and holding by left hand 
probably a standard; halo around. 


` Obverse : 


Reverse : Goddess seated on a throne. 


Note:—Figures are very crudely Gepicted and the metal of this 
coin is highly impure. 
( PL IX. 4 ) 


B. M. S. Parmar 
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4 
AN INTERESTING SEALING FROM SANGHOL 


[ Pl VII] 


Sanghol, situated on the Chandigarh-Ludhiana Road, at a 
distance of some 25 miles from Chandigarh and about 6 miles from. 
the Morinda Station on the Sirhind-Nangal railway line, has 
already found a place on the archaeological map of India as a 
result of the excavations carried out at the site by the State 
Department of Archaeology, Panjab. These excavations, carried 
out on a modest scale, have revealed that the site was continuously 
inhabited from Harappan times to the early mediaeval period. 
A large number ofimportant antiquities such as coins, seals and 
sealings is also known to have been found at the site as a result of 
surface exploration. Some of them have been published in the 
earlier issues of this journal. 


Mention may be made in this connection of the metropolis of 
the She-to-tu-lo or Satadru country referred to by the Chinese 
pilgrim Yuan Chwang who passed through it on his way from 
K'iu-lu-to or Kulüta, modern Kullu, to Po-li-ye-to-lo or Pariyatra, 
generally identified with modern Bairat in the Jaipur region of 
Rajasthan which has yielded an Agokan edict.2 According to him, 
the Satadru country was situated at a distance of about 700 i to 
‘the south of the Kulüta country and to reach the former one was: 
required to pass a great mountain and cross a wide river.9 Its 
capital, we are told, was 17 or 18 [i in circuit. It was an important 
Buddhistic centre having ten sanghürümas or Buddhist monasteries 
within and without, Cunningham proposed to identify- the. 
capital of the' Satadru country with the modern town of 
Sirhind,* situated at a distance of about eight miles from Sanghol 


1, G. B. Sharma, JNSI, XXX, pp. 220.221 ; S, N. Chaturvedi, ibid,, XXXII 
p. 140-142. All these sealings as also the present one have been found 

by Shri G, B. Sharma I 

2. E, Hultzsch, Inscriptions of Asoka, CII, 1, pp. 172 ff. 

3. Samuel Beal, Travels of Hiouen-Thsang, Vol. II (Calcutta, 1958), p 21%. 7 

4. Cunningham, The Ancient Geography of India ( Varanasi, 1963 ), .pp. 122- 
123. Cunningham identified Sirindhra mentioned by Varahamihira 
( Brihatsamhita, xiv. 29; Ajay Mitra Shastri, India as seen in the Brhat- 
samhita of Vayahamihiva, Delhi, 1969, p. 113) with Sirhind. But there is 
nothing in support of it except only the apparent similarity between the 
two names, 
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However, as admitted by Cunningham himself, there is little 
-evidence of pre-Muslim period at Sirhind. On the contrary, the 
archaeological history of Sanghol extending’ from the Harappan 
times to the early mediaeval period, frequent discovery of ancient 
-coins, seals and sealings, its location along the ancient course of the 
Satadru (modern Sutlej) and in the proximity ofthe Harappan 
sites like Rupar, Kotla Nihang, Bara, Dugri, Huwara on its north- 
-east and Suhavi, Rahawn, etc., on its south-west, admirably fit 
in with Yuan Chwang’s description’ and lead one to identify 
Sanghol with the ancient Satadru capital. 


This sealing, also found from surface, may be described as 
‘follows : 


f 


Material : Fine-grained clay baked black. 
Shape: Circular, but somewhat irregular. 
Diameter : maximum 5.6 cms., minimum 5,2 cms. 


Devices : An oval border-line aloag the edge of the sealing. It 
is divided into two parts separated from one another by 
. a horizontal line at 1.5 cms. from the top. On the top, 
there is a through and through hole between 11 o'clock 
and l o'clock positions, for tying a thread. In the 
upper part, spoked wheel depicted in a manner as if 
seen from sides. In the lower part, the following legend 
in three lines :— l 


Line 1 Srir = maharája-Kapila— 
» 2 sa[m]niyuktasy-àdhi— 
» 9 karanasya. 


(PL VIII. 8 ) 


The characters of the legend belong to what is popularly 
‘known as the Early Gupta Alphabet and evince an emphasis on 
angularity. Both sides of the cross-bar of ka show a downward 
-curve. In the second line, the position of the loop of nin ni is 
reversed, obviously through the engraver’s mistake. Again, the 
anusvüra above the letter sais omitted, undoubtedly ‘due to over- 
-sight on the part of the engraver. Alternatively, it is possible 
-that the second letter of the second line was intended ‘to be read 
as mni, but we have simply ni, evidently owing to the engravers 
-negligence, Both these forms, one with the anusvira and the 
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other with the para-savarna of the terminal m of the upasarga sam; 
are grammatically permissible. The nominative singular affix sw 
in srir is incorrect and unwanted. 


The legend may, thus, be translated as follows :— ( This 
seal is ) of the office appointed by the illustrious maharaja Kapila. 
The present sealing would thus, appeat to represent an impression 
of an office seal meant for sealing official documents. 


Unfortunately, nothing whatsoever is known about’ the: 
maharaja Kapila from any other source. However, from the use. 
of the unostentatious style mahürája, which was assumed by 
feudatory chiefs in the Gupta and subsequent periods, it may be. 
reasonably conjectured that he was a subordinate chief ruling 
over the Sanghol region in circa fourth century A. D 


A. M. Shastri and G. B. Sharma 


9 


SOME GOLD COINS FROM. SANCHANKOT 
[ PL. X ] 


Sanchankot, which is also known as Ramkot, is a small 
village standing on the south-eastern side of the-great and extensive 
mound of the same name, situated on the right bank of the river 
Saiin the Unnao District of Uttar Pradesh. ‘The position of 
the great mound of Sanchankot reminds one much ofthat of 
Sravasti, standing as it does in the general form of an elongated 
irregular semi-circle with its diameter facing the river Sai! The 
river Sai makes a bend and washes two faces of the mound known. 
as “quila” or fort. Tradition assigns this fort to Santanu, ‘an. 
illustrious king of Pandava dynasty.'? Whatever its legendary | 
name may be, it appears that in ancient times it must have 
been a prosperous and flourishing city as is evidenced by nume- 
rous brick— structures, all of burnt brick. As the mound stands. 
on the high road to Sandila, a Tehsil in Hardoi district, 


1. A.F ührer, ASI, ( New Series ), ‘Vol IL. ( 1891 ), pp. 274-76. 
2 F. E. Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, p. 252. 
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that linked Kannauj and Rajagriha! together in the.‘ ancient 
times; the place is undoubtedly a field of great promise. The 
"buildings that are exposed due to ‘action of rain, bear witness to 
this fact. Again, a circular structure with small projections seems 
‘to be the remnant of a stupa which might have.stood in the hey- 
-day of-the present ruined city. The occurrence of N. B. P.,? 
‘hoards of punch-marked coins and tribal cast coins -points out the 
great antiquity of this place, Moreover, Indo-Bactrian, Indo- 
‘Scythian and Gupta copper, silver and gold coins are constantly 
dug out by the villagers during their search for bricks. A large 
number of beautiful terracotta figurines are also discovered from 
this place: Hy TES 


The recent recovery of. Kushana gold ‘coins from this site 
‘bridges the gap between the Indo-Scythian and Gupta periods, 
for so far no Kushana coins were reported to have been'found 
from this place. These coins were found while digging a post- 
hole for supporting thatch of the cottage of a Sainbaba who has 
made his abode there. 


The coins, I2 in all, can broadly be classified into three 
types, viz. (i) Ardoksho type, (ii) Dodo type and (iii) Ohpo type. 
"The number of coins belonging to each type is three, four and five 
respectively. 


- 


{i) APAOX/O Type 
No. | | 
Obs. Standing figure of king to 1., nimbate, clad in 


I long mail-coat, . trousers and tartar boots. He 

holds long sceptre in 1. hand; r. hand points down 
f..-.. + ‘iftoasmallaltar.. King wears crown on his head 
* i. te. * and sword in his waist; ,Greek legend to 1. from 
x 2. < s. 80'clock to 4 to ther. | i, 


Rev. Throned: goddess, ‘nimbate; holding noose in r. 
hand; cornucopiae in. l; hand. To r. Kushana 
symbol. Legend APAOXPO tor. nS 


(PL X. 1 ) 


1. Motichanda, Sürthaváha, p.16.° 0 ^^^ E 
2. Indian Archacology—A Review ( 1962-63 ), p. 39; -> 
3. A. Führer, op, cit. p. 275 ~, `< d 


° 


° 
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No. 2 l 
Obv. Sameas No.l. wearing a long cap or crown with 
fillets flowing. Trident with flowing fillets behing 
the small altar. Brahmi alphabets below the 1. 
arm, 
Rev. SameasNo.1. Only goddess sitting on a couch. 
instead of throne. ` | 
( Pl. X. 2 ) 


Obv. Same as No, 2 with addition of a flower like thing: 
between the two legs of the king. 
Rev. Same as No. 2. Goddess seated within beaded, 
. border.. 
( Pl. X. 3) 
(ii) DODO Type 
No 4 — 
Obv. Same as No. 1. 
Rev. Same as No. 1. Greek legend Dodo to r. 


Nos. 5 to 7 
Obv. Same as No. 4. 


Rev. Same as No. 4. 
No. 8 
Obv. Same as No. 4. 
Rev. | Same as No. 4, but corrupt legend. 
(iii) Ohfo Type 
No. 9 f 
Obo. Same as No. 2. Brahmi legend below the left arm: 
of the king. E 
Rev. Standing deity, clad in dhoti, nimbate, holds noose 
in r. and trident in 1. hand. Above Kushana. 
symbol tor. Nandi behind the deity with head. 
facing tor. Greek legend Opo to r. 
(PL X. 4 ) 


No. 10 

Obs. Same as No..9. _ 

Rev, Deity standing to 1. ; nimbate; garlanded; wreath: 
in r. hand .and Trident in 1. Legend same. | 


( PL X. 5) 


E 
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Same as No. 9. 
Same as No, 9. 


( Pl. X. 6) 


Same as No. 2, but no symbol or legend below the 
1, arm of the king. f 

Deity standing in fribhanga pose, hair ending into 
top-knot, nimbate, facing. Noose in r. hand; 
‘ trident in 1. Diety clad in tight-fitting dhoti with 
wavy-lines and fastened with a top knot at the 
waist. Beaded border. Nandi standing behind 
the deity facing. Legend same. 


( Pl. X. 7 ) 
K. S. Shukla 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


_ The discovery of-this hoard of the Later Kushana Coins 
is important because of its provenance. So far no coin of this series 
is recovered in this region which is situated not very far from Ayo- 
dhya that issaid to have enjoyed the independent status in the period 
when these coins were minted, prior to the rise of the Guptas. 
But it is matter of pain that tke author neither identifies them 
properly nor supplies the photographs of all the coins and more- 
over when they all are not identical. Hence an afresh exami- 
nation of all the coins of this hoard is highly needed. 


Here an effort is made only to decipher the Bráhmi alphabets, 
which occur on their obverse, of all the illustrated coins. 


Coin No. 1 
Obv. : Below king’s Z arm ga and to his 1. Vasu. 
Coin No. 2 
Obv. : Tol. of king Chhu; before ther. feet of king vo 
and between the feet tha. 
Coin No, 3 
Obv. : Same. 
Coin No. 9 


Obv. : Tol, of king Mahi (2) and between the feet tha. 
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Coin No. 10. "OP 
Obv. : Tol. of king Sita (?); to r. of feet vi and between the 
| feet thi, | 

Coin No. 11 | 
Obv. > Tol.of king $haka(?); to ther, of feet ne and 

between the feet 72. . 

Coin No. 12 l 

Obv. : To the l. of king ka; before the r. of the feet Va (?) 
and between the feet Yo. u 
i | i - Nisar Ahmad 


6 


SOME UNKNOWN COINS OF KARNAT 
RULERS OF MITHILA 


For nearly two and half century (C. 1097-1324 A.D.), the 
Karnats in Mithila played an important role in the political, 
social and economic history. These Karnat kings struck 
independent coins—gold, silver and copper. Traces of the 
latter two varieties are not avallable so far, except reference 
in the contemporary records. Some eight gold coins (seven 
are duplicate and one of another type) belonging to the 
Karnat rulers are available in the State  Chandradhari 
Museum at Darbhanga. A few pieces have been also unearthed 
during excavations at Kunauli Village in Saharsa district along 
with other archaeological finds. 'They are in possession of one 
Shri Anirudha Singh, Mukhia of the village who intends to make 
a gift to the Museum. Other pieces are also available in 
Annratharhi (Darbhanga), the citadel of Karnat Kings. Other 
coins of different type and metal are either lost or are with persons 
in Jhanjharpur area of this district. 


The coins weigh 2 gms. or so and are of oval type. No 
combination of metal is detected. They often are very small 
size and as indicated by economic condition, it is presumed that 
this was the lowest denomination in vogue. 


The obverse in one type carries letters and symbol pertaining 
to ‘Sri’ in Maithil akshara and the reverse indicates some ruling 
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arks. In other type the Maithili ‘Ha’ appears and in the reverse 
marks of different varieties such as sheild etc, are noticed 


"The experts could not confirm the .details of the’ coins, but 
have only opined a rare coin probably. belonging to South. The 
marks available in these coins, o:ten resemble the South Indian 
coins.. The State Archaeologist in 1957 identified these with the 
coins rioticed by Cunningham.! 


Whatever may be the ingredients and other details yet to be 
investigated, it remains a problem as to who were the authors of 
these coins among the Karnats. It is a fact that these coins 
actually belonged to Mithila of the same period as that of 
Karnats? and probably Gangadeva or Harisimhdeva® were the 
real authors of these coins. The letters in Mithil akshara appear- 
ing on them are indicative of these two great kings as well ‘ha 
for Harisimhdeva and ‘Sri’ for the great might* and influence 
carried by Gangadeva over Mithila and beyond (Nepal) 


The coins, if properly dated can attribute much to,the re- 
making of the history of Mithila: The Scholars may in the long 
run, confirm the conclusions arrived at so far, 


= 


K. K. Misha , 


£2 


7 
A NEW COPPER COIN OF MUHAMMAD” 
IBRAHIM ALI KHAN OF TONK 
[ PI. V. ] 


A few coins of Muhammad Ibrahim Al} Khan of Tonk have 
been described and illustrated in the ZMC.5 Amongst these are 


1. The Archaeologist of K, P. Jayaswal Institute had probably discovered 
४2. à few more types elsewhere-during his exploration work, . ° >- 
2:7- The finds and local history including literary evidences of Kunauli and 
, Anhratharhi prove it so, ñi 
3, .R, K. Chaudhri's ‘The Karnats of Mithila’ ABORI, XXXV, p. 91 y 
4. Of 'Narpati'7--See D; C, Bhattacharya, History ‘of --Navya-Nyaya iñ 
Mithila. - eur oops 
5, IMC, IV, pp. 276-7, Pl. XIX. 6, 
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two copper paisas described as below : 


C£ Z. l € B 
1, Obverse : - J| Reverse : sÉ l 
y > d š < fe es yf 
DRL 2 Lo 
NU idis 


" IV 9 F 
: E sl el 
ofe] | T 
- — 
(reas 
W. : 127 grains; S. : 78 inch, 


2. Obverse : same 
Reverse : same, but dated 1295. 


W. : 126 grains; $. : 75 inch. 


I have found in Shri Babhut Mal Dugar's collection at 
Sardarshahar ( Rajasthan) a mew paisa of this ruler, The 
description of thís copper paisa is as follows. 


Shape; Round; Size : 1.8 cm.; Weight : 5.9 gms. ( 91 grains ). 


Obverse : Ç Reverse : AL due 
oy” Tr 
EF 00134 ७ 
aad d hr) ra Íd 
J १b L 


( PL V. 6 ) 


We thus see that besides the obverse and reverse legends, our 

coin differs from the IMC coins in weight and size also. It seems 
‘probable that the Nawab reduced the size and weight of the 
paisas as a sequel to the soaring price of copper due to the First 
World War. | 
Devendra Handa 
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8 


COW-LAKSHMI TYPE OF RAMA TANKA 
[ PI, V. ] 


Sircar had published in this Journal? a Cow-Lakshmi 
type of Rama Tank some time back. The type, however, was 
not illustrated. I, too, have come across a similar Rama Tanks 
"which is described here. 


Shape : Round; Size: 2.8 cm, ; Thickness, 0.16 cm. Weight 
: 10.5 gm. ; Metal : silver. | 


Border of dots beyond circular line on both obverse and 


reverse; unmilled outer border with a shroff-mark; obverse and 
reverse unadjusted. 


Obverse : Cow to left with a fodder tub before her; legend in 
Devanagari—date 153100 and sana above and below 
respectively. 


Reverse : A crude figure of four-armed Lakshmi seated on a 
lotus, with lotus-buds ‘in her upper hands; crowned 
head, conventionally represented hair-locks coming 
down to the shoulders and two conventional lotus plants 
rising from the bottom upwards on either side of 
the deity. i 

( P). V 7. ) 


Obviously the present piece differs from the one described 
by Sircar only in date and the shroff-mark. It, therefore, 
seems probable that such pieces were manufactured from time to 
time and that alterations were made in their size, weight, etc. 
whenever they were got prepared. The shroff-mark suggests their 
use as currency also. 


Charu Chandrika 


4. JNSI, XXIX 11967), pp. 52-4. 


OBITUARY 
RAI BAHADUR PRAYAG DAYAL 


With profound sorrow we announce the death of Rai Bahadur 
Prayag Dayal on I8th September 1970 after having attained the 
ripe old age of 90. He was born at Kakori ( district Lucknow ) 
on thé Sth January 1881 ina middle class Kayastha family. 
After having his moderate education at Matriculation level, he: 
joined the Provincial ( Now State) Museum, Lucknow in 1904 
at the age of 23., He started his career as an Office Assistant and 
was soon promoted by sheer dint of his merit, perseverence, hone- 
sty, sincerity and devotion to duty to the post of Supervisor and 
ultimately in 1920 he occupied the highest post of the Museum, 
which then was the Curatorship. He held this post till his 
retirement in April 1940. 


" At the Museum he developed interest in Numismatics and" 
produced in 1925 a Catalogue of Coins of the Sultans of Delhi of the 
Lucknow Museum; and in 1939 the Catalogue of the Coins of the 
Kings of Oudh. During this period he contributed articles on 
coins from time to time and enriched the numismatic knowledge. 
His papers on numismatics are : 


1, Note on a Silver Coin of Qutbuddin Mubarak I 
_ (NS, XXXVI). : 

2. A Nusratabad Rupee of Aurangzeb (NS, XXXVI). 

3. Note on a Silver Coin of Aurangzeb—A New Mint. 
( 7४5५, I). | 

4. Rare Mughal Coins acquired for .the Provincial. 
Museum, Lucknow ( NS, XL). l l; 

5. Rupees of Shah Alam II, Ujhani-Asafabad and. 
Abdullanagar Pihani ( NS, XLI ). 

6. Three Mughal Coins (NS, XXXIX ) 

7. Unpublished mint-marks on Awadh Coins ( NS,- 
XLVI ). 

8. A New Hoard of Yaudheya coins from Dehradun: 
district (INST, I). RE | 
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After the retirement from Lucknow Museum, Rai Bahadur 
.Prayag Dayal was invited in 1946 by the Late Sir Mirza Ismail, 
then the Dewan of the Jaipur State, to evaluate the coins of 
Jaipur treasury and Jaipur Museum. Then he catalogued the 
-coins of these two collections and wrote a paper for the Journal 
of the Numismatic Society of India ( Vol. VII). A monograph 
-on the same subject entitled ‘A talk on the Coins in the Jaipur 
Museum’ from his pen was published by the Jaipur State's. 
-Department of Archaeology and Museums. l 


+ 


Rai Bahadur Prayag Dayal joined the Numismatic Society 
of India as an ordinary member in 1917. He was elected 
Assistant Secretary of the Society in 1926 and acted as such till 
1932. In 1934 he took up the Secretaryship of the Society and: 
managed its affairs till 1940, when he retired from the Museum, 
He-was the President of the Society for three years 1942-1944 
and presided over the Annual meetings of the Society at Madras, 
Jaipur and Aligarh. His presidential address on these occasions 
were most illuminating. Recognising his services to the cause of 
numismatics, the Society elected him its Honorary member 
and conferred upon him the Honorary Fellowship. Besides the. 
Numismatic Society of India, he was also associated with the 
U. P. Coin Committee as Secretary from 1925 till his retirement 
from the Museum; .even after the retirement, he remained 
associated with the Committee as a member. He continued his 
associations with the Lucknow Museum as the member of the 
Museum Committee. | 


Late Rai Bahadur Prayag Dayal was also interested in the ` 
History of Uttar Pradesh. He was an active member of the U. P, 
Historical Society and he served itin different capacities. He 
was its Treasurer, its Secretary and its Vice-president during 
different periods. 


In ‘Rai Bahadur, the Society has lost a Fellow who fora, 
long time was the leading authority on Medieval Indian numis- 
matics. 


Satya Prakash Srivastava 


REVIEW 
I 


Catalogue of Coins of the Mughal Emperors by M.K: 
Husain; Published by The Directorate of Archives & Archaeology, 
Maharashtra State, Bombay, Pages 204; Plates 10. Price Rs. 12/-. 


This is a catalogue of the coins of the Mughal Emperors, 
which are in the charge of the Director of Archives and Museums, 
Maharashtra State, who is the Treasure Trove Officer of the 
state since 1956, These coins are those that came to him as 
Treasure Trove hoards and after distribution to various museums 
are left with him. The Government of Maharashtra and the 
Director of Archives and Museums both, deserve our apprecia- . 
tions for publishing this Catalogue; otherwise, these coins would 
have remained unknown and perhaps lost to the posterity. 

lhis catalogue has been prepared by the Numismatist of 
the Department Shri M. K. Hussàin, who is a new entrant in the 
field of numismatics. He has prepared this Catalogue on the 
. pattern of the catalogues published earlier by museums. It 
begins with a consolidated list of the coins, king and mintwise. 
` 9 gold and 1035 silver coins are enlisted in this catalogue and the 
largest number of coins (467) belongs to Aurangzeb and then to 
Muhammad Shah (225). The remaining coins are distributed 
amongst all the other rulers of the dynasty. In the catalogue 
proper, the coins are described kingwise and classified mintwise 
and datewise. Then the legends on the obverse and reverse are 
described. At places references of earlier catalogues are also 
given. The catalogue is thus prepared on the model of the earlier 
catalogues. : 

The value of the work would have enhanced much, had the 
compiler taken the pain to give at the beginning an inventory of 
the hoards with their contents that were found in Maharashtra 
and to which these coins belong. This could have readily avail- 
able to him in the files of the Directorate andin the examination 
reports of the hoards. This would have enabled the readers to 
assess the value of the coins in terms of history. Another thing, 
which I feel lacking, is the reference to the sources of the coins, 


+ 
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I mean, each coins should have been pointed out as the find of 
the particular place and of the particular year. Much emphasis 
is laid on this point in the catalogues of coins in other parts of 
the world. 

The compiler should have also paid some attention to the 
rare and new mints on the coins that he has catalogued and he 
should have discussed them in detail locating the mints and 
stressing its importance as Mughal mint. The mints Nasirabad, 
Nasratgarh, Purenda and Sikakul for Aurangzeb, Purenda for 
Shah Alam Bahadur, Kankurti for Farrukhsiyar, Ahmadnagar, 
Bankapur, Kankurti and Sikakul for Muhammad Shah, Qandhar 
for Alamgir II and Jagannathpur for Shah Alam II are known 
but they are amongst their rare mints, Coins of these mints are 
here in this catalogue. They should have found careful attention. 


Here for the first time we hear Illahabad as the mint for 
Aurangzeb and Muhammad Shah, Azamgarh, Gulkunda, 
Muhiabad Poona for Muhammad Shah, and Katak for Alamgir 
II and Haiderabad for Muhammad Akbar. The coin of Haidera- 
bad of Muhammad Akbar. should not have found place in this 
catalogue asitis an Asafjahi ccin. Of the remaining, only the 
coins of Muhammad Shah of Azamgarh and Muhiabad Poona 
mints are illustrated. While the compiler has correctly identified 
Muhiabad Poona on the coin, he is not correct in reading 
Azamgarh. Thecoin relates to Azamnagar (Gokak); nagar has 
been misread as garh. The coins of Azamnagar (Gokak) of this 
ruler are well known. Since the other coins are not illustrated, 
no coment can be made in respect of them. It would be useful, 
if the compiler publishes these coins with illustrations in this 
Journal, 

P. L. Gupta 


IT 


Standard Catalogue of British Coins (I. England and 
United Kingdom ) by Peter Seaby; Published by B. A. Seaby 
Ltd., 59-65b Great Portland Street, London, W. 1. Pages 280; 
illustrated, Price 25 Shillings. 

The fascination for numismatics is much more in other 
countries than we have here. There, the coin collection is a 
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popular hobby. So, to meet the needs of the common coin- 
collectors, coin-dealers publish from time to time catalogues of 
coins at their own initiative. The present catalogue is ofthe 
‘same nature, Here all the British coins, excluding the Scottish, 
Irish and Island coinage, are briefly. listed with photographic 
illustrations of the coins, It is divided into two parts. In the. 
first part, the coins issued prior to 1816 are described; but it is: 
only a type list and no attempt has been made to refer every: 
variety. In Part II all the coinage since 1816 is included with. 
dates. The catalogue in a concise form is useful both to the: 
collectors and the students: It is adequately illustrated and शी: 
the necessary information is briefly given. So, with the help of. 
this little book, British coins may easily be deciphered. 
| 7 P. L,:Gupia 
III: b . 

Excavations at Kaundinyapur by M, G. Dikshit; Pub- 
lished by The Director of Archives and Archaeology, Maharashtra 
State, Bombay. Demy quarto 164 pages; 56 plates. Price not 
mentioned. O | 

This is a report of the archaeological excavations carried out' 
in 1962-64 by the author under the initiation of the Educational 
and Social Welfare Department, Government of Maharashtra and 
with the assistance of the Department of Archaeology of the same 
Government at the ancient site of Kaundinyapur inthe district of 
Amaraoti, which is situated on the river Wardha and is believed 
to be the ancient capital of Vidarbha. 

The Report is in no way different in pattern than what we 
find generally in excavation reports. Like other excavations, 
here too, pottery has found the attention most; other finds have 
been briefly described, without saying much about their strati- 
fication. Without going into details of all the finds, I would like 


to comment only on the portion of the report which deals with 
the seals and coins. This portion has been prepared by V.P. Rode. 


. According to the opening para of the chapter, eight coins 
were encountered in the excavations and quite a large number 
of coins picked up from the surface. But the very next paragraph: 
suggests that only eight coins were found on the surface. Then 
while describing the coins, the eight later coins, belonging to the: 
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"Tugblaqs, Bahmani, Qutubshahi and Mughal rulers, are said to be 
-surface find, a silver punch-marked coin (coin 1) is also mentioned 
as the surface find. Of the excavations, only seven coins are 
-described and of them the stratification of only three is mentioned. 
“These descrepencies, though miner, have lost the value of the 
-coins as excavation finds. 


Of the eight ancient coins (including ‘the one found on 
surface, three are-punch-marked coins (one silver and two copper). 
Their illustrations do not admit any verification of the symbols. 
The fourth coin clearly appears as cast in the illustration; but 
Rode has failed to notice this important fact. This coin has 
-on both the sides a square incuse and within the incuses on both 
the sides is a circle. ‘The devices in one of the circles is not clear; 
on the other is a three-árched hill and a hollow cross placed one 
-over the other, These two devices with the same arrangements 
are seen on the Taxila coins, ( Class 3; B.M.C , A.L, Pl. XXXII. 
10, 13). The otherside of the excavated coin is not clear; so it 
-can not be said if it bore the same device as seen on the other 
side of this Taxila coin However, the coins from the two 
sources were manufactured by the same technique, i. e. the cast. 
These two symbols are also seen on some die-struck coins of 
"Taxila; but there they are placed side by side (Class 4, ibid, 
Pl. XXXV. 2-3), They are also seen on Tripuri coins; but on them 
the hollow-cross is on the top and the three-arched hill is below 
it (ibid, Pl. XXXV. 14). If these coins are related to each other 
is a matter of speculation. 


This coin is said to have been found in Trench D 4 layer 7. 
‘In the same trench is said to have been found another coin which 
appears to be die-struck and is of Eran-Ujjain type. But here 
again, Rode has failed to notice its nature. The find of the two ` 
coins in the same stratum does not help in fixing up the date of: 
the coin. A copper punch-marked coin, however, is said to have 
been found in the same layer and at the same depth in another 
trench B 3. Nowhere in the Report is indicated as to where this 
layer stands in relation to other trenches; so, there is no other 
means to know the chronology. Ifthe layers of the two trenches 
-synchronise with each other, then it may be said that the cast coin, 
die-struck and the punch-marked coins belong to one and the 
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same date. Since the symbols of the punch-marked coin cannot 
be verified, the cast coin can also not be placed in the punch-- 
marked coins’ chronology known from other sources. 


Of the other three excavated coins, that are described as die- 
struck coins ; location in the excavations is no where mentioned.. 
Then, while the obverse and reverse of the two coins is described ;. 
no description is given for the third. The two described coins. 
are said to have on the obverse an eight armed symbol showing 
a wheel with eight umbrellas or arrows and on the reverse. an. 
Ujjain symbol ; Nandipada on one orb and Swastika in between. 
the arms. This description agrees with only one coin (Pl. XL. 7).. 
The wheel symbol to me does not appear on the coin illustrated 
as coin 6 on Pl. XL. Instead diagonally I see the traces of legends 
takani ; though I am not sure of it. The coin deserves re- 
examination. 

On page 16, describing the layer 7 of the trench B3, the 
excavator reports that a copper coin was found there, on which 
the words (?) Satisa could be read very clearly. But this coin is- 
conspicuously absent from the chapter on coins. 


The few facts explain well the merit of the Report, Similar 
inconsistancies may be noticed in the matter of the sealings also. 
The plate XXXIX illustrates two sealings and the beginning 
paragraph of the descriptions of the sealings also refer only to two: 
sealings but three sealings are described. The third sealing, 
described here, is called a die in the caption of the illustration on: 
plate XXXIX. What has been described as sealing in the text: 
and die in the illustration is a cylindrical object with the im- 
pression of a Kshatrapa coin on one face, "Thus it could neither 
be a sealing nor a die but it may be mould for casting coin. 
As mould, it needed careful study ; its cylindrical shap for a. 
mould is rather unusual. 


P. L. Gupta 


IV 


The Palaeography cf Brahmi Script in North India— 
from c. 236 B. O. to c. 200 A. D. by T. P. Verma, M. A., Ph. D.; 
Published by Siddhartha Prakashan, Varanasi-5, 1971. Pages. 
1-137 and i-Ixxi Plates I-VI. Price Rs. 50/- (India) U.S. 8 10/- 
(Foreign). l ' 
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. This is the Doctoral dissertation of Dr. T, P. Verma sub- 
mitted to the Banaras Hindu University in 1966-67. Itis syste- 
matic and methodical documentation of Brahmi letters which 
were in use in northern part of India during last two centuries 
before Christ and two centuries after him. This was the period 
when the rule of the great Mauryan Emperor Asoka ended and 
the Brahmi script started gaining the favour of the public also. 
Its increasingly greater use by a variety of hands in different parts 
of the country cleared the way for differentiations in writing 
which later paved the way for regional varieties. The writer 
studies the development and evolution of the script in its cultural 
context and therefore does not give much emphasis to the external 
form of the letters. He traces its links in the forms of the previous 
periods but does not loose sight of the situations prevailing during 
the period of the study. Thus he has been able to relate the 
script on the coins of the first two centuries before and after 
Christ, which has mostly been influenced by the Greek palaeo- 
graphy, with the usual writing on stone etc. The writer does 
not try to standardise the script. He divides the period of his 
study into convenient spans and devotes a chapter to it. 

The book is divided into six chapters which are as follows : 


Chapter I The Background 

Chapter II The Period of Transition ( Late 3rd 
cent. B. C. ) | 

Chapter III The Period of Experiments and 
Foreign Contacts ( c. 200 B.C. to c. 
100 B. C. ) 

Chapter IV The Period of Diffusion (Ist cent. 
B. C. 

Chapter V The Role of Saka-Kshatrapas ( Early 
Ist cent. A. D. ) 


Chapter VI The Period of Accelerated Develop- 
ment ( From 78 A. D. to c. 200 A. D. ) 


Besides these chapters there is a Explanation Table which 
may prove very useful to many researchers because it gives the 
details of the inscriptions and the exact location of the letters 
which are illustrated in the Plates. Every Plate contains a ‘Key’ 


— y 
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rendering the transliteration of the letters in the Plates. An 


` detailed bibliography at the end adds much to the usefulness of 


the work. Dr. Verma ‘deserves our: congratulations for bringing . 
out such a work which may prove useful not only to the scholars 
in the field of Indian Epigraphy and Numismatics but also inter- . 


esting to the general reader. ` 
Nisar Ahmad 


ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA 
JINSI, XXX, Part II, P. 208, Coin of Parmar Naravarman. — 


The reading on the reverse side in both the coins is 
श्री मन्नर वम्म देव and not श्री HAL ard देव, 


t 


AR. K. Sethi 


JNSI. XXXII. 1 PLATE I. 





Ld 
1-3. Coins of Saka King Mina. 
4-5. Coins of Early Ujjayini Rulers. 
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^ 
1-3, Puri Kushana Coins, 


6-12, Coins of a new monarch of the Gupta Period, 


JNSI. XXXII. 1 





13 


1-10. Some Antiquities from Sunet; 

ll. A Biga Type Coin of Vima Kadaphises: f 
12. A Archer Type Coin of Chandra Gupta 11; 

13. A Coin of Sri Varaguna: 

14. A Coin of Achyuta. 
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oh Symbols on Punch-Marked Coins, 
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^ 56 58 59 60 
Punch- M arked: Coins. ( 


im ^ JNSI. XXXII. 2 PLATE III 





145 146 149 152 164 





239 239 242 245 252 





275 277 283 
Punch-Marked Coins. 
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295 298 299 300 307 





356 357 





360 36) 362 


363 


` P Punch-Marked Coins, 


^ sald n 
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4. Yaudheya Seals. 

5. Coins of Pratāpa Rudradeva. 
6 

7 





Coin of Muhammad Ibrahim Ali Khan. E 
Rama Tanka. New, 


PLATE VI 
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Yaudheya Coin Moulds. 
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PLATE VII 
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Coins of Maldive Islands. 


Sealing from Sanghol. 


Gupta Coins. 


PLATE VIII 


» 
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1-3. 


Gupta Coins. 
Kidara Coin 


PLATE 1X 
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Later Kushana Coins. 


PLATE X 





! 
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Ta REECO-ROMAN BULLÆ S FROM UJJAIN, 


